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Of a life which was not destined t to complete itself, a brief 
nairative is best The writer of these essays lived long enough 
to do gootl work foi the State, to be lccogmsed as the literal y 
exponent of one of the great lines of Indian policy, and to win 
the lasting love and honour of many men He died at the 
age of thnty-foui, with the plans of usefulness which he had 
laid out foi Ins future unfulfilled, and with the chill of a gnevous 
disappointment lying heavy on* his heart He left behind him 
a memory brilliant, yet singulaily tender, the memory of one 
who at each stage of his* caieer was felt by l?is fellows to be 
their foremost man, but whose winning gentleness disarmed 
jealousy, and inflicted no wound on self-1 ova Jie had the art 
of being distinguished without being envied Mi Wyllie came 
to India as one of the eailicst membeis of a new seivicc, of a 
service giafted on a stem nch in a most honourable past, but 
which had its own traditions to form The blight vigoui of his 
mind and pen helped to influence in a noble sense the body of 
men to whom he belonged If the old traditions of unwatched 
fidelity which they inherited from those who had gone before, 

have been quickened by aspnations after a more sustained 

* • 

intellectual life anud the discouragements of an Indian caieer, 
they owe it in some measure to the example of him whose 
woilc I now record, 
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John William Shaw Wylhc, eldest son of Gcncial on 

#> 

William Wyllie, K C B , was born at^ Pima, in the Bombay 
Piesidency, on Oclobci 6 , 1835 Ills mother was a a.iughtcr 
of the late Richaid Ilutt, Esq, of Applcy, in thc^Tslo of 
Wight, and a sister of the piescnt Right Honouiable Sir William 
Hutt. His fathci cnteicd the Bombay aimy in 1819, com- 
manded a field detachment in the Deccan in 1822, and anothci 
m GujarAt in 1823 He was thanked in Gencial Oidcis for his 
gallantry on the heights of Jerun, and scivcd with the Field 
Force in Cutch in 1*824 and the following years In 1838-3^ he 
was bngadc-major with the Bombay column of the Army of 
the Indus under Lord Keane, and was. piescnt at the stoinung 
of Ghaznf, and during the occupation of KAbul He nfixt scived 
as Assistant Adjutant- Gcneial to the Foicc undci Sir Thomas 
Willsliue, and accompanied the stoinung paity at the captuie 
of KilAt (Khclal) He held the same post on the staff of Su 
Richaid England in Sind and BeluchistAn in 1841-43, being 
present at both attacks- on the heights of Ilyhul/ye, the foicmg 
of the ICojack Pass to and from Kandahar, and othci opcutions 
He was again Assistant Adjutant- General to the Foiccs in Sind 
and Afghdmstdn under Sir Chailcs Napiei, and was danger- 
ously wounded^ at the battle of Mcdnf In 1844-45 he com- 
manded the tioops on the sea coast of the Southern Konkan in 
the MarhottA rebellion General Wyllie is now Colonel of 
Her Majesty’s 103rd Regiment of Foot 

The fathei being absent on a campaign, the mother brought 
home John with her otliei two children to England in 1841 1 
His mother’s letters oflhose days give one the impicssion of hci 
eldest son as an amiable and intelligent child, who entu tamed 
the rathei onginal idea that in receiving lus lessons Horn 

1 Fiancis Robert Shaw Wyllie, now of the IlonJj.iy Civil Service 5 and 
Emily, married to the Right Hon William P Adam, of Blair Adam, M P 
To the former I owe the materials for this sketch, and valuable assistance 
in editing the Essays 
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her he was the obliging, and not the obliged paity Aftei 
some time with a piivat® tutor, he was sent to the Edinburgh 
Academy Here he met boys destined in aftei life to distinguish 
theqjsclvtts in the service to which he himself eventually be- 
longed, among them Mr A M Monteath, now Dircctor- 
Gcneial of the Indian Post Office, and Mi J D Gordon, C S I , 
Judicial Commissioner in Mysore On lus father’s return to 
India after furlough, John Wyllie was placed with his bi other 

Frank at Cheltenham College The head master at tliat time 

• • 
was the Rev William Dobson, under whose able administration 

the school rose from comparative obsourity to a high rank among 

the educational establishments of the kingdom As a proof of 

Mi Dobson's caicful training of his head form, I may mention 

that at this period in tlucc successive years, boysdnect from 

Cheltenham obtained the Balliol scholaiship, while Wyllie 

himself got a scholaiship first at Lincoln, then at Tiinity 

Wyllie early won a position foi himself in the school Although 

shoitsighted, and debancd in consequence fiom cricket, he 

woikcd lus way up into the football ‘twenty* befoie he left, 

and was one of the founders of the athletic sports which now 

foim an annual fcaluic of the college As legards scholastic 

distinctions, each yeai brought lum some success, #md to quote 

a paper in the College Magazine, the ‘school records show him 

to have gained the prize in almost every class where it was 

possible to do so* His pleasing and amiable manners made 

him a popular boy, and a schoolfellow records that ‘at the 

ycaily meeting for speeches and distnbyting the prizes, John 

Wyllie’s name was always sure to be received with a loud 

clapping of hands ’ 

His falliei had intended him for the India -Civil Service, 
and hoped to obtain "a nomination for him through his brother- 
in-law, Sir William Hutt, 1 then an active Liberal member of the 
1 Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 1860-1865 
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House of Commons The head master, however, begged Ins 
parents to send Wylhc to the Univcisity, and predicted foi him 
,i distinguished academical career 1 he following lellci to Ins 
mother discloses the feelings with which John lcccivcd jfic news 
of the change m his destination (ict 17). 

‘I for my part do not know whether to be sony or glad at 
what has happened. At hist I was ciuelly disappointed, foi 
though I had often wished to go to college, I had so thoroughly 
made up my mind that my futuie fate was to be m the India 
Civil Service, that*! felt almost frightened at first at the ground 
being completely cut fioin under my feet But still with 
exertion (and nothing can be done in hny line without cxcition), 
I think I should stand a little (Dobson says a very good) chance 
of success at the University And if that were cci tain, I should 
infinitely prefer going to Oxfoid or the Bai to taking the wutci- 
ship But to go to college I must obtain some scholai ship to 
defray pait of the expenses , and if working haul will gain me a 
scholarship, a scholai ship I will get But still I labour undci 
pcculiai disadvantages in going up for any scholai ship, 111 con- 
sequence of having been boin in Irittia, for the majority of the 
Oxford scholarships (and it is to Oxfoid I should prefer to go) 
are rcstuctcd to the natives of some particular county in England 
So the only scholarships I could entci for would be the open 
ones, which arc on that very account the most hotly contested, 
and this it is which gives such Jelat to the scholai s of Balhol 
and Trinity Colleges Howcvei, I am still quite young, have 
moderate abilities, and can and will work hard Dobson had a 
long and very kind palavci with me to-day, in which he was 
profuse of praise and encouragement, the sum and substance 
of which wasjhat I must take to Gicek, cut Hindustani, and 111 
the course of a couple of yeais go up for an open scholai ship at 
Oxford’ 1 


Febrnaijr 37, 1853 
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He chd work hard, and in June 1853 went up to Oxford to 
compete # for art open scholarship at Lincoln College, which he 
promptly won He remained at school, however, until the end 
of December, and commenced Ins University career at the 
beginning of 1854, let 18 It had been the ambition of his 
school days, if ever he went to Oxfoid, to compete for a Balliol 
scholarship The Rectoi of Lincoln very judiciously pointed 
out, however, that he could not now be permitted to compete for 

a Balliol scholarship unless he threw up that which he Already 

* • 
held So dui mg six months Wyllie hesitated to give up a 

certainty for the chance of carrying out his own private ambition 

In June 1854, however, he ’decided to run tins risk by competing 

for one of the open scholarships at Trinity This he gamed 

(act 19), and thcnccforwaid resided at that college while at the 

University 

The brief recoids of hts Oxford careci are precisely those 
which a well-nui tured youth would like to leave behind him. 
The Rev Mr North Pindci, late Fellow and Tutor of Tuntty, 
speaks of lus * diffidence and modesty ’, and this testimony is the 
more pleasing as it is combined with other tributes fiom fi lends 
and brother scholars at Tunity to his energy and talent He 
had the gift of popularity, and his late head master and parents 
watched with a ceitain feai the temptations to which it exposed 
linn Their letters of those days disclose this anxiety, and they 
also disclose that Wyllie’s good sense and modesty steered him 
clear of the peril In 1855 he obtained his first class in 
Moderations, and everything seemed to promise the academical 
successes which the head master of Cheltenham had predicted 

But in this same year (1855) the new system of appointing to 
the India Civil Seivice by open competition was imyiguiated. An 
intimate friend of Wyllie’s (a bi other scholar at Tunity) suc- 
ceeded in winning an appointment, and about the same time 
Colonel Wyllie lost the command of his brigade on promotion 
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to the rank of major-general John began to grow lestive at the 
idea of continuing to be a burden, howevci slight, on lys fathu, 
and turned Ins eyes wistfully to the Indian scivicc # At any 
late he thought he would like to tiy his luck in the open com- 
petition, and the long vacation of 1856 found him in London 
with that view ' My chance,’ he wiotc to Ins mother, ' is small 
this time , but I have still two # or thiec years bcfoic me in ease 
of failure’ What between anxiety and an unfoitunatc pcnod 
of lll-li&alth, he, like many other young men 111 the same cn- 
cumstances, woiked his mind up to an absolute expectation of 
failure, and peihaps did not do so well as lie might otherwise 
have done However, he took a’ creditable place, passing 
eleventh out of about twenty-two men who gained appoint- 
ments (ret 1 21) 

He sailed foi India the same yeai, and having Ins choice of 
Presidencies, selected Bombay as that in which his fatlici was 
still seiving He ai lived in Novcmbci 1856 At that tune 
the young civilians in the Bombay Ficsidcncy wcic not, as now, 
appointed Assistanl-Collectois on ai rival, but lived undci the 
supervision of the Collectors in various paits of the Presidency, 
until they had qualified in the native languages John Wyllic 
easily obtained permission to reside at SaUiA, where his parents 
jyere living In this mtciestmg distnct, on the innei slopes of 
the Ghdts, he rejoined them aftci an eight years’ separation fiom 
his father, and in the hot weather accompanied them to the 
Maliibalcshwar lulls, the summer ictieat of the Presidency It 
was a happy time witji him, and one to which lie always looked 
back with fondness I-Ie enjoyed to the full the gaieties of the 
hill capital, and among other developments commenced lus 
literary cartel by a critical notice of Mis Speu’s (Manning’s ) 
‘ Life In Ancient India/ for the Bombay Quarterly Review . The 
article is clever and lucid, but Mr Wyllie came to the writing of 
it with the usual defect of a beginner in literatuic, namely, an 
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imperfect knowledge of Ins subject However, «thc culture and 
general' ability* which pervaded the essay, covered his uiiac- 
quaintance with Sanslait, and made it one of the most popular 
articles in.the number It bi ought him into public notice, and 
on passing his examinations in the vernacular languages, Loid 
Elphmstone, then Goveinor of Bombay, selected him for political 
employment, and sent him as an Assistant to the Political Agent 
m Kdthidwdr 

This was a little out of the usual course, young civilians in 
Bombay being as a lule lequued to go through a training in the 
Revenue Depaitment befoie being employed in other blanches 
His appointment bears date January 25, 1858, and he remained 
an Assistant in KAthiAwdi until August 31, i860 The nature 
of his employment and the charactei of his work may be 
gatheied from the note below 1 

1 Memo of Mr Wylhe’s sei vices in Kdthidwiii furnished by the Political 
Agent , 

* Mr J W S Wylhc was appointed Third Assistant Political Agent in 
Kdthidwdr on January 25, 1858 , promoted as Acting Second Assistant 
May 30, i860, left for Oudh August 31, i860 ^ 

‘On his joining lus appointment m February 1858, the Acting Political 
Agent sent him out into the district with the Second Assistant, in order 
that he might become acquainted with the natuie of the duties he would be 
required to perform He was subsequently chiefly empldyol in making 
translations of Gujardti papers into English, and the then Political Agent 
stated that lie was “always very attentive to the work he had towdo'^itrrfT'" 
performed it m a manner exceedingly creditable to him” 

‘He held the Magisterial charge of the Regulation District of Bhaunagar 
from June 1859 to August i860 

‘In February 1859 he was deputed by Government to meet the British 
and Portuguese Commissumeis, to attend to their suggestions in fixing the 
boundary between the Junaghar and Diu territory 

‘ On lus departure for Oudh, the Acting Political Agent brought to the 
notice of Government “ the able and efficient manner 111 which he had per- 
foimcd his duties, and the regret lie personally felt at the loss of Mr Wylhe’s 
valuable services” ** * 

‘ He piepaicd a translation of Colonel Lang’s collection of MulK Shertshta , 
or Common Law of K'Uhiilwtr for Mr Forbes, who speaks of him as “an 
officer whose services would be zealously rendeied, and will be found most 
v Unable,” ’ 
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In June 18$ 8 he went to Sinai to pass an examination 
While there he was prostiated bya^scvcie attack of r GujaiAt 
fcvci, to which he neaily succumbed It left lus constitution 
pcimanently impaiicd, and m the opinion of those who ^new 
him best, left the seeds which aftu wards gcinmutcd so fatally 
Foi many weeks in each subsequent year his life was a stmggle 
with the rheumatic affections, e ague, diairhcca, and other painful 
and depressing sequela of an Indian fcvci e> 

Meanwhile, on his lccovery, lie thoioughly enjoyed the 
combination of open-air tent life with incisive intellectual woik, 
which does so much to reconcile young civilians to exile 
and the discomforts of a tiopical climate His day-dream was 
employment in Persia 01 Afghdmstdn, ‘ ICdthidwiif being in 
these days, 1 * * he wutes to Ins mothci, * milcl woik ,' with an Aiabic 
professorship at Oxford as a ‘ pleasant nook to end one's days 
m 1 His studies in Persian 01 Aiabic wcie destined, howevei, 
never to go very far , doubtless choked off, as many anothei 
young civilian’s aspnations after learning have been, by piomolion 
and the ever-rising tide of official work which accompanies it 

In the more immediate duty of perfecting himself in the 
vernaculais, he made good piogicss Up to that tune no effoit 
had beetle thade to systematise the judicial customs and 
varyi ng land-laws of the 224 native States of KdlhiAw.h 
As late as 1863 the Political Agent (or chief Bntish Admmis- 
tiator of the Province) officially dcclaicd that ‘up to the pre- 
sent time no State m ICdthiriwAi has any judicial system, any 
written law, or any, recognised civil or ctiminal court' 1 In 
another book 8 I have narrated the measuica which remedied 
this state of things Mr Wyllic conti lbuted to the coming 
work of rgfQrm During his yeai and a half m Kdthidwdi, he 

1 Political Agent's curulnr to the chiefs of K1ith1tw.tr, dated Scptcmhei 4, 

1863 

s Life of Lord Mayo, vol 1 215 elseq 
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devoted himself with characteristic vigour to tho study of native 
usages ^nd lights, left behind him a body of papers which he 
tianslated from the vernacular, and piepared an English version 
of Qoloivel Lang's Mulk Shenshta, a Gujarati collection of 
materials illustiating the unwritten laws of the 224 native States 
which m i860 made up the province of Kdthidwdr 1 He did 
his current duties well, as the official records testify But his 
bright vigour of mind, once he had got nd of the Surat fever, 
found for itself a hundied fresh outlets m the study of the* people 
On leaving the province, he published an account of it 111 the 
Calcutta Rcvmv (December i860), and obtained for it a degree 
of public attention which aided the advocates of lefoim, and 
stiengthened the hands of the Political Agent in his gieat set- 
tlement of KdthiAwlTr a few yeais later Although immature in 
style and thought, it helped in a good cause, and will be found 
somewhat condensed at the end of this volume On August 31, 
i860, John Wylhc left KAthiAwdi and the Bombay Pi esidency 
for seivice in Northern India (set, 25), 

Among the admimstiativc leforms which followed upon the 
suppression of the Mutiny *was the formation of the Province 
of Oudh into a Commissionership This measure involved an 
immediate incieasc in the strength of the Bengal Section of the 
India Civil Service John Wyllie was among those who 1 eceivt»rL 
the offer of one of the newly-ci eated appointments A letter to 
his mother, dated August 20, i860, records the conflicting con- 
siderations which determined him to accept this proposal On 
the one hand there was the climate of Bengal, which he dreaded 
with a prophetic foiesight, besides the sepaiation from the 
Presidency which he had originally chosen, and which was 
cndcaicd to him as the scene of Ins father’s caice^ gnd by the 
presence of his brother Flank, also in the Civil Service But on 

1 Ihe number is given at 224 b> Mi W) Hie in i860, it is now returned 
at 187 
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the other hand-*-' My chief inducement to go is of comic the 
wider sphcic which Bengal offus foi action If J am to do 
any good, or use to any distinction in my gcnciation, the 
oppoitumties aic mcompaiably finer thcic than hcip 'fhen, 
too, I Like the idea of Oudh , thcie is real Liard work to be done 
theie, not merely loutine, but such that tlic doci of it will leave 
his mark behind him, whctliei foi good 01 ill, foi some time to 
come* Accordingly, he accepted the appointment, and with 
it the permanent transfer of his sei vices to the Bengal Estab- 
lishment Hencefoi waid his Indian career belongs to his adopted 
Presidency, although lus* name continued to lemain on the 
Bombay List 

After a hasty visit to his biother at Tanna, he sailed for 
Calcutta On his ai rival in Oudh he was posted as an Assistant- 
Comtmssionei to the District of BAiA-BiLnki, and was shortly 
afterwards transfeircd, in the same capacity, to Lucknow Lai ly 
m 1 86 1 lie was appointed Assistant- Secretary to Sn Gcoigc 
Yule, then officiating as Chief Commissioner of the Province 
In May 1862 the dream of his early ambition was realised 
He was selected for the Calcutta Secretanat, where in one 
department 01 another he remained as Undci-Sccictary, and for 
a shoit time fis Actmg-Secietary, to the Government of India, 
-jinfril h e finally quitted the seivice 

lie had made his mark in Oudh, doing good official woik, and 
shrinking fiom no extia duty that might come in his path 111 
addition to Ins tegular Labours Among other things, he had 
gieatly exerted himsqlf in raising subscriptions foi the monument 
to Sir H Lawrence, the hero of the Lucknow siege He not 
only distubuted circulais among Englishmen over the whole 
of India, but he also wrote ficquent articles in the newspapeis 
in advocacy of the scheme Ills cffoi ts were successful, and 
on Dccerabci 31, 1861, he could wiilc— ‘Rs 15,000 (1,500/) 
have been obtained by subscriptions, and Government will, 
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perhaps, give as much moie , so the monument will be worthy of 
its lieio * * 

With, reference to his introduction to the Scci etanat of the 
Government of India in Calcutta, he was always anxious that it 
should be known that he obtained it * of his own good fortune/ 
and without the aid of private interest The proposal to appoint 
him to officiate m the Foreign^ Office originated with Mr 
Arttcheson and Sir H Durand, the two officials immediately 
concerned, who knew nothing of him except by the reputation 
which he had earned m Oudh Sir George Yule bade him 
good-bye in friendly words — * If ever I get anyone again to 
work as wgll as you have done, I shall be the luckiest mail 
in India ’ 

John Wyllie jotned the Government of India as officiating 
Under-Secretaiy in the Foreign Department in May 1862, but 
was foiced to go on a month’s leave to the Nilgm Hills m 
September, to lecruit his health jvhich had been much shaken 
by a fresh attack of fever Sir Heniy Durand (his immediate 
superior) and the Viceioy recorded their regret at^ temporarily 
losing him On his return* he officiated for a month in the 
Home Department, and on November 1 8 th was appointed 
Undei -Secretary in the Financial Department In "March 1863 
he was re-tiansferred as Undei -Secretary to the Home jDfgce*-— 
where the work was more congenial to his tastes, and where he 
1 emained until his health compelled him to take sick leave, in 
1864 *lhe haid work of the Secretariat, and the enervating 
climate of Lower Bengal, senously impaired a constitution which 
had already received a rude shock, and his trip to the Hills had 
resulted in disappointment But whenever he was not actually ill, 
his high spirit carried him through ever) thing He thoroughly 
enjoyed the charms of Calcutta society, making friends, as was 
Ins wont, everywhere , and especially securing a reputation for 
industry and brilliancy among his immediate superiors. He 

a 
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thus fully accomplished what was his main object during these 
early clays of lus caicci,viz, to establish such a position in 
Bengal as would never cause him to lcgict having left his own 
Piesidency Ills toward was not long m coming. Wlyle he 
was on leave hi Europe, the Undci-Sccietaryslnp to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Dcpaitment fell permanently 
vacant, and although not on the spot he was at once nominated, 
on the iccommendation of Sir Henry Durand, to that post — tfie 
one which he had been most ambitious of obtaining 

He left Calcutta on April 23, 1864, and lemamed at 
home until October 1865. He lesolved to read up his old 
studies, and complete his residence at the University for the 
purpose of taking his degree With this object he made one of 
an autumn leading party m Scotland in company with lus friend 
Gcoige Trevelyan, and In October went up to Oxfoid and 
resided at Ins old College of T unity, whcie his name still 
lingers among a new gcneiatlon of scholars In December he 
passed lus examinations and took his dcgiee, and subsequently 
took also his M A The remainder of the winter he spent in 
Italy, chiefly at Rome, accompanied by an old Oxford fuend 
who had also entered the India Civil Service In May he 
returned rite? London, which he made his hcad-quaiters until 
Jils depaituie for India In July theie occuired a general 
election, and he managed to see both his friend, G Trevelyan, 
elected at Tynemouth, and hiS btother-in-law, Mr Adam, in 
Kmrosshue His brother Frank also came home from India 
this summer, and jp September the two travelled together as 
far as Homburg, where it was thought advisable for JohnWyllie 
to stop a fortnight to drink the watcis While there he oc- 
cupied lnjnself in reading books on Egypt, and on continuing 
his journey he spent a second foitmght In that country. Ills 
special object was to visit the works of the Suez Canal, which 
were then unfinished, grave doubts being cntei tamed by many 
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persons regarding the ultimate success of the enterprise The 
result of Mhis visit was aft article written to wile away the 
tedium of the sea voyage in the Indian Ocean, which appeared 
in t $e±Coruhtll Magazine of March 1866 

On his ai rival in India, he found Sir William Muir Foreign 
Secretary, under Sir John Lawrence as Viceroy, and he soon 
established himself on good terms with his new superiors. 
About this time he made his first appearance as a public 
speaker, on the occasion of the Oxfoid and Cambridge dinfter at 
Calcutta, at which he was selected to return thanks for the Civil 
Service He took the precaution of learning his speech by heart, 
and sent home his MS copy to his mother It boldly uttered 
his dissatisfaction with the present system of competition for 
Indian appointments, in so far as it tends to shut out candidates 
from a University education This dissatisfaction became more 
deeply rooted in Wyllie’s mind as the number of University 
men year by year diminished in the list of the successful 
competitors, and received its final expiession in a printed letter 
from him to Sir Charles Trevelyan I believe that every 
member of the service, and lftdeed all who have had practical 
experience of the working of the system in India, take the same 
view. In Wylhe's case such sentiments are particularly worthy 
of notice , for they are not the utteiance of one who was calling 
up, after the lapse of a considerable interval, the transfigured 
memories of his undeigiaduate days, but of one who had volun- 
teered to undetgo his final University examinations at the 
mature age of thirty-one 

Immediately after his arrival the climate of Calcutta began 
to resume its unfavouiable influence upon his health and spirits 
However, on the approach of the hot weather, he accompanied 
the Viceioy to Simla, and while there the circumstances of lus 
official life combined with the mountain air to restore the wonted 
energy of his mind He now for the first time gained the abso- 
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lute confident of the new Govcrnoi-Gencial The absence of the 
Foreign Sect ct ary foi a few days' caused "some ^fmpoitant 
business to be thrown entirely into lus hands, and Jie piovcd 
himself equal to the emergency The Cotnhtll foi iftfaich 
reached India at this time also, and his ai Uclc on the Suez Canal 
met with a good deal of piaise Sn J Lawrence was glad 
to avail himself of the scivlcgs of one who both by inner know- 
ledge and liter aiy talent was so well qualified to undei take 
hi the press the defence of his foreign policy in Central Asia, 
which was then the object of much criticism Accoidingly, at the 
express request of the Vfccioy, he commenced Ins article ‘ On the 
Foreign Policy of Sn John Lawrence,* an articlc^destined to 
become in one sense the turning-point m lus caiccr ‘ It is very 
pleasant and mlciestmg laboui,’ he wiotcto his aunt, Lady Hutt, 
on June i, 1866, ‘but lather exhausting An article worth 
reading is not wutten easily or quickly, and the ordinary work 
of the office must still be qarned on So hcic I sit wilting, 
without pause, day aftei day, flora breakfast time till it is too 
dark tp_sce ^ I leave myself barely time to diess for the ceaseless 
round of dinnei -parties and bails* which keep one up until two 
or three in the morning However, when I do get to bed, I sleep 
lntenselydiaid, and the climate of the place is delicious* 

This article, it may be mentioned, was ouginally intended 
for the Quarterly Review The Editor, howcvci, lefuscd it, on 
the sufficient ground that it was in direct antagonism to an 
article which had appeared in that Review twelve months 
previously, and it was immediately accepted for the next number 
of the Edinbuigh (J anuary 1 867) Wyllie was now thirty-one, and 
'The Foreign Folicy of Sir John Lawrence’ may be taken as a 
fairly-matured expression of lus mind It foi med a skilful popular 
exposition of the views of those who were opposed to di awing 
closer the lelations of the Bntish Government m India with the 
trans-frontier Asiatic States , and as a strong party will always 
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exist in favour of this policy, Mr Wylhe's essay has a permanent 
interest %A.t th^ time of. its publication it won a great and 
deseived success, and it stands first in the following collection 
of hftyEssays 

In November 1866 Wyllie accompanied the Viceroy on his 
tour to Delhi and Agra A grand Daibdrwas held at the latter 
place, all the arrangements for which fell upon the shoulders 
of # the Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department, For his 
conduct on this labonous occasion, Sir William Muir, the Chief 
Secretary, wrote to him a special letter of thanks, adding that it 
was only in keeping with the able administration which had uni- 
formly characterised his woik in the office Wyllie then returned 
to Calcutta*and, Su W Muir taking a three months’ leave, was 
appointed to officiate as Secretary in lus place On his vacating 
this post the Viceroy, in an official Minute, 1 deemed it right to 
place on recoid his entire satisfaction with the manner 111 which 
the work had been performed by him' It was Sir William 
Muir’s duty to forward lnm a cop? of this Minute, and in the 
private letter which accompanied it he wiote — ‘Even in the few 
days I have been back I hav^ seen enough to corrvinCE*ttie of 
the devotion, ability, and strength which you brought to bear on 
your worktng of the office ' In March, when th^ climate of 
Calcutta had again begun to tell on his health, he was allowed 
a month’s privilege leave to Simla, and on the arrival -cf the 
Government at that place continued to conduct the duties of 
his office, as Under-Secretary in the Foieign Department, till 
November On the return of the Government to Calcutta, 
Wyllie found himself compelled to accept the course which his 
medical advisers had pressed on him early 111 the year, and to 
take the thiee yeais’ fui lough, to which the length of his Indian 
service then entitled him During the preceding year he had 
had in contemplation a great amount of liteiary work In a 
letter, April 4, 1867, he refers to an intention of writing a sort of 
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Burke’s Peciage of the Princes and Chiefs of India who are 
lccogmsed as feudatories of the Quocn of England ^But these 
projects were beaten back by repeated attacks of ill-health , and 
cUuing his last months m India poor Wylhe had to iccfl£msc 
that his strength was unequal to anything beyond the oidinaiy 
woik of his office, He did, however, manage to send home in 
November an article on ‘ Western China/ which was published 
m the Edmbnigh Review of Apul 1868, and procured fr>r 
him *he acquaintance of S11 Roderick Miucluson and Lord 
Strangford r 

The spring and summer of 1868 were spent m London, and 
his thoughts weie speedily divcitcd from Indian matters by 
home politics. The defeat of Mi Disraeli’s Government upon 
the Resolutions proposed by Mr Gladstone concerning the Irish 
Church, had rendered certain a dissolution of Parliament m the 
coming autumn Amtd the general demand at that time for 
new men, John Wyllie was persuaded by lus uncle. Sir William 
Hutt, to give up his Indian" careei and stand for Paihament 
Sir William Hutt had taken a great mtciest 111 John fiom 
eaily cuildhOod , and in a matter of this kind lus counsel 
was of great weight, for he had himself occupied a seat in the 
House of Cpmmons during forty-one years, and held office as 
Vice-President of the Boaid of Tiadc and Paymastcr-Gencial 
Acting on his uncle s advice, John Wyllie went down to the 
city of Hereford, where it was hoped that the second scat might 
be wrested from the Conservatives The task thus marked out 
for him was no slight one The sitting membeis, Mr George 
Clive and Sir Richard Baggallay, had both consideiablc influence 
The former, a Liberal, was the head of a county family connected 
with Hereford for generations, and had moreover been at one 
time Undhr-Secretary m the Home Office Sir R Baggallay, 
though not locally connected with the constituency, had made 
himself very popular, pcisonally, duung lus four years’ represen- 
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tation of it, and now brought with him all the prestige which 
followe^ from Jus recent appointment as Solicitor-General by 
the Conservative Ministry John Wylhe had neither wealth, 
nonlocal influence, nor English reputation He had nevei 
attempted to address a public audience on political questions, 
and like most Indian officials had enjoyed no opportunity of 
acquiring the art of public speaking Moreovei, he was still 
suffering from the effects of the Bengal climate But he plunged 
into the contest with his usual energy and courage He went 
down to Hereford armed with a few letters of. introduction from 
the chiefs of the Liberal party m London, and was at once 
accepted, both by the local leadeis and at an enthusiastic public 
meeting "'His address attracted attention from the principles 
which it enunciated, and from the style in which they were 
expressed Amongst other supporters, Colonel Allen Johnson, 
an Indian friend, and Sir Henry James, an old school -fellow, 
came down to Hereford to help him And he presently found 
not only that his usual facility m winning friends had not 
deserted him, but that he had obtained a popularity with the 
mass of the electois which fairly astonished himself ^he result 
of the poll was officially declared as follows 




Votes 


rMi G Clive . 

1055 

Liberals 

1 Mr J. Wyllie 

1015 

Conservatives - 

r Sir R Baggallay , 

983 


l Major Arbuthnot . 

872 


John Wyllie thus achieved his first success in England with 
the same rapid step as he had advanced to piomotion in India 
But as in India, so now, he was not destined to enjoy the honours 
which he had won He took his seat in the House of Commons, 
voted at least once, and asked a pertinent question of. the Under- 
secretary for India. But his Parliamentary career was speedily 
interrupted by a petition being presented against the return of 
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the two members for Hereford They were both charged with 
bnbcry and beating, and the election of John Wyllie wa^ further 
alleged to be invalid on the ground that lie held a place of pro- 
fit undci the Ciown as a member of the India Civil Service..* 

a 

With regai d to tins last ground of disability it would not be 
necessary to say much, as it never came up for legal decision, if 
it had not directly led to his resignation of the service. It 
suffices to mention that the A£t of Queen Anne, which creates 
this disability, is of notonously difficult interpretation, and that 
there was a piecedont in the case of anothei member of the India 
Civil Service, Lord William Hay, whose election under similar 
cncumstances had not been questioned An Indian civilian, 
moi cover, when on. furlough, is legal ded as holding n<? substan- 
tive appointment The difficulty had Hist been suggested some 
days pnor to the election, when Sir R Baggallay had pledged lus 
legal reputation to the opinion that Wyllie was disqualified, and 
that, consequently, all votes for him would be ihiown away John 
Wyllie immediately ucsolvcd, with the appioval of his family, 
to send in lus resignation, which was accepted at the India 
Office a&Jeom J:he day on which it w$s tendered That day was 
the 14th of Novcmbci, and the poll was not taken till the 17th. 

His case, therefore, was strong, and he was himself desirous that 
* 

this point snould be taken first , lus opponents, however, com- 
menced jwth the charges of bnbcry and ti eating, and the petition 
was tried at Hercfoid, bcfoic Mi Justice Blackbuinc All who 
knew either of the successful candidates were satisfied from the 
first of their personal innocence of any malpractices. The 
allegations of bribery were most satisfactorily iefuted, but by a 
cruel fortune the excessive zeal of an indiscreet supporter had 
brought them within the ' treating * clauses of the Act It was 
proved that- a certain mei chant of the city had on the polling 
day given a bieakfast to divers electors, and then driven them 
to the booths to vote for the Liberal candidates This amounted 
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to treating, and by construction of law it was also held by tlie 

learned judge tfrat this merchant must be considered as an 
\ 

agent of both the sitting members It was in vain urged on 
beh^Jf of Mr Wyllie that he had never set eyes on the man, or 
even heard his name, until the election was over It could not 
be denied that he had been deputed by the recognised Libeial 
agents to act for them m certain matters connected with the 
ejection, and that the Liberal candidates, after their return, had 
written him a joint letter of thanks for his services Perhaps 
neither of these circumstances would by itself* have been suffi- 
cient, but taken together they formed the basis of the judge’s 
finding that the sitting members had been by their agent guilty 
of treating 1 , and that their election was therefore null and void 
The effect of this decision was to render the unseated members 
ineligible to stand for Hereford dunng the term of the existing 
Parliament It was thought at the time by some legal critics 
that Mr Justice Blackburne had laid down a hard rule But 
to Mr Wylhe’s honour it should* be said that on all occasions 
when the decision was impugned in his presence, he defended it, 
alike m public and m private, as a necessary ancMogtad inter- 
pretation of the Act He did not, however, feel the blow the 
less severely It was not only that the hypersensitive purity of 
official life m India had ill-prepared him to endure even the 
shadow of a stain He had forsaken the Indian service for a * 
career that now sunk under him , he had burnt his ships, and 
could not return. Above all, he saw himself condemned to a 
life of inaction for some time to come, for it was beyond hope 
that a second seat in the Parliament then sitting would fall to 
him 

Before retiring into private life, he found one more opportunity 
of doing a service to his party, and of showing that he could 
work for others as energetically as he had fought for himself 
A new election was forthwith ordered for Hereford The new 
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Liberal candidates were Colonel Cilvc and Mr Wien Hoskyns, 
who were lcturncd by a majonty winch closely coi responded 
to the votes of the previous election John Wylhc stayed at 
Hciefoid during their canvass, and by his speeches, and m^thei 
ways, contributed matcnally to the Jesuit At a large meet- 
ing subsequently held in the city the Liberal electors presented 
him with an address, thanking him for his sci vices to the cause, 
and expressing a hope that hi! connection with the constituency 
woulcLsome day be re-established. 

The sympathy which he met with from every quarter, — and 
at this time he received letters from many distinguished persons 
outside the political woild, — could not, howevei, prevent his 
fretting at the disappointment Though suffering froril no actual 
organic disease, he had never recovered the strain to which the 
Suiat fcvei and subsequent attacks in India had subjected his 
constitution, and throughout the summer of 1869 he was in 
poor health. O11 June 2 the Gown appointed him a Companion 
of the Star of India,' * as a rewafd for his Indian services It was 
not, howevei, until the wintei that his spmts revived, and his 
interest"t 5 as -no-directed to Indian. affans He now wiote his 
article in The Fortnightly , entitled ‘ Masterly Inactivity,’ which 
is, perhaps, the best known of all his wn tings It was signed 
with his name, and being no longer hampeied by official re- 
sponsibility, he was better able to indulge the natural brilliancy 
of his style During the month of December The 7 lines news- 
paper contained one or two letters from him on the affairs of 
Central Asia, and in The Daily Neivs he took pait in a contro- 
versy on the same subject The companion article in The F01 1- 
nightly , called ‘ Mischievous Activity/ was also written at this 
time, though not published till March 1870 In a letter to his 
brother, dated Decembei io, 1869, he says, ' I shall stay in 
London until about the middle of January, in order to see 
"Mischievous Activity” through the press Then I go to 
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Paris, where I mean to remain till after Easter I shall try, 
if possible, to get admission to some Fiench family, and live 
wholly junong Fiench people ’ 

VThis visit to Paris was earned out, but not precisely in the 
mode anticipated He established himself at the Hdtel Vouille- 
mont, Rue Boissy d’Anglas, and regulaily took lessons in 
French His object was not only to impiove his knowledge of 
the language, but also to study French politics at fust hand 
Affairs weie at that time in a veiy critical condition The health 
of the Emperor was a constant source of anxiety , Emile 
Ollivier was tiying his experiment of a Constitutional Govern- 
ment , and H Rochefort had just been imprisoned for his writ- 
ings in The Marseillaise John Wyllie was a constant attendant 
at the debates of the Coips Ldgislatif, and daily read and analysed 
the vai led contents of the French press The diary which he kept 
at this tune is mainly composed of comments upon political sub- 
jects, but it also shows how widely his sympathies and his position 
pei mitted him to enjoy Parisian society.* He made many ac- 
quaintances in the French liteiary world, and among others 
struck up a warm friendship with M. Charlef tfrnrte, the 
well-known man of letters, Intioductions to Renan, Prevost 
Paradol, &c , brilliant dinner-parties, and receptions ^it the house 
of Guizot and elsewhere, flit through his diary. The following 
extracts from a letter to his brother, dated March 4, i8;o, 
disclose his frame of mind and mode of life at this time * My 
health is infinitely better than it has been for years past , and 
having now got rid of my chronic diarrhoea, I hope to keep 
cleai of it during the London season I shall return to town 
about Easter, or, perhaps, not before the end of April After the 
close of the season I don’t know what I may do There is nol 
the least chance of my getting into Parliament again before 
the next general election . , I have been to a ball at 
the Tuilenes, and to some other entertainments The peopl< 
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aic veiy civil, jnd I see quite as much society as I caie foi* 
When I am not dining out, I generally go to the table d’lidtc 
at the Grand IIGtel, wheie I always come across people £ know, 
English or othcis Then men fi lends A am town aic constantly 
passing thiough Pans, and, on meeting, we make up a little 
paity at a Restauiant’ 

This was destined to be the last letter which he wrote to his 

c* 

brother Befoie its amval m India a Reuters telegram hack 
announced in the Bombay pi ess the death m Pans of a Mi J. T 
Wylie {sic) The V*i 01 1 howcvei, in tlie name scarcely deceived 
any of his friends His health had long been a sou ice of deep 
anxiety to them, the more so as lus buoyant indiffeicnce about 
himself and his hunger after work tempted him to rush into 
new labours the moment that the pressure of actual illness was 
removed A week befoie lus death his father .and rnolhei, 
then in London, were not awaie that lie was unwell He 
had always been a good coi respondent, and a week’s silence 
caused them some aificicty Tlien came a lettci to say that he 
was laid up with a bad cold It was written by a nurse, but 
theie was a reshssunng postscript fiom himself which bade them 
not to be alaimed foi he was much bettei A telegram of 
similai purgoiA followed His parents were no longei young, 
and lus niothei was in feeble health It was thought advisable 
to await further news Tlie first intimation of his alarming 
state dtd not reach them till Monday, March 14, when theie 
came a telegram fiom the medical man, saying — ‘Mi. Wyllie 
continues dangeiously ill, and some one should come* His 
father and mother, accompanied by lus uncle, S11 William 
Hutt, at once started foi Paris But when they aruved all 
hope was gone He was unconscious, and nevci fully recog- 
nised them" On the morning of Tuesday, before then amval, 
he had said to his nurse, when pressed to take somenouushment, 

* I cannot take any more I should have liked to have gone 
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to my mother, but it is too late now Do not •think that I am 
afiaid to die. I die in Chiist’ So on March 15, 1870, 
the firsfc anmveisary of the day on which his election had been 
deMared void, John Wyllie finished his short life of 34^ years 

The immediate cause of his death was a cold, caught as he 
came out of a hot cate into the chill night air Inflammation of 
the lungs supervened, then histoid malarial fever, and finally 
inflammation of the biain He was buried at Montmartre, 
with the intent to lemove the body on a future occasion to 
England The Geiman war and the siege* of Paris quickly 
followed, and it was not till after tha restoration of peace that 
his remains were removed to their final resting place in Kensal 
Green 

It is not often that so young an Indian officer attracts the 
attention of the English public Men who have slowly won 
fame in the East often come home to find themselves relegated 
to obscurity The death of John Wyllie was noticed at con- 
siderable length and with strong expressions of regret by almost 
all the London newspapers In Hereford, Conservatives as 
well as Libei als manifested* then sorrow, and the city voted an 
add less of condolence to his father and mother The entire 
Indian press united in paying its tribute to his ipemory A 
memorial tablet, erected in the School Chapel at Cheltenham, 
bears his effigy in marble, graven by Woolner It is placed on 
one side of a doorway On the other side is a medallion, by the 
same artist, in memory of the Rev W Dobson, the head master 
by whom he had been taught, and who had predicted his 
distinction His friends and old schoolfellows have founded 
a scholarship to commemorate his career, to be held by Chel- 
tenham boys proceeding to T nrnty College, Oxford The annual 
income from the fund amounts at present to 70/ 

It would be idle to quote from the letters of condolence 
which from all souices poured in upon his parents Words of 
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sympathy and pf respect, howevci tendcily uttered, could do 
little to allay that gncf, noi would they give the rcadci a 
truci pictmc of the man than that affoidcd by his owij woihs, 
But they disclose the loving estimation in which he was hclcUby 
men and women of very diveisc chaiactci, and in widely diffcient 
spheres of life. The charm of his natuic lay in his modesty 
One felt that his brilliancy of talent and Ins social graces en- 
titled him to a sort of precedence which he would never accepts 
The Essays now collected show him in part , but only those who 
personally knew Iflm can iindci stand why he was so loved, or 
how deeply he has been lamented, His was a life which only 
too faithfully represents the debt which India owes to England 
There are many others who, devouied by their own restless 
energy, beat out their lives m unknown woik on the burning 
plains 01 among the malaria-smitten jungles of Hindustan. HJs 
sphcie of action was merely placed on a more conspicuous stage 
That, however, which singled lnm out among lus compeers, and 
which tins slight memoir would'in vain attempt to pouitiay,was 
the tender charm which he shed upon all with whom he mingled, 
and the"gi^c^bf his blameless life. * 


1 Multis tile boms jlcbths ocetdit * 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF LORD LA WRENCE 1 * 3 4 5 

The Government of India is divided into six great depart- 
ments — Foreign, Home, Legislative, Military, Finance, 
and Public Works Every order issued from any of 
these departments runs in the name of ‘ The Governor- 
General m Council* And in* the earlier days of the 
Anglo-Indian empire, when all cases used to be submitted 
foi the collective consideration of the Go vernCTTGeiTei al 
and each membei of his Council, this formula was a cor- 
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rect description of the mode in which the machinciy of 
government actually woiked. But as time advanced, 
bunging with it additions of temtoiy, impiovcd A adm ini- 
tiation, and betlei means of communication, it became 
impossible for so cuinbious an organisation to boat the 
stiam of the cnoimously increased conespondcncc At 
length Loid Canning icmodclled the Council into the 
semblance of a Cabinet, with himself as piesidc 4 it. 
Eaoh member of the Government now holds a scpaiatc 
portfolio, and'’ despatches the 01 dinary business con- 
nected with it upon Ips own lcsponsibility, only lcsciving 
mattcis of exceptional importance for the opinion of a 
colleague or the decision of the assembled Council. The 
particular blanch of administration which Loid Canning, 
Lord Elgin, and subsequent Govcinois-Gcncial have 
successively lcscivcd for their own special charge, is the 
Foieign Office of India, 

The Indian Foreign" Office is cntiustcd with the 
duty of duccting out diplomatic 1 elation* — fiist, with 
all neigmtounng foreign Powers beyond the limits of 
Hindustan , and, secondly, with all the dependent pnnees 
and chiefs, of India. These two functions aic obviously 
of supreme mipoi Lance, foi on these moic than on any 
other departments of the State the maintenance of peace 
and the general policy of the cmpiie depend They arc, 
howevei, nccessauly seciet m then operation, and they 
usually become known to the public by theii results 
Indeed, it may be affumed that a large portion of the 
important diplomatic tiansaclions in which the Governor- 
General of India is engaged nevei attiacl the notice of 
PailianTcnt or of the British public. On some of these 
questions we aie about to lay before our readers com- 
plete information. We shall not at present enter upon 
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the conti overtecl subject of the lelations of the Supreme 
Government of India with the princes and chiefs who have 
letainedfeome show of independence in that country, ex- 
cept to lemaik that Sir John Lawrence is a firm adherent 
of the non-intei vention policy of the piesent day But 
our object is to carry the 1 eacler beyond the frontiers of 
India to those less known regions in which we have to 
encounter the independent and barbaric races of the 
Asiatic continent , 

Of course, in dealing with independent principalities 
and powers beyond the bounds of India, the Governor- 
General must act in concert with the English Cabinet 
whenever he is dealing with a European State or with 
any oriental nation, such as Persia and China, at whose 
Couit there is a diplomatic representative of Hei Majesty 
But, even subject to this limitation, the Indian Foreign 
Office yet remains the focus of politics for half Asia— -the 
storehouse of the lomancc of all the East Muimurs of 
Dutch aggression in fai Sumatia, and whispers oLpiraiical 
prahs lurking amid the unexplored isles of the Malayan 
Archipelago , tumours of French entei prise in the feverish 
1 ice-swamps of Cochin-China, and quaint gfirrfpses of 
Burmese life at the Couit of the golden-footed monaich 
of Mandalay, — such are the varied contents of a mail- 
packet from the southern seas. Out of the west come 
tidings of pilgnm-cai avails at Mecca, of pearl-fishers in 
the Persian Gulf, or of burning slave ships on the coast 
of equatorial Africa ; the outrages of the Chi istian em- 
peror in Abyssinia are not omitted, nor those of the 
Wahdbi fanatic at Riad overlooked. North-eastward, 
down the Himdlayan passes of Bhi'itdn and Nepdl, the 
life that slowly stirs among the 1 dm ds and monasteries of 
Thibet sends now and then a faint pulsation into Bengal , 
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and lately the valley of Kishmh affoidcd a passage to 
envoys from the uncouth thins of Chinese T.uUiy 
Finally* in the furthest notch, beyond Aigh.lnriL.ln and 
tlic descits of the wandcnng Tiukomans, looms the 
giant form of steadily-advancing Russia. In fact, it 
would be hardly an exaggeration if the English vice- 
roy’s political langc of virion, weie to be described in the 

sonorous syllables of Milton . — r 

# 

‘ Ills eye might theio command, whcrevci stood 
City of old or modem fame, the scat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destined wall 
Of Cambalu, scat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarcand by 0\us, Temir’s throne, 
l’o l’aquin of Sinuan kings , and thence 
To Agai and Lnhoi of Gicat Mogul, 

Down to the golden Chcisoncsc , or whcic 
I ho l’cismn m Ecb ilan Ml, 01 since 
In Ilupalian , or wlicic tlic Russian Ks<u 
In Mosco , or the Sultan m Bimncc, 

1 urclicatan-boin , jpor could Ins oyc not ken 
'the empire of Negus to his utmost poit, 

Ei coco, and the less maritime kings, 

M Mombaza and Quiloa and Mdind,’ 

Descending, howevei, to the prose of ciu rent events, 
we find* that the questions of external policy which at 
present chiefly command attention fiom the Government 
of India lie m the daection of Aiabia and Ccntial Asia. 
These, theiefoie, must be the main subject of our inqiuiy. 
But before we piocced to discuss our 1 clations with cithei 
Mr. Palgrave's interesting fi lends, the Wahdbis, 01 the 
picturesque ruffians in Afghanistan, theic is anothci 
mattei which, though of less impoitancc, descivcs a 
cursoiy notice, if only that the cuoneous accounts of 
it which have leached England may not pass alto- 
gether unchallenged. We allude to the recent wax with 
Blui tin. 
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The facts are very simple In December 1863, just 
a month before the accession of Sir John Lawrence to 
viceregal power, it was found necessary to send an envoy 
into Bhiitdn to demand reparation for a long series of 
injuries inflicted on our frontier villages. The mission 
failed , the envoy was subjected to gross insult, and 
compelled to sign a treaty readjusting the whole boun- 
dary between British India and Bhiitdn, and making 
other preposterous concessions to the Bhiitdn Govern- 
ment This crowning outrage was more than could be 
enduied S11 John Lawrence instantly repudiated the 
document extorted from his envoy, and took measures 
foi chastising the offendeis Of the tract of territory 
lying at the southern foot of the Bhiitdn hills, and 
known geneially as the Dwdis, the eastern portion, or 
the Assam Dwdis, had hitherto been a kind of a de- 
bateable land — that is, the Bntish Government occupied 
the ground, but annually allowed 10,000 rupees, 01 one- 
third of the revenue, to the Deb and Dharm rdjds as 
then share Su John LaVrence now announced to the 
Bhiitdn Government that this payment, as also the rent 
of another patch of land held by us in fa ri;*' from Bhiitdn, 
had ceased for evei Furthei, he demanded the lestora- 
tion of all British subjects who, within the last five years, 
had been kidnapped by the Bhiitids , and he threatened 
that, unless the demand were fully complied with by the 
1st of September, it would be enforced at the point of the 
sword. The Bhiitdn Government allowed the interval 
of grace to pass by without talcing advantage of it Ac- 
cordingly, Sir John Lawrence, who had already extin- 
guished all Bhiitui rights 111 the seven Assam Dwdrs, 
now issued a proclamation, dated the r 2tli November, 
1864, by which the Western or Bengal Dwdrs, eleven 
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in number, were likewise definitively incoi pointed into the 
Queen’s Indian dominions, and the Bulish fionticr was 
advanced even beyond the plains, so as to include ceitam 
hill forts, and give us the command of the passes through 
which the Bhi'iBAs had been wont to descend in then 
predaloiy incursions. The proclamation was, in fact, a 
declaration of wai. Byt the Goveinoi -General still 
looked to peace — the final aim of every wai. A wdl- 
equipped force had by this time been assembled on the 
frontier, but it was not allowed to move until the tcims 
upon which Bln'itAn might again be received into amity 
had been carefully settled and fully notified to all con- 
cerned. Within six weeks of the column being set in 
motion, every position m Bln'itAn which oui programme 
had maiked for occupation was in our keeping. The 
BhiitiAs made little lesistancc, and it was thought they 
had abandoned the contest Suddenly, in Januaiy 1865, 
they debouched in force along almost oui whole line At 
DfwAngm the surprise was complete an unreasonable 
panic aiose among the garrison, and the post was dis- 
gracefully abandoned with the loss of two mountain train 
guns. RutThis disastci of a subouhnate officei— the only 
one that occurred thioughout the entire campaign — was 
soon retrieved in gallant style by General Tombs , and 
after the leoccupation of DiwAngni in April, not a 
BluUiA appealed 111 arms against us Upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the BlnitiA authoiities gave frequent 
indications of a desire foi peace. Then ovcitures wcic 
invariably met by a reference to the terms — still open to 
them— -which had been offered in the previous November, 
and by an assurance that unless those terms weic accepted 
before the opening of the cold season, they would see an 
advance of British troops upon their capital, Punakha. 
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Convinced at last, by the preparations made by Sir John 
Lawrence and S11 William Mansfield, that we weie in 
earnest in what we said, they signified their willing- 
ness to treat. Then overtiues were favourably re- 
ceived. The siu lender of the treaty which had been 
extorted from oui envoy, and a humble letter of apology 
foi the insults to which he hagl been subjected, foimed 
th& commencement of the negotiations Afterwards, on 
the nth of November, 1865, a tieaty of peace was con- 
cluded upon the identical basis which the Government of 
India had from the outset held in view The Bhutan 
Government formally ceded to us all the eighteen Dwdrs 
and the rest of the teiiitory taken fiom them, and agreed 
to liberate all oui kidnapped subjects , in leturn for these 
concessions the Bntish Government undeitook to pay the 
Deb and Dharm rdjds annually, subject to the condition 
of their continued good behaviour, an allowance begin- 
ning at 25,000 lupees, and rising gradually to a maxi- 
mum of twice that amount. Also, by a separate 
agreement simultaneously executed, the Bhritdn Go- 
vernment engaged to procure restitution to us, by the 
10th of January, of the two guns lost at ©hvdngiri 
These guns had fallen into the possession of a power- 
ful Bhdtid noble known as the Tongso Penlo. He 
refused to give them up, in the hope that, by playing 
upon the desire of the British Government to recover 
trophies of war, and upon the desire of his own Govern- 
ment foi peace, he might get himself constituted the 
channel through which the British allowance to Bhtitdn 
should be paid The Deb and Dharm rdjds sincerely 
endeavouied to fulfil their engagement, but the coercion 
of their refractory vassal was beyond then ability The 
task, therefoie, was undertaken by a Bntish force Oui 
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troops staited on the 31c! of Fobruaiy, but they had not 
made many matches towaids Tongso when the Penlo, as 
had been anticipated, gave up the game, and submissively 
sent the guns into our camp 

So ended the Finikin wai Its conclusion was 
greeted with a choius of disappiobation from the Indian 
pi css. The honoui of pngland, it was said, lud been 
betrayed by a pusillanimous Government Wc ought* to 
have matched into the heait of Bhutdn, humbled the 
rdjds in then capital, and exacted a condign retribution. 
Instead of doing so wc had slunk back to the plains 
foiled m purpose, and content to purchase a dishonoui able 
immunity from futuie aggressions at the cost of paying 
black mail to a cicw of baibaious caterans. Divested of 
all rhetouc, the accusation seems to be that the conditions 
of llie treaty were impiopeily lenient to Bhr&t&n It has 
been above explained that these conditions wei e the same 
as had been offered to the Bhdtids before hostilities 
commenced. Sii John Lawrence, thercfoie, cannot be 
chaiged witli having lost heart in the atiugglc, The 
utmost that can be said is, either that in the oiigmal 
selection of a punishment for the Bhdtias their offences 
were too lightly judged, 01 that, as the fray pio- 
cecded, it became clue to the honour of the arms tarnished 
at Dfwdngiri to wreak an increased vengeance on the 
foe Neither of these suppositions will stand the test of 
cool inquiiy With regaid to the first, it is certain that, 
short of the absorption of their whole country, the annexa- 
tion of the Dwdrs was as scveie a penalty as could have 
been inflicted on the BluVtids. Their State had hithci to 
been nTainly supported from this feitile tiact, Bhiitdn 
Proper being a very pool countiy. In truth, the prin- 
cipal reason for allowing them to retain a beneficial 
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interest in the Dwdrs was that, unless some such sub- 
stitute for their usual means of maintenance weie gi anted, 
they would be driven by sheer want to the veiy habits of 
depredation which the war was undertaken to suppress 
But though originating in a sentiment of humanity, the 
measure was also recommended to the Government by 
considerations of policy It w^is obviously desuable to 
secure some guarantee foi the futui e good conduct of the 
Bhiitads, and the power of diminishing 01 altogethei 
withholding an allowance which was essential almost to 
their baie existence, offered the very hold upon them that 
was wanted Accordingly it was specially piovided by 
the 5th Article of the treaty that the British Govei nment 
should be at liberty, at any time when the conduct of 
the Bhiitids might give cause for dissatisfaction, to 
suspend payment of the allowance either in whole 01 in 
part. 

In reply to the second charge — namely, that the 
disgrace incuired at Dlwdngin demanded to be wiped 
out in further slaughter — We prefer quoting the words of 
Sir William Mansfield, the then Commander-in-Chief in 
India — 

‘ Was it to be supposed that a people which, howevei bai- 
barous and untaught, at least possessed the attribute of animal 
courage, would submit to the loss of a slip of teiutory which, in 
their eyes, was probably as valuable as the territory that re- 
mained to them — I say, was it to be supposed that a people in 
such circumstances would not stand up and fight for their own 
pioperty? Surely nothing else could be expected, and the 
Bhitids aie hardly to be blamed on that account Yet that 
was the head and fiont of their offending, which raised such a 
cry for more punishment They stood up and fought , and I 
can only say that they are, in my opinion, to be respected foi so 
doing People clamoured for more punishment — for what ? 
Because the Bhutids came and leoccupied a few posts. What 
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really look pfcicc ? The fiist duly I liacl to pci form on assuming 
my command was to lcceivo the it polls of Hie ht«ivy blows 
dclivcitd by Generals lyllci and lombs at llal.i and J)fwAngui 
I am justified in altiibutinglh.il chaiacUn lo them, bi cause, 
when the small numbci of the Blu'ilAn population is consideteil, 
the actions they fought, with lespccl to lilt losses they inclined, 
must have assumed m then eyes such piopoitions as m gio.lt 
Euiopcan contests would be atliibutcd lo pitched battles llus 
is undoubtedly tiue, notwitfistandmg that to us such actions 
appeal as insignificant skirmishes I say it with confidence 
The numbers of BlnUiAs lepoited to have been killed in 
Gcncial Tombs* aflaii having been lepoited to be 200, I ask 
with confidence if this was not a tcrnblc letubution, with icgard 
to the numbcis of the BhAtAn population, foi the check sus- 
tamed by oui aims at DfwAngm ? I am happy to say that 
such was the opinion of yoiu Excellency’s Government, If we 
had fuilhci pressed this miserable people, foi the pui pose of 
inflicting a still gieatei summary punishment, we should have 
laid ourselves open throughout the civilised woild, both in India 
and m Eiuopc, and even with those who had been most impa- 
tient at oui assumed inaction, g to a chaigc of inhuman oppression, 
and, I tlunk I may say, cruelty I am happy to think that this 
Government has escaped such a stigma ’ 

But enough of Bhi'ilAn. Wc must hasten to scenes 
of more. immediate inteiest in Western Asia O11 the 
moot question whcthei Mi Palgiave's book added any- 
thing to the stock of mfoi mation alicady available to the 
general public legal ding the past histoiy of the Wah.lbi 
power in Aiabia, wc have no desne again to cntci Our 
sympathies ate certainly on the side of the authoi, whose 
amusing narrative lccently drew oui attention to the 
subject. But thcie can be no doubt that the contompo- 
lancous chionicles of the Indian Foreign Office, of the 
local Government at Bombay, and of the Residency at 
Bushire, do contain materials of a more detailed and 
tiustwoithy chaiacter than any it was in Mi Pal grave’s 
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power to consult. During the last fifty years* the Anglo- 
Indian agent in the Persian Gulf has been in frequent 
contact With the Wahdbis of Nejed — for the Indian 
Government has good reason to watch with pecuhai in- 
terest the proceedings of that sect. The fact is, that 
the same tenets winch reign at Riad in an independent 
monarchy are scattered through, the length and breadth 
of India in the far more dangerous form of secret confia- 
termties, inspired with the most bigoted detestation of 
the infidel Feringht The AmbeylA campaign of 1863 
affords an illustration 111 point On that occasion it cost 
the army 847 men killed and wounded to subdue a small 
band of marauding fanatics on our far 1101 th-west frontier , 
and it has since been conclusively established that the 
head-centres of the band were the Wahdbi priests of 
Patna — men of irreproachable lespectability, who had 
been accounted, up to the moment of their detection, 
among the most inoffensive citizens that the unwarlike 
neighbourhood of Calcutta could produce. 

Presuming that Mr. Palgiave’s work has lendered 
our readers sufficiently familiar with the story of the 
Aiabian Wahdbis, it may now be worth while- to notice 
briefly the salient points in the past relations of British 
India with the Nejedi dynasty Three different sets of 
cncumstances have from time to time bi ought the two 
powers into contact — first, the audacious piracies carried 
on in the Peisian Gulf, under the protection and encou- 
ragement of the Wahdbis, by several maritime Arab 
tribes, especially the Joasmis , next, our intei est in the 
two great invasions of Nejed by the Egyptians , and in 
the last place, oui obligation to extend moial su{Jport to 
the kingdom of Oman and the chiefship of Bahrein against 
the encroachments incessantly directed against both of 
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them fioni'Dcieyiyah and Riad. Thiougliout .ill these 
complications the distinctive piinuple of 0111 policy has 
been a clcsuc to have as litlle to do with ihe»Walnlbis 
as possible, consistently with the necessity of maintaining 
the maritime peace of the Pei sum Gulf, and, above all, to 
avoid a downi lght collision with them Thus, when a naval 
expedition was despatched against the Joasnu piiates in 
1809, the full effect of the blow was ceilamly maiied*by 
the foibeaiancc which the officei in command was 01 deied 
to show towauls the Wahdbis Again, when the 1 111dm 
of Muscat, 01 > as he is mole propet ly called, the SulLln 
of Oman, shoilly aflenvaids eiiUeated 0111 assistance 
against the Wahdbis, he was told that the Bulish Go- 
vernment had no paiticulai inlciesl in the quail el, and 
that he had bettci make what Icims he could with his 
adveisaiies. Next came the fust Egyptian invasion of 
Nejed — a cause of gieal relief to the Sultan It was 
now the turn of the Wahdbi Amir to laise signals of 
distress. He sent an envoy to the British Residency at 
Buslnre, pioposing to enter into a treaty of amity and 
free trade with us But his suit was as unsuccessful as 
that of ^lre Sul tin hacl pieviously been , we politely de- 
clined giving him any countenance. When the news 
leached India, in 1818, that Ibrahim Pasha had captuied 
and destioyed Dereyiyah, and was meditating an ad- 
vance to the shores of the Peisian Gulf, the Maiquis 
of Hastings conceived the design of allying the English 
arms by land and sea with the Egyptian conqueioi, and 
so making a clean sweep of all the lilloial nests of piiaey, 
whether Joasmi or Wahdbi. Captain Sadlici, of Ilei 
Majesty’s 47th Regiment, was the officci selected to con- 
duct the necessary negotiations with Ibiahim Pasha, In 
quest of the Pasha, whose camp was at Medina, and 
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afterwards in his company, Captain Sadlier; as is well 
known, traversed the breadth of the Arabian peninsula 
— from Katif, on the Persian Gulf, to Yambo, on the 
Red Sea. Politically, howevei, the enterprise was a 
failure Ibrahim Pasha, so far fiom desiring to push 
his conquests further east, was content to rest on his 
laurels, and had, in fact, begu$i his march homewaids 
before Captain Sadlier arrived He sailed from Jeddo 
for Suez at the same time that Captain Sadlier, re mfeetd , 
took his departure for Bombay. The yeai 1 834 brought 
a renewal of the question 1 whether our treaty engage- 
ments with the Sultdn of Oman did not demand the 
interposition of British force to save him from the Wa- 
hdbis. Lord William Bentinck repudiated any such 
liability He even went so far as to contemplate, un- 
moved, the contingency of the Wahdbis seizing the 
port of Muscat and making it # a base for the renewal of 
piracy in the Gulf ‘ It would be much easier/ he said, 
‘and cheaper to chastise them then, than to take up^ the 
matter as it stood, and constitute ourselves the guardians 
of the Sultdn’s possessions against all comers ' 

Once more, the aid which the Sultdn couklTnet obtain 
from England, came to him indirectly through an Egyp- 
tian diversion Khiushid Pasha in 1836 advanced with 
a large force from Medina, and in two years made him- 
self mastei of all Nejed, Hasa, and Katif But this 
time India had no welcome for the Egyptian commandei 
The policy of the Indian Government was no longer 
coloured by exclusively oriental considerations, but had 
to take its tone fiom Lord Palmeiston, who at thisjunc- 

1 By Article II of the Treaty of 1798, the friends and enemies of cither 
Government are to be the friends of the other But in piacticc this pro- 
vision has always been a dead letter foi both panics 
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turc was cairying thiough, in conjunction with the 
Noithoin Powell, his delci initiation to 1 educe Muhammad 
Al/, the too powci fill Pasha of Egypt, to subordination 
ab a vassal of the Poite 'Thai ebullition of hostility 
to Egypt and to Fiance pioduced a singuLu indued 
rcsulL on the politics of Aiabia Instead of viewing the 
downfall of Wah.lbi fanaticism, and the lise of senu- 
civthsecl Egypt in its stead, with complacency, the Indian 
Government omitted no cffoit of diplomacy to counteiact 
K hui shid Pasha s progi ess. S U ong 1 emonsti anccs were 
addicsscd to Muhammad All by the English Consul- 
General at Caiio The lcsult was, that in May 1840 the 
Egyptians yielded to oui piessiue and evacuated Aiabia, 
Within thiec years aflrr then depaituie the Walnibis 
wcieonce moie an oiganised powei undei tlieii lightful 
Amh, Fai/ul. 

One of Fai/ufs fust acts was to add less a com mu m- 

* 

caLion to the Resident at Busline, begging foi the fuend- 
sliip of the Polish Government. 11 is advam es met with 
a civil leply ; hut it was al the same time significantly 
lemaikcd that out piesence in his vicinity had no other 
object than the picscivation of peace on the wateis of the 
Pci sian Gulf Almost simultaneously with the evchange 
of these bauen couilcsies, the prepondeialing miluence 
which Fabul had acquucd at Pahiein and elsewhcie on 
the coast began to inspile the Bombay Government with 
uneasiness. But Loid Ellenboiough, to whom the ques- 
tion was re fci red, declined to inteifcie, and m 1844 his 
successor Loid Hai dingo, took the same view. The 
latter, howevei, consented, the following ycai, to a naval 
demonstration off the Batinah coast on behalf of the 
Siilldn of Oman, whose tcnitoiies had been invaded by 
the Wahdbis in consideiablc numbers. Not a shot was 
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fiiecl from the Butish ships, but their piesence enabled 
the Sultdn to purchase peace from Faizul at the cost of 
an annual tribute. 

Similar demonstiations were made for the protection, 
in 1851, of Bahrein, and, in 1853, of Oman foi the second 
time The invasion, checked in the latter instance, was of 
a veiy serious character It was led by Faizul's son, 
Abdullah, who did not retii e until he had extoited from the 
Sultdn a large sum of ready money, and an agreement to 
pay double the former tribute. In 1859 it? lequired the 
presence of the whole English squadron before Katif 
to induce Faizul’s deputy at that place to abandon his 
designs on Bahrein and sue for pardon; but on this, 
as on previous occasions, a threatening attitude proved 
Sufficient for 0111 purpose Once only — in 1861 — did the 
British Government commit itself to actual hostilities 
with the Wahdbis, and even then it was rather the 
semblance than the reality of* war that we displayed. 
Faizul, influenced probably by sentiments of Arab hos- 
pitality, had refused to comply with our demand that* he 
should expel fiom his fort at Daman a political refugee, 
whose intrigues for sixteen years had kept Bahiein and 
all its neighbourhood in a ferment The Resident, thei e- 
fore, proceeded to obtain satisfaction by force. An houi’s 
distant firing from a steamer, to which the twin forts of 
Daman and Katif made no response, and which termi- 
nated without a man being touched on either side, gave 
the Wahdbi Governor a decent excuse for expelling the 
obnoxious chief , and thei e the dispute ended This in- 
cident gave use to a lcmarkable proceeding on the part 
of the Tui kish Governor-General of Bagdad. That func- 
tionary entered a formal protest against the Resident’s con- 
duct, on the ground that Faizul was only the Porte’s vice- 
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gerent in Nejcd, and that the fort of Daman was an integial 
pail of the Tuikish cmpiie. The piotest was disallowed 
by the English consul-gcnciul at Bagdad , for, although it 
is not improbable that since the second Egyptian invasion 
the Wahdbi Amh has lcmaincd tubutaiy to the Tuik- 
ishj authorities at Mecca — the tribute being lcgaidcd as 
an offering to the head of his religion— thcic is no conti o- 
vcitmg the fact that the practical authority of the Porte 
in Ncjed is ml, The incident, however, is desciving of 
lcmaik, because the Wahdbis, when it suits theii pur- 
pose, aic rath ci given to making paiadc of their nominal 
dependence on Constantinople, 

We now piocced to nairate transactions of a more 
lcccnt date, to which the foregoing occurrences formed a 
nccessaiy inti oduction. In the intciioi of Oman, about 
100 miles west of Muscat, thcic is a foil and disti id called 
Rostak, the chaigc of which, two ycais ago, was held by 
Sayyid Gcs, a kinsman of the Sultdn Sayyid Gcs becom- 
ing restive, the Sultdn matched out of Muscat to coeice 
him" Opposition was offered, and while the Sultdn was 
still besieging the foit, Turk! bin Ahmad Sadaui, the 
commandant of the Wahdbi stronghold at Beicymah, 
came up in force, and insisted on the contending pai ties 
accepting Ins mediation The Sultdn was consequently 
obliged to abandon the siege, and lctiun humiliated to 
Muscat. No soonci had the troops of Oman disappcaicd 
than the Wahdbi sewed the fort he piofessedly had come 
to rescue, lavaged the sunounding teiritoiy, killed some 
of the inhabitants, and extorted from the lest a huge 
pecuniary ransom. Intelligence of this outrage leached 
Busliiw in Dcccmbci 1864, The Residency was at that 
time, and is still, held by Colonel Lewis Pclly, ail officei 
who, during his previous employment in Sind, had 
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acquired the entire confidence of the Governor ‘of Bombay, 
and also was not unknown to the Anglo-Indian public — 
for the two dissunilai leasons, that in 1858 he wrote a 
foolish book, and in i860 had the enterprise to travel 
from Teheran through Herat, Kandahar, and Beluchistdn, 
to the British frontier m Sind. Colonel Pelly now, on 
his own responsibility, determined to visit the Wahdbi 
Amfr at Riad He started from the Port of Kowcit on 
the 1 8th of February, 1865, accompanied by a naval 
officer, Lieutenant Dawes, and the Residency suigeon, 
Dr Colvill. Faizul received the party civilly, and dui mg 
their short stay at Riad, Lieutenant Dawes succeeded in 
ascertaining the latitude and longitude of the city, and 
Dr Colvill, we believe, piocuied some interesting geo- 
logical and botanical specimens. But otheiwise the ex- 
pedition was without any lesult. Returning fiom the 
interior, Colonel Pelly emeiged 1 on the 18th March near 
Bahiem, and from thence embaiked for Bushire, where 
he arrived before the end of March Veiy soon aftcr- 
waids he came to England on leave for six months. 
During his absence fresh indignities befell the Sultdn of 
Oman. First of all, a delegate fiom Faizul arnved at 
Muscat, demanding four times the amount of the usual 
tribute. Then Abdul Aziz, a brother of the Sadairi, 


1 The secunty with which Colonel Pelly visited Riad has at times been 
quoted in disparagement of Mr Palgra\e’s adventmes Some critics ha\e 
even gone so far as to imply that there was no necessity for Mr l’algr n c to 
have stooped to the immorality of disguise These people foi get that Colonel 
Pelly travelled with all the prestige atticlnng to the well-known office of 
Resident at Bushire, and that it is not given to cveiyone to enjoy so redoubt- 
able an advantage Besides, even if, for argument's sake, it be conceded 
that Mr Palgravc, in a shooting coat, would for twelve months have been as 
safe ns Colonel Pelly was for one month in a scarlet uniform, theft needs 
very little experience of the East to know that no recognised European ever 
has a chance of obtaining such an admission to the inner life of the peop'e 
as it was the principal object of Mr Palgrave’s wanderings to obtain. 

C 
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who in the preceding year had hamed Roslak, made his 
appearance as a WahAbi agent among the Deni BA Ali 
and Jenubah tubes m the southcin piovincc 6f Jaalan, 
and, with the assistance of these disaffected Aiabs, be* 
sieged and cap tilled Siii, a port about 80 miles below 
htpscat, plundei mg the ba/aai and shooting some of the 
inhabitants Lastty, a -Uneaten mg cloud of WahAbis 
gatheicd about Ras-iil Khaim A in the Joasmi temtdry, 
north of Oman. In shoit, when Colonel Pclly ic turned 
to India tovvaids the close of 1865, there was a general 
disoidci along the whole fiontier, and the Suit An's pros- 
pects looked as gloomy as they had ever been dunng the 
WahAbi uruption of 1853. 

Colonel Pelly ariived at Muscat on the 25th Novem- 
ber, bringing with him appoicntly ante blanche fiojn the 
Bombay Government to do whatever he might think best 
for the SullAn’s piotcclioii The fust intelligence that 
reached him was that Fauul, the famous WahAbi 
Amfr, was undoubtedly dead, though Abdullah, who 
had succeeded to the throne, was doing his bast to keep 
the event secret The Government of Nejed was still 
earned on in FaUul’s name, and Abdullah even sluank 
not fiom the nony of putting Ins futheis seal to des- 
patches which dcclaicd the wilier to be, ‘ by the blessing 
of God, in good health ’ Faizul’s disappearance fiom the 
scene was unquestionably a gieat point in the SultAn’s 
favoui Colonel Pclly uiged the SullAn to take advan- 
tage of the confusion to which it had given rise among 
the enemy. Bereymah was the keystone of the WahAbi 
power for annoyance, and tins place Colonel Pclly thought 
the* ©man i troops might take by land, while by sea Eng- 
lish co-operation might pci haps mulct lake the blockade 
of the WahAbi ports. The latter part of the scheme 
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was not, however, easy of execution. 1 1 respective of the 
Resident’s steam yacht, the ‘ Berenice,* there was only 
one English man-of-war in the Gulf— the ‘ Highflyei ’ — 
and Captain Pasley, who commanded the latter vessel, 
was under orders to return to Bombay as soon as pos- 
sible Under the pressure of this difficulty, Colonel Pelly 
conceived that he had no alternative but summary action, 
such as he had not at first contemplated He addressed 
a communication to the Amfr of Nejed, .demanding 111 
peremptory terms a written apology for the late Wahdbi 
outrages in Oman, and also payment of 27,700 dollais as 
compensation for the Hindu-British subjects residing 
at Sdr whose propcity had been plundered by Abdul 
Azfz. This ultimatum was delivered by Captain Pasley 
to the Shaikh of Katif on the 12th of Januaiy for 
despatch to Riad, and seventeen da^s from that date 
were allowed for compliance , with the teims On the 
30th the ‘Highflyer’ returned to Katif foi an answer 
The Shaikh had no answer to give; and theieupon, in 
accordance with instructions received befoiehand from 
Colonel Pelly, Captain Pasley commenced hostilities 
against the place The shallow wateis of tfie bay le- 
fused admittance to his ship, and his heavy boats were 
unable to approach within 1,200 yards of the shore 
The native agent, however, who, in Colonel Pelly’s 
absence at Muscat, acted as political adviser to the 
expedition, assured Captain Pasley that the foit of 
Daman was defended by only twelve men , and, upon 
this repiesentation, it was detei mined to take the crews 
of two light cutters to the assault. Even these boats 
grounded a long distance from the beach, so that 
Lieutenant Long and lus thirty gallant followers had 
to wade through 300 yards of mud and sand before 
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they found themselves in the presence of the enemy. 
They earned tlic lower storey of the foil with a rush, 
but this success only showed them that to altcnipt any- 
thing moic was hopeless Gates and walls, manned by 
marksmen fai mote numerous than their own small party, 
still sepaiated them fiom the puncipal toweis. Ihcic 
was nothing to do but to^ ictiie to the boats They did 
so in good older, but with a loss ollogclhci of two sea- 
men killed, apd one officer and two seamen wounded. 
After this affaii, the unfoi lunate issue of which must be 
ascubed to the deficiency of the local infoimation at 
Captain Paslcy’s command, and to the imprudence 
with which the cntcrpusc was attempted, the ‘ High- 
flyer icturncd to Muscat, and being theie joined 
by the 'Berenice/ the two vessels proceeded southwauls 
to Sih, the scene of the Jenubah msmicction Ai liv- 
ing at Sih on the nth Fcbruaiy, Colonel PcIIy gave 
six houis notice to all non-combatants to cleai out of the 
foits and the neighborhood of the shipping The ‘ High- 
flyer/ then opened fiie, and aftci thice hours’ bombaid- 
ment, 1 educed the forts to mins. 1 he next morning het 
boats went up the Si'ir creek, and destioycd 01 confis- 
cated evciy vessel belonging to the Jenubahs, With 
this measure of chastisement, active operations termi- 
nated, The 'Highflyer’ started for Bombay on the 
13th, and Colonel Pelly the same day lotuined up the 
Gulf towmds the tclegiaph station at Cape Mussendom. 

That very day them was enacted at Sohni a tragedy, 
before which, to boirow an expression from Colonel 
Pelly, the horrors of Macbeth must pale. Sohai 1a on 
the 'Batinah coast, noith of Muscat, and not far fiom 
the inland fortress of Beieymah. Mr, Palgiave’s fnends 
will remember it as the port of his departure on the 
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unlucky coasting voyage in which he was wrecked. 
Hither had come Sultdn Thoweyni, in order to or- 
ganise campaign against the Wahdbjs at Bereymah. 
On tlie fatal 13th of February he Jay down in an upper 
chamber to sleep — Jus * custom always in the afternoon 1 
Stealingupon lus secure horn, his son, Sayyid Sal/m, with 
a Wahdbi attendant named Bpshari, crept up the stair- 
case, entered the chamber, and silently closed the door 
from the inside. Besharf drew a double-barrelled pistol 
from under his cloak. Sal/m signalled him to fire. But 
Besharf handed the weapon to the prince, and drew lus 
dagger, intimating by a noiseless gesture that if the pistol 
failed to do its work, he would * mak' sikker’ with cold 
steel Salim then fired both barrels into his fathers fore- 
head, and all was over Thoweyni had passed from 
sleep to death without a struggle The murderers threw 
a sheet over the corpse, and hurried downstairs. Their 
first care was to seize Sayy&L Turk!, the late Sul tin's 
brother, and throw him heavily ironed into a dungeon. 
It was then given out m the town that Thoweyni had 
died of fever At nightfall the body was secretly buried 
under the floor of an inner room, and the parricide rode 
off with his accomplices to take possession of the kingly 
power at Muscat. 

Vague rumours of what had happened at Sohar 
reached Colonel Pelly at Cape Mussendom on the 20th 
He lost no time in coming to see for himself how matters 
stood at Muscat Calling at Sohar on his way, he suc- 
ceeded in effecting the release of Sayyid Turk/. At 
Muscat, where he arrived on the 2nd March, he found 
everything in confusion Sayyid Salfm had thrown himself 
into the hands of the Wahibi faction, and was the mere 
creature of their behests, On the 6th, Colonel Pelly 
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obtained intelligence that the Salim had a plot on foot 
foi suddenly attacking the ‘Beicmcc’ that night, a*, she 
lay at anchoi . Wlutcvei may have been the anrounl of 
tiuth m this rcpoit, theie is no doubt that the ‘ Uci cnicc’ 
had not die means of defending hciself if attacked, and 
that all the Hindus of Muscat weic m uttei panic 
Colonel Pelly theicfoic aqtcd as piudcncc dictated, and, 
after having taken on boaid all persons who had any 
claim to British protection, steamed quietly out of the 
harboui. 

All these events — fiom the first appearance of the 
• Highflyci ’ in the Gulf up to the * Berenice’s’ rctiiement 
from Muscat — had followed one upon another in such 
quick succession, that theie h.ul been little time for the 
Bombay Government to lefci foi msti notions to Calculla. 
In judging, thcrefoic, of Su John Lawrence's foieign 
policy, it musl be undei stood that he is not icsponsiblc 
foi any of Colonel Polly’s piocecdings. But we must be 
permitted to observe that the Biitish agent at Bushire 
appeals to have not always acted with discretion , and it is 
painful to leficct how little control it is possible foi the 
Government of this countiy 01 of India to cxeicise over 
its office! s m these 1 emote legions, while pci haps ii re- 
parable mischief has been done. The vciy fiist oppoi- 
tumty that the Government of India obtained for in- 
terposing its authority aiose out of the amval at Bombay 
of envoys fiom Sayyid Salim These envoys were the 
bcaieis of a letter, m which their maslci piotcsted against 
the recent depot taiion of Hindu met chants fiom Muscat 
in the * Bci cnicc,’ and pointed to the pci feet safety of all 
the pi opei ly which had then been abandoned as a pi oof 
that he had been unjustifiably disci edited by Colonel 
Pelly’s apprehensions. Sir John Lawience decided that 
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this letter should be answered in terms of frigid civility. 
It was impossible to continue to Sayyid Sal/m the relations 
of personal friendship which our officers had cultivated 
with his father , but it was equally undesirable that the 
diplomatic relations of two States mutually necessary to 
each othei should be suddenly and completely broken off 
for the crime of an individual. It was no part of the 
dirty of the British Government to avenge the death of 
the late Sultdn of Muscat, 01 to punish the guilt of his 
successor. 

While this question was being discussed in. India, 
affairs in the Gulf had righted themselves with singular 
rapidity. The inducements which usually led the British 
Government to assist, and the Wahdbis to attack, Oman, 
had alike been much weakened by lecent events The 
new ruler had no title to our legard, while, on the other 
hand, he was the publicly declared ally of the Wahdbi 
Governoi at Bereymah. A ‘further reason why the 
Wahdbis should, for a time at any rate, show a peace- 
able bearing to their neighbours, was the fear lest our 
unsuccessful attack on Katif might only be the prelude 
to more serious hostilities. The Amir Abdullah re- 
garded this contingency with alarm. He took early 
measures for averting the storm by the despatch of two 
emissaries from Riad — one to entreat the mediation of 
his suzerain at Constantinople, and the other to patch up 
a peace with the English representative at Bushire The 
first messenger, though he earned with him two Nejcdi 
horses as a piesent foi the Sultdn, advanced no fur- 
ther than Bagdad, being turned back by the Turkish 
Governor-General of that province. Ihe second has 
recently (1866) engaged in negotiations with Colonel Pelly, 
and the conciliatory spirit he displays gives reason to 
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hope that the scvcial causes of dissatisfaction which lhe 
Buiish Govcrnmcnl has against the Amh of Ncjed me 
in a fan way of adjustment It only remains to he added 
that all is quiet again at Muscat, and that the Uadois 
who fled have now i atuincd to then foimci avocations 

From the ghltci mg waves of the Pci&ian Gulf we must 
/now take flight to the barq steppes and snow-capped moun- 
tains of Ccntial Asia In that inhospitable legion, the 
Stale which, from its geographical position, must always 
be viewed with the greatest intci cst by England, is Af- 
ghdnistdn. This Kingdom, during the last ycais of Dost 
Muhammad’s icign, picscnLcd the appeal nnee of as com- 
pact and independent a government as even the authors 
of the Afghdn wai could evci have hoped artificially to 
ci eate on oui noi til-west frontioi Dost Muhammad’s last 
feat, performed when ho must have been dose on 
dghty ycais of age, was to wiesl IIciaL Aom Persian 
influence He died on the 9th June, 1863, twelve days 
after he had taken the city by stoim. From that moment 
tile Nemesis of Muhammadan polygamy, 111 the usual foim 
of cliildicn by different molhcis sci ambling for the inherit- 
ance, has imd Its curse of anarchy and civil wai heavily 
on Afghdnistln. 

The old Amir left sixteen sons, Four of these 
wcie too young at the time of his death to have acquh cd 
any peisonal influence , but of the cldei twelve, eveiy 
single man aspnccl, if not losolcsupicmacy as his fathei’s 
successor, at any late to a sepaialc piincipahty indepen- 
dent of any brothel’s contiol. Those whose ambition 
aimed at the entue kingdom were five in number 1 — 

1 Tfic most piomlncnt of tho seven chiefs liguiing ns partisans rather 
than principals were Wall Muhammad, Fmz Muhammad, and Aslam kh.ln, 
In this same class may be also ranked two grandsons of Dost Muhammad, 
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namely, Afzal and A zlm Khdn, sons of one motlier; 
and Shei AH, Amin Khdn, and Sharif Khdn, sons of 
anothei Aid moie highly-born lady. 

Afzal Khan, aged fifty-two, the eldest of Dost Muham- 
mad’s sons, bore the reputation of being also the bravest , 
his conquests in the north had added considerable terntory 
to the Afghdn dominions, and, for some time past he 
had been governing with vigour and popularity the whole 
tract lying between the Hindu Kln'rsh and the Oxus. 
(This province, known to the Afghdns as Turkistdn, we 
shall prefer to speak of as Balkh, in consequence of the 
Russians having appropriated the formei name for the 
districts of their southern frontier ) The head-quarters 
of Ufzal Khdn’s Government weie fixed at Takhtapul, 
a city which has 1 lsen on the ruins of the ancient and 
more familiar Balkh, or Bactra. Perhaps it was this 
proximity to Bokhara that first suggested the matrimonial 
connexion subsisting between his son and daughter and a 
daughter and son of the King of Bokhaia Afzal Khdn 
was still at Takhtapul when Herat fell and Dost Muham- 
mad died 

Azfm Khdn is described by Dr. Bcllew, who saw him 
in 1857, as a middle-aged man of very tall stature and her- 
culean frame, with a dignified and commanding mien 
Little, if at all, inferior to Afzal Khdn as a soldier, he 
was incomparably Afzal Khdn’s superior in statecraft. 
Without any leal love for the English, Azfm Khdn had 
yzt established a strong claim upon our goodwill by the 

rathi Muhammad and Jaldl-ud-dfn Khdn, sons of the famous Akbai 
Khdn, who muidcred Sir Willrun Macnaghtcn rathi Muhammad had 
courage and ability, and Jaldl-ud din Khdn deserves notice because a 
recent journey through India to Mecca and Constantinople had inspired him 
with apparently a sincere regard for the English, such as no other Barukzn 
sarddr pretended to feel, 
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couise he "adopted in 1857, when the whole Afghan 
nation clamouicd to be led down the passes that they 
might join the mulmeei sepoys in a mciitoiious''c\tcnm- 
nation of the infidel English. Dost Muhammad would 
perhaps have been unable to icsjsl the popuLu ciy but foi 
A/lm Khdn’s steadfast and openly declared advocacy of 
the English cause 'I lip eastern distucts of Kln'11 m and 
Khost, bordering upon the Indian fi on tier, wcic Aitfm 
ICh An's charge, blit he had left them to follow the AfghAn 
army to Hciat 

All the tlucc pnnccs foiming the second gi oup of 
compelitois had likewise accompanied then father to 
Hciat, The youngest of the U10, Shailf KhAn, aged 
thuty, held the soulh-wcstcin distiicts of Fan ah and 
Ghirishk Not wanting in mihlaiy coinage, he piobably 
shone best as a civil administiatoi. lie had somehow 
accumulated more ti cabin c than any of his biolheis, but 
he maned this impoitani advantage by a fickleness of 
spirit cxtraoidinary even in an AfghAn, unstable as 
watei, he was the Reuben of these Bcni-Isiael, foicdoomed 
not to excel 

Very •different in characici was Amin KhAn, Govci- 
noi of Kandahai, in tlie south — a bold impetuous man, 
who always took the shot test load to his object, and suf- 
fered no temptation oi obstacle to baulk his purpose. 

Shcr AH, forty years of age, was perhaps not equal 
to Afzal KhAn as a general, 01 to A/fm KhAn as a 
statesman, but he was, nevertheless, an adept in the arts 
both of peace and of wai, as undei stood among his 
countrymen , and if it had not been that his many fine 
qualifies weie alloyed by an ungovernable temper, which 
at times entirely swamped his judgment, he might well 
have been recognised by othcis besides his fathei as the 
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flower of the family. Slier All's political proclivities had 
hitheito been towaids a Persian rather than an English 
alliance 

Shet All it was whom Dost Muhammad, some time 
before the expedition to Herat, had publicly selected as 
his successor, passing over the claims of both the cldei 
princes, Afzal Khdn and Azfm«Khdn The selection, 
according to family custom, was authoutative Shei All 
ever since had borne the designation of heir-apparent , and 
when Dost Muhammad died, none ventured* to question 
his title to succeed. Even Azfm Khdn himself m that first 
hour of confusion was fain to join in the general homage 
due to Sher All as 1 ightful Amir of Afghdmstdn 

Signs of disaffection to the new lulcr soon showed 
themselves. Fust Amin Khdn, then Sharif Khdn, 
and lastly Azlm Khdn, abruptly quitted Herat, and le- 
tued to their lespective foiti esses in Kandahar, Ghirishk, 
and Khiirm The Amir himself began his return 
march towards Kabul on the 5th of July, leaving his thiid 
son, Yakub Khdn, as Governor of Herat. He reached 
Ghazni on the 24th of August, and halted there in order 
to ascertain what Azlm Khdn was about in the neigh- 
bouring district of Khiirm. His inquiries elicited very 
unsatisfactory intelligence He therefoie diverged east- 
ward with his whole force into Khiirm, and compelled 
Azlm Khdn, who was hardly prepared foi such prompt 
action, to tendei a formal submission The two bi others 
then embraced Azlm Khdn swore fealty to the Amir, 
and in letiun obtained a confirmation of all the dignities 
and emoluments he had enjoyed during the late reign. 
The Amir, having thus scotched his snake, recom- 
menced the march to Kabul, which city he finally reached 
on die 9th of September. Before the end of the year he 
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had the satisfaction of icccivjng rcgulai recognition fiom 
the Untish Government as successor to Dost Muhammad’s 
vacant throne. f 

The wintci passed away without any event of lmpoi t- 
ancc , even Bai uk/ai restlessness is not pi oof against 
‘ the mesmeriser snow ’ But with the first genial breath 
of spring both Af/al Kfedn and A/fin Khdn were up and 
doing. The foimci, notwithstanding that he had bdgun 
by sending in letters to Hciat replete with protestations 
of the most" devoted loyalty to Shcr All, now scrupled 
not to proclaim himself tluoughout Balkh as Amh of 
Afghdmstdn • indeed, his preparations for making good 
the claim by foicc of arms were already well advanced. 
The latter was busily organising an insurrection in 
Klnirm ; but he hesitated to engage in any ovcit out- 
break, being anxious that all the odium of the intended 
rupture might fall upon the Amir With this object he 
left his foit of Guidez with a gunison so insufficient as 
to invite attack. The bail look. One of the Amir's 
officers indiscreetly pounced on the foil in his sovereign’s 
name, and Azlm Khdn was at once provided with a 
pretext for rebellion The Amir met the double danger 
boldly. On the 201I1 of April 1864, he despatched the 
best soldier in his kingdom, Muhammad Rafik, to ciush 
Azlm Khan in the south-east, while he himself marched 
northwards to meet Afral Khdn’s more formidable in- 
vasion Fortune favouied Ins tactics As soon as 
Muhammad Rafik cnteied Khiirm, Azlm Khdn’s ven- 
ture utieily collapsed Abandoned by his troops, Azlm 
Khdn on the 16th of May lied for refuge into Bntish 
ternjpry, and became a pensioner of Sir John Lawrence 
at RAwal Pmclt 

In the meantime the armies of the Amir fiom Kabul 
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and of Afzal Khdn from Takht&pul had come face to 
face in the mountain defiles of the Hindu Khrish near 
Bamian. *On the 3rd of June an indecisive but hotly- 
contested action took place between the advance guards 
of cither host, at a place called Bajgah. The Amfr’s 
troops in this engagement were commanded by his eldest 
son, the heir-apparent, who displayed great gallantry, 
killilig two of the enemy with his own hand Two days 
afterwards the Amfr was reinforced by the arrival 
of Muhammad Rafik with the troops which had been 
employed in suppressing Azfm Khdn's disturbances 
in Khiirm Such a concentration of the Amir’s whole 
strength was more than Afzal Khdn was prepared to 
meet; he had calculated that Azfm Khdn would have 
found full employment for half the Kabul army On the 
other hand, family traditions, as well as the nearly equal 
strength of the opposing force, disposed the Amir to 
avoid further bloodshed With these sentiments prevail- 
ing in either camp, the natural result was peace The 
Amir and Afzal Khdn publicly embraced one another 
on the 29th of June , and the reconciliation which fol- 
lowed was, to all outward appearance, perfect • It was 
agieed that the two armies should proceed peaceably 
together into Balkh, and that, after having seen some- 
thing of the province with his own eyes, the Amir 
should then define Afzal Khdn’s future position m the 
State In pursuance of this arrangement, the brothers 
proceeded harmoniously to Tashkurghan, a town about 
forty miles south-east of Takhtapul Here, on the 9th 
of August, Afzal Khdn's claims were settled to his satis- 
faction by nearly the whole of his former government 
being restored to him For yet anothei fortnight all 
went merry as a marriage bell, and then came a sudden 
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crash. The conduct at Takhtapul of Af/al Khdn’s son, 
Abdul RalunAn, having given use to some suspicion, 
the Am(r summoned the young chief to his picscnce. 
Abdul RahmAn, instead of obeying the summons, lied 
acioss the Oxus into Bokhara. Pci haps the Amh 
wanted an excuse for long- meditated tieacheiy, pci haps 
his oidinary principles of action weie overwhelmed in a 
sudden tempest of angei ; but whatevci may have been 
the motive, he visited the sins of Abdul RahmAn on his 
fathei, Afzal KhAn. In public daibai he called up one 
of his kinsmen, gave him a pair of leg-irons, and bade 
him seize and fetter Af/al KhAn. The Sardai had the 
independence to lcmonstrate, and begged that, if the 
Amh persisted in his detei mmation, some one else 
might lie found to do his bidding Almost beside him- 
self with passion, the Amh turned to a more complaisant 
coin tier, Geneial Shaikh Mir, and insisted on being 
obeyed. The geneial took the iions and repaired with 
them to A fail Khdn’s quartcis Placing them icspect- 
fully before the old piince, he informed him of the 
Amir's order, Af/al Khdn said, ‘It is God’s will 
and, spitting lluce times on his own beard, sti etched out 
his legs, when the geneial affixed the uons and left him. 

Intense excitement followed this coup d'dlat The 
AfghAn nobles had seen the Amh only two days pre- 
viously at the tomb of one of their holiest saints swear 
fidelity to Af/al KhAn solemnly on the Kui An, and the 
fresh lemembrancc of that scene effectually destroyed their 
faith m the A mil, and devoted all then sympathy to his 
wronged prisonci. Several of them huriicd acioss the 
Oxu$ to join Abdul Rah m An in Bokhaia; others fled 
to Amin KhAn at Kandahar ; those that still stayed by 
the Amir held aloof from personal contact with a 
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temper which they had now greater cause than ever for 
mistrusting As for the gallant army which, under Afzal 
Khdn, Had so well held its own against the Amir in 
the passes of the Hindu Khtfsh, it melted away like a 
snowdrift Some small portion accepted a service of 
doubtful fidelity under the Amir, and one body of 800 
1 egular troops made good its rgtieat to Kandahar, but 
thtf majority dispersed in plundering parties over the 
northern districts. From Tashkurghaii the Amir pro- 
ceeded to Takhtapul There the confiscation of Afzal 
Khdn’s property, and the deportation of his zandnd to 
Kabul, occupied some time Early in October, the Amir 
appointed his nephew, Fathi Muhammad, Governor of 
Balkh, and turned his own steps southwards to the 
capital He entered Kabul in tiiumphal procession on 
the 14th of November 

Meanwhile the fugitive Abdul Rahmdn had been 
received with open arms by his fathei -m-law, the King 
oi Bokliaia. The tale of Afzal Khdn’s wrongs, com 
firmed as it was by the production of the Kurdn bearing 
the seal of the perjured Amir, moved general indigna- 
tion. The King laid the case before his C allege of 
Divines, and when the learned men leplied by pronoun- 
cing sentence of excommunication against the Amir, he 
declared to the assembled Court his royal intention of 
espousing Abdul Rahmdn’s quarrel at the head of an 
army of 10,000 men 

Nor was it from the north alone that danger threat- 
ened the Amir. The signs of the times weie equally- 
menacing in the south Amin Khdn for months had 
been exerting all his energies to put Kandahai in a 
state of defence, and now, just as his plans for throwing 
down the gauntlet to the Amir appioached maturity, he 
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obtained the important assistance of Shailf IChdn’s 
money bags. Sharif Khan and he, with their nephew, 
Jaldl-ud-dln, as a subordinate member of thef tnumvi- 
rate, entered into a compact to stand by each othei against 
the Am/r to the last extremity. 

It must have been an anxious time, therefoie, that 
winter of 1864-65, at K^bul, though the severity of the 
Afghdn climate guaranteed the Amir immunity from 
any immediate attack. Snow still lay deep over all the 
country, when the ball was opened in the Kandahar direc- 
tion by a forward movement on the part of Jaldl-ud- 
dln to capture the important fortress of Khilat-i-Ghilzai, 
on the road towards Ghazni and Kabul The attempt 
was unsuccessful, Jaldl-ud-dln, after a six weeks’ siege, 
being obliged, on the 28th March, 1865, to abandon 
the siege and fall back 011 Julduk, a place thirteen miles 
to the south But as a signal foi malcontents to bestir 
themselves, Jaldl-ud-dln’s efforts were by no means 
labour lost. Azlm Khdn, whose inUiguxng coirespond- 
ence with the Kandahar chiefs had been a sotuce of 
incessant trouble to his hosts throughout the ten months 
of his sojourn in British territory, now jecrossed the 
border , and betaking himself to his old haunts of Khiirm 
and K host, raised a standard of levolt, to which numbeis 
of the wild Waz/ri tube were very soon attracted 
He had alieady received considerable aid in money from 
Afzal Khdn’s wife, a puncess of masculine courage and 
energy, and about this time she sent him 25,000 
mpees, with a message that now or nevei was the time 
to show his manhood, if he had none to show, he had 
better spend the present remittance in buying a shroud, 
for he would get no more from her. 

Still the Amir rose to face his various foes un- 
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dauntedly. Recurring to the plan of campaign which 
last year had served his turn so well, he dispatched 
Muhammad Rafik against Azfm Khdn, with instructions 
to disperse the Khtirm insurgents as soon as possible, 
and then join the main arm)', which he intended himself 
to lead against Candahai 

Muhammad Rafik, thus limited as to time, was unable 
to accomplish much in Khiirm Azfm Khdn at his 
approach fled to the Wazfn Hills, and the Am/r’s orders 
allowed no leisure for a pursuit All that Muhammad 
Rafik could do was to offer a large reward for the 
capture of the rebel prince, hastily pacify the disturbed 
tract, and then make the best of his way to the Am/r’s 
camp. 

He effected a junction with the Amfi at Mukhar, 
forty miles south of Ghaznf, on the 28th of May, and 
the united army reached Khdat-i-Ghilzai about the 3rd 
of June. By this time Jaldl-ucl-dfn had been joined 
by the other confederate sardars, Amfn Khdn and 
Sharff Khdn, and from Julduk the entue Kandahai 
force had advanced to a position within two miles of 
Khilat-i-Ghilzai. A collision was therefore imminent, 
and the chances seemed not to be in favour of the Amfr , 
for, although the two belligerent parties were about equal 
in point of numbers (say 12,000 men with 20 guns on 
eithei side), the Kandahar troops were better fed than 
those of Kabul, and their morale was unquestionably 
superior The battle took place at Kujhbaz on the 6tli 
of June One wing of the A mb's army, under the 
command of his eldest son, attacked Amfn Khdn’s bat- 
talions, while Rafik Khdn led the other against Shaiif 
Khdn. After four hours’ fighting the Kandahar troops 
had gained ground considerably, and were pressing their 

D 
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advantage with vigour. At this moment the Amir 
dashed up to his son’s side, and taunted hun with inca- 
pacity foi command Stung by such a repioof, the gallant 
heir-apparent put himself at the head of his men, and led 
a charge of desperate valoui, which earned everything 
before it. In the mifee the prince found himself face to 
face with Amin Khdn • A hand-to-hand combat ensued 
between the uncle and nephew, each giving and receiving 
some severe sword cuts. Suddenly A min Khdn diew 
a pistol from his girdle and shot the heir-apparent thiough 
the head. Five Kabulis at once avenged their leader, 
and Amin Khdn fell, riddled with bullets, by the side 
of his brother’s son. This was the turning-point of the 
battle. The Kandahar army wavered, broke, and lied, 
and tlie day was gamed for the Amir Eighteen guns 
and many prisoners (including Azlm K bin's eldest son, 
Surwar Khdn) fell into the Amir’s hands But, in the 
words of his own despatch fiom the field of battle, grief 
for the loss of his son ‘clouded all the joy of victory/ 
For four days the Kabul troops lemained inactive, allow- 
ing Sharif Khdn and Jaldl-ud-d/n to take back their 
shattered force to Kandahar without molestation, 

Nevertheless, the blow at Kujhbaz had been decisive. 
When the Amir at length advanced on Kandahai, the 
two rebel chiefs, with their principal adherents, came out 
to meet him * all surrendered then swords, and prayed to 
be forgiven So, without any further contest, the Amir 
entered the city a conqueror on the 14th of June, We 
may pause here for a moment to remaik the rapidity 
and completeness of the Amir’s success. A year ago 
ho* had been encompassed by foui poweiful rivals, any 
one of whom might have been backed to oust him from 
his inheritance. Where were they now ? Afzal Khdn 
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a captive, Sharif KMn a defeated suppliant for pardon, 
Amin Khdn slain, and A Am Khdn a hopeless refugee 
among the hills on the Indian frontier. 

Fortune, however, was not always to smile on the 
Amir. Alieady her face was darkening for him on the 
northern horizon, beyond ‘the bioad, clay-laden, lone 
Chorasmian stream 1 Abdul Rahmdn, with the nucleus 
of “an invading army procured under the auspices of his 
royal father-in-law, left the Bokhara Court on the 22nd 
of June, and reached the banks of the Oxus about the 
15th of July. 1 Faiz Muhammad, the commandant of 
Akcheh, first allowed him to cross the 1 iver unopposed, 
and then openly declared 111 his favoui. Fathi Mu- 
hammad, the Governor of Balkh, hastened out of Takhta- 
pul to retrieve Faiz Muhammad’s tieachery, but the dis- 
cipline of the Balkh troops, numbers of whom had be- 
longed to Afzal Khdn’s old army, went to the winds in 
the presence of Afzal Khdn’s son sounding in their ears 

1 In what strength Abdul Rahmdn rc entered Afghanistan is uncertain , 
but the constitution of Ins force suggests a reminiscence of Mr, Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Sohrab and Rustum ' — 

‘ The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard, 

First, with black sheepskin caps and with long spears , 

Large men, large steeds, who from Bokhara come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares 
Next the more temperate Toorhmtws of the south, 

The Tucas and the lances of Saloie, 

And those fiom Attruch and the Caspian sands , 

Light men, and on light steeds, who only drink 
The aend milk of camels and their wells 
And then a swarm of wandering horse, w'ho came 
From far, and a more doubtful service own’d , 

The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 
Of the Javartes, men with scanty beards 
And closc-set skull-caps , and those wilder hordes 
Who roam o’ci Kipchak, and the northern waste, 

Knlmuks and unkemp’d Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirgluzzes, 

Who come on shaggy pomes from Pamere ’ 
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the popular war-cry of rescue foi Afzal Khdn, and ven- 
geance on the perfidious Amir They lose in mutiny, 
compelled Fathi Muhammad to fly foi his life to Kabul, 
and en masse transferred their allegiance to the mvadet. 
Thus Abdul Rahmdn, without a blow, found himself 
master of all Balkh Flushed with success, he began pre- 
parations for an immediate descent on Kabul, leaving the 
security of his base to the charge of Faiz Muhammad.' 

Now, Faiz Muhammad was full brother to Wall 
Muhammad, whom the Amli, when stating for Kan- 
dahar, had appointed Governor of Kabul. And Wall 
Muhammad’s own conduct had of late not been altogethei 
above suspicion. The Amfr, therefoie, had good ground 
to be alarmed for the safety of his capital. His measures, 
however, were not equal to the occasion Grief for the 
loss of his heir had deadened his perception , and instead 
of himself hurrying to the scene of action, he lcnumecl 
sunk in supine gloom at Kandahar, and deputed the duty 
of defending Kabul to his second son, Ibiahim Khdn, and 
his well-tried general, Muhammad Rafik, 

These joint commanders, bunging with them a large 
portion of the Amir’s army, arrived at Kabul on the 
5th of September, and Ibiahim Khdn immediately ic- 
lieved Wall Muhammad m the office of Governor of the 
city. Ibrahim Kh&n's position, with troops clamouring 
for arrears of pay, an empty exchequer, and not an 
adviser near him on whose loyalty he could lely, would 
have tried the resources of the most fertile genius ; and 
Ibrahim Khdn was essentially dull and irresolute. Plan 
aftei plan for stemming Abdul Rahmdn’s advance was 
devised only to be laid aside , detachments stated for the 
passes of the Hindu Khtish only to be 1 ecalled , and at 
last all hope of any greater strategy than a stand at bay 
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before the walls of Kabul was abandoned. As if to omit 
no chance of ensuring his own ruin, Ibrahim Khdn must 
needs trfke this opportunity to give mortal offence to his 
colleague, Muhammad Rafik Twenty-four hours after 
the receipt of the insult, Muhammad Rafik rode out of 
the capital with a large band of retainers to cast in his 
lot with Abdul Rahmdn, Sq dangerous a defection 
moved the Amh even in his lethargy at Kandahar He 
sent off reinforcements to Kabul under the command of 
the now pardoned Sharif Khdn , not that 'Sharif Khdn 
was altogether trusted , the Amir seems rather to have 
hoped, than to have trusted, that he would act faithfully 
Sharif Khdn reached the envnons of Kabul on the 
30th of November 

That same day Azlm Khdn, who for the last six 
months had been condemned by bodily sickness and want 
of funds to lie quiet in his mountain retreat among the 
Wazlns, made his appearancS in the camp of Abdul 
Rahmdn at Bamian, where for some time past he had 
been eagerly expected The aid in men or money 
which Azlm Khdn could bring to the cause of the in- 
vaders was insignificant , but his commanding ability and 
the prestige of his name at once gave him the lead in their 
councils, even to the supei session of Abdul Rahmdn 

Supposing Sharif Khdn had been quite sincere m his 
new attachment to the Amir, it still would have been 
but a poor fight that he and Ibrahim Khdn could make, 
when pitted against such antagonists as Azlm Khdn and 
Muhammad Rafik But Sharif Khdn had no intention 
of fighting. He deseited to the enemy ten days after 
his an ival Ibrahim Khdn, thus left completely in the 
lurch, was fain to have recourse to negociation And he 
was more fortunate in his efforts than might have 
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been expected. The bittei cold of Deccmbei stood him 
In good stead. The Balkh ai my, though now within ten 
miles of Kabul, and numerically far supenoi to Ibrahim 
I<hdn J s garrison, had suffered severely from frost and snow, 
and, so far from being in a condition to undertake the 
siege of a large city, it urgently needed rest and sheltei ; 
consequently Azim Khda was almost as desiious of an 
armistice as Ibrahim Khdn could be. Between thenf it 
was soon arranged that there should be a suspension of 
hostilities until the 19th of February, during which time 
the Balkh army was to lemain undisturbed in winter 
quarters in the neighbourhood of Kabul, and Ibrahim 
Khdn was to use his best endeavours to obtain the 
release of Afzal Khdn and the other state prisoners 
whom the Amii had in confinement at Kandahar. 

This lull in the troubled affairs of Kabul was employed 
by Sharif Khdn in a succession of extraordinary intrigues 
He began by deseiting from the confederates back 
again to Ibrahim Khdn. Then he made a dash at Kabul 
on hfe own account, and, being detected in the attempt, 
was expelled the city. His wealth enabled him to 
obtain readmission, and eventually he settled down as a 
nominal supporter of Ibiahim Khdn, maintaining at the 
same time the closest relations with the enemy outside 
the walls. Ibrahim Khdn, for his part, beset by treason 
In the palace, mutiny and desertion among the troops, 
and anarchy and famine throughout the city, spent the 
interval in despatching repeated entreaties to his father 
either to release the state prisoners without delay, or to 
repair in person to Kabul for the rescue of the sinking 
kingdom. Querulous and futile orders to act more ener- 
getically against the foe were the only answei he ever 
received. Nothing would induce the Amir to stir from 
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Kandahar Buried there in the seclusion of inner cham- 
bers, he admitted none but a few personal attendants 
within hisr sight , and if at intervals he broke silence, it 
was only to wish, with a burst of Nero-like ferocity, that 
he could cut the throat of every man in Kabul and Kan- 
dahar, or to declare in utter despondency that he should 
depart out of Afghanistan, and learn to forget his home 
and* people in England, Russia, or the holy land of Arabia. 
One night he jumped into a tank, and began groping 
undei water in search of his dead son , his guards rescued 
him, but he remained insensible for some time afterwards 
Altogether there was only too good ground for the 
rumour then prevalent throughout all the bazaars of 
Central Asia, Persia, and India, that Sher All of Af- 
ghdmstdn was mad 

The 19th of Februaiy, 1866, the day fixed for the ter- 
mination of the armistice, arrived, and Azim Klidn sent a 
herald into Kabul to notify to Ibrahim Khdn that, as the 
state prisoners were still unreleased, hostilities must 
recommence. As the Balkh army appioached, Ibrahim 
Khdn’s outposts, one after another, were treacherously 
surrendeied, and on the sand the main body of his 
tioops abandoned their camp, and dispersed, some to 
their homes, and many moie to a career of brigandage. 
Azim Khdn took possession of the city of Kabul on the 
24th, Ibrahim Khdn letiring with a handful of faithful 
followers into the citadel of the Bdld Hissdr After some 
days’ bombardment, a guarantee of personal safety and 
freedom induced Ibrahim Khdn to capitulate ; and Azim 
Khdn, now completely mastei of the whole capital, en- 
tered the Bdld Hissdr under a salute of forty-three guns 
on the 2nd of March, and held a public darbdr 111 the 
Royal Garden. 
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The fell of Kabul electrified the Amir. Roused in 
a moment from his disastrous stupor, he addressed him- 
self to the recovery of his long-lost kingdom with a fire 
and determination which showed that he was thoioughly 
himself again. Not a trace of his late eclipse hung about 
him, except the deep mourning which he still continually 
wore The districts of Kandahar, Fan ah, and Herat 
supplied him with troops and money, and from morning 
to night through all the month of March he Iabouied at 
the equipment of his army. 

At Kabul, the allied princes, Azim Khdn and Abdul 
Rahmdn, showed no backwardness in preparing for the 
encountei. Strategic points of obvious impol tance were 
the historic fortress of Ghazni, on the road to Kandahar, 
and the town of Shaikhdbdd, lying midway between Kabul 
and Ghazni. Troops were therefore piomptly thrown 
forward to besiege Ghazni, while the bulk of the con- 
federate army took up a strong position at Shaikhdbdcl. 

The Amir arrived at Khilat-i-Ghilzai, with a force 
of 9,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 25 guns, about the 
20th of April. At his approach the enemy’s corps befoie 
Ghazni jaised the siege of that city, and fell back on 
their supports at Shaikhdbdd without firing a shot. The 
Amir entered Ghazni on the 1st of May, and halted 
there for a four days’ rest, His star apparently was again 
in the ascendant. Fathi Muhammad, of whom we last 
heard as being driven out of Balkh by Abdul Rahmdn’s 
invasion, and who subsequently had obtained the govern- 
ment of Jaldldbdd, was now in arms for the Amir, 
marching manfully against Kabul from the east, and 
raising all the adjacent clans in his progiess. But even 
more important than Fathi Muhammad’s diversion was 
the jealousy and contention prevailing among the heads 
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of the hostile camp Abdul Rahman could not forgive 
Azfm Khdn for having jockeyed him out of the leader- 
ship. Muhammad Rafik sighed for the superior power 
and consideration he had formerly enjoyed in the Amir’s 
darbdr, And the minor Sarddrs, such as Wall Muham- 
mad and Aslam Khdn, chafed under the limitations 
newly imposed by Azim Khdn <jn their rapacity and am- 
bition, and were only biding their opportunity to change 
sides The universal expectation was that in the coming 
stiuggle the Amir would win Veering Us the wind 
blew, that shameless weathercock, Sharif Khdn, briskly 
turned his back on the confederates and faced about for 
the Amir a pity he was not acquainted with the old 
French pioverb, ‘ II n’y a nen de certain hois l’imprdvu * 
Leaving the state prisoners, Afzal Khdn and Sarwar 
Khdn, at Ghazni, the Amir marched northwards on 
the 5th of May. He came up with the enemy at Shailc- 
hdbdd late in the afternoon of the 9th A cannonade 
was immediately opened between the two armies, which 
continued without much result till nightfall Azim Khdn, 
with the last detachment sent out from Kabul, was still 
nine miles to the rear of the confederate camp, but, 
warned by the distant booming of artillery, he pushed on 
with all speed to join Abdul Rahmdn and Muhammad 
Rafik, and arrived in time to take part in the critical 
engagement of the following day Early in the morning, 
the Amir led in person a general assault against the 
entrenchments behind which the northern army lay The 
latter were kept within their defences, and ordered not to 
throw away their fire In spite of this wary generalship, 
by which the assailants were more than once lepulsed 
with heavy loss, the impetuosity of the Amir and of that 
portion of his troops recruited from Herat and Kabul 
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The confederate army made no attempt to follow up 
their victory. Only Abdul Rahmdn, with a thousand 
horsemen* hurried forward immediately after the battle 
to meet the liberated state prisoners, and bring them in 
triumph to the camp 

With Afzal Khdn’s resurrection to political life, the 
constitution of the northern faction passed into a new 
phase Both Abdul Rahmdn and Azfm Khdn were 
content to compromise their mutual jealousies, and to 
waive their respective pretensions to the leadership, by 
recognising as a common superior this third prince, who 
stood in the relation of father to the one, and elder and 
full brother to the other. The subaltern chiefs had no 
choice but to follow suit, and the order of the day was 
very agreeable to the veteran battalions from Ballch 
By reason of these influences, Afzal Khdn passed at a 
bound from captivity to kingly power. He received the 
congratulations and homage of fhe assembled Sarddrs at 
Shaikhdbdd on the 16th of May, and then the camp was 
broken up, and the whole army returned to Kabul. Afzal 
Khdn was installed m the Bdld Hissdr as Amir of 
Afghanistan on the 21st of May amid much clangour of 
kettle-drums, a general illumination of the city, and a 
salute of one hundred guns 

In the meantime the Amir Sher All made good his 
retreat to Kandahar He was well leceived by the in- 
habitants, and, nothing daunted by his recent defeat, he 
forthwith set to work collecting a fresh army for the 
renewal of the contest. He has been incessantly engaged 
upon this task during the past year (1 866), and talked with 
confidence of being able to take the field again in two 
months’ time. All the south and west, including the 
districts of Khilat-i-Ghilzai, Kandahar, Ghirishk, Farrah, 
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and Herat, were still in his possession. Sharif Khrin 
was with him, and provided the sinews of war liberally. 
His second surviving son, Yakub Khdn, 1 ' could be 
reckoned on to furnish a stout contingent fiom Herat. 
Half the chiefs in Kabul continued In secret correspond- 
ence with him. And, above all, the reputation of being 
the ally of the British Government was a tower of strength 
to him ; for though, since the commencement of the strife, 
innumerable proofs have been given of our deteimination 
to let the Afghdns fight out their own battles without 
the grant of a single musket or rupee to one side 01 
the other, Sir John Lawrence has taken no less pains to 
let it be known throughout the length and breadth of 
Afghdnistdn that England does not depart lightly fiom 
her engagements, and that no pretender can hope for 
any countenance from her, so long as the prince whom 
she has once recognised as sovereign retains any material 
hold upon the country. * 

At Kabul nothing of any importance occurred after the 
installation of the rival Amir, Afzal Khdn But the 
prospects of the party have sensibly deteriorated in the 
interval; They hold nothing now but Kabul and Ghazni 
(1866), for Faiz Muhammad, who was last yeai left in 
charge of Balkh when the rest of the confederates marched 


1 This is the young chief who, penetrating Dr. Vambdry’s disguise ns a 
pilgrim from Constantinople, denounced that courageous traveller ns an 
Englishman. The incident occurred in November 1863, and Vambdry, in 
mentioning it, portrays his interlocutor as 1 a good-humoured, inexperienced 
child/ During the three eventful years that have since elapsed, Yakub 
Khdn has fairly won a title to higher estimation Not only lias lie securely 
maintained himself in his difficult position as Governor of a newly-conquered 
frontier city, but, whenever called on, he has always been able to spare 
troops for his father’s assistance The fact is, the political atmosphere of 
Afghdnistdn, surcharged with vicissitude aud peril, acts as a forcing-house 
on the intellects of the young Barukzais they shoot up into statesmen and 
soldiers before they have ceased to be boys 
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to the capture of the capital, took advantage of the crisis 
to declare that he holds that province independent of any 
master. JVfzal Khdn himself, demoralised by his long 
captivity, yielded to the temptation of sensual enjoyments, 
and from four in the afternoon till next morning was too in- 
toxicated to be seen by anyone All power centred in the 
hands of Azfm Khdn, who ruled with a tight hand, feared 
by ifiany and loved by none Abdul Rahmdn especially 
chafed under his uncle's arrogance, and it was even 
reported that he had quitted Kabul in disgust, at the 
head of a force with which he meant to wrest Balkh from 
Faiz Muhammad’s grasp. 

While the relations of the British Government with 
the Amir Sher AH remain, as we have already indi- 
cated, on the old footing of mutual trust and goodwill, 
the attitude Sir John Lawrence holds towards the oppo- 
site faction at Kabul is equally clear and simple, though 
at times it has been obscured by Azfm Khdn’s pertinacious 
efforts to lure us from oui fidelity to the Amfr Shei Alfs 
cause. Every wile within the compass of Azfm Khdn’s 
ciafty character has been exhausted in this attempt His 
first move, essayed immediately after the capturcrof the 
capital in March last, was to work on the fears of the 
Indian gentleman who, though a mere news-writer, hold- 
ing no diplomatic powers of any kind, is, after a fashion, 
the representative of the Goveinoi-Geneial at the Court 
of Kabul In full daibdr, this Munshf being present, 
Azfm Khdn made it a practice to rail in unmeasured lan- 
guage against the inhospitable and ungrateful English, 
and to declare his intention of seeking an alliance through 
Bokhara with Russia. The grudge of which he made such 
parade, he was fai from really feeling , he knew well that 
oui policy, during his sojourn in British territory, in 
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limiting fhe number of his followers, and insisting that he 
should not abuse the privilege of asylum by intrigues 
across the border, had pioceeded, not from any lack of 
goodwill to himself, but from a sense of duty towaids 
the established government of Afghanistan. His two 
youngest sons were in fact still in the enjoyment of 
British hospitality and protection. But lie calculated 
that by an affectation of deep lesentment he might 'pos- 
sibly entrap us into a policy of conciliation terminating in 
actual alliance. And die mse was not a bad one. With 
the British Munshi it entirely succeeded. Fired with 
the ambition of doing a brilliant stroke of diplomacy foi 
his employers, the Munshi opened negociations with 
Azfm Khsln, and the latter, after some show of coy reluc- 
tance, consented to make overtures of amity to the 
English Government Sir John Lawrence, however, was 
not so easily intimidated or hoodwinked Under his 
instructions, Azim Khan’s letter was answered by the 
officer to whom it was addiessed (the Commissioner on 
the Peshdwar frontier), in that tone of unmeaningcouitesy 
which flowery Persian is well adapted to convey ; and the 
MunsW received a severe reprimand, coupled with a 
warning that the next time he stepped beyond his letter- 
writing rdle he would infallibly be recalled to India In 
justice, however, to the Munshi, it must be added that 
he was not the only one on whom Azim Khdn’s 
vapouring imposed The rumour of Russian influences 
in the Kabul darbdr spiead through Meshed to Teheran, 
and the tale, as told in Persia, was that Abdul Rahmrin 
had obtained, through the mediation of Bokhara, lecog- 
nition from the Russian Government as Amir of Af- 
ghdmstdn, on condition of vassalage to the Emperor 
Alexander. The credulous Persians accepted this story, 
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ignorant of the intense jealousy with which evfery native 
statesman in Central Asia views the advance of 
Russia, ignorant also that for ten months past Abdul 
Rahmdn had not been north of the Oxus , and forgetful 
that Bokhara, through whom the unnatural alliance was 
said to have been cemented, was at that very time locked 
in a death-struggle with the battalions of the Czar Azim 
KRdn renewed his manoeuvres as soon as the successful 
issue of the battle of Shaikhdbdd left him once more at 
liberty to play on the Munshf’s feelings This time he 
alternated direct offers of assistance with threats of down- 
right war Fust he pointed out the expediency of an 
alliance between England and Bokhara against Russia, 
and volunteered his services as a go-between to bring 
about the arrangement And then again he would drop 
hints of having received an embassy from the Akhund of 
Swat (that mysterious * old man of the mountain * on the 
Indian frontier) urging him to* proclaim a religious war 
against infidels in general and the English in particular 
But his promises and his thieats were alike thrown away 
Sir John Lawrence would not hold up a finger for 
Bokhara, and as for Azim Khdn presuming to fly in 
the face of England and lead a fanatical descent upon 
Peshdwar, at a time when the Amir Sher Ali was still 
unconquered at Kandahar, and Faiz Muhammad in open 
insurrection at Takhtapul, the idea was simply laughable 
Foiled at all points, Azim Khdn was m the end obliged to 
have recourse to a more stiaightforward pioceeding He 
caused a letter to be written in the name of the titular 
Amir Afzal Khdn to the Governor-General, making a 
plain demand for the friendship of the British Govern- 
ment. Sir John Lawrence’s leply was as follows — 
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* To His Highness Sa/ddr Muhammad Afzal KilCn, Walt of 
Kabul, dated Simla , nth July, iS65 r 

‘I have received youi Highness’s fucndly lcttci, giving an 
account of late events in Afghdmstdn It lias been to me a 
source of sincere soirow that misfoi tunes such as yom Highness 
descubes have befallen the gieat house of the Barukzais, and 
that calamities so heavy arid protracted have been experienced 
by the people, It was, and still continues to be, the hearty 
desire of the British Government that the Afghdn nation should 
remain under the sti ong and united rule of the Barukzai family, 
and that this family, endowed by the Creator of the woild with 
wisdom to be at peace among themselves, should be lcspcctcd 
both in their own country and by surrounding nations Where- 
fore it has been a soiuce of distress and anxiety of mind to me 
that stiife and division have arisen among the members of youi 
Highness’s family 

‘ My friend l your Highness alludes to the fnendship which 
existed between youi Highness’s renowned father and the 
Bntish Government, and your Highness says that from this 
Government youi Highness Expects similai treatment It is the 
earnest wish of the Butish Government that that friendship 
should be perpetuated But while I am desuous that the 
alliance between the two Governments should be firm and 
lasting, it is incumbent on me to tell your Highness that it 
would bg. inconsistent with the fame and reputation of the British 
Government to break off its alliance with Amir Slici Ali Khdn, 
who has given to it no offence, so long as he retains his authoilty 
and power over a laige portion of Afghdmstdn That A m/i still 
rules in Kandahai and in Herat 

* My friend ! the relations of tins Government are with the 
actual ruleis of Afghdmstdn If your Highness is able to con- 
solidate your Highness’s power in Kabul, and is sincerely 
desirous of bemg a friend and ally of the British Government, I 
shall be ready to accept your Highness as such , but I cannot 
break the existing engagements with Amh Shcl Ali Khdn, 
and I must continue to treat him as the ruler of that poition of 
Afghdmstdn over which he retains control, Sincenty and fair 
dealing induce me to write thus plainly and openly to your 
Highness ’ 
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It remains to be seen what effect this frank avowal of 
a pieference for the Amfr Sher AH will have in the 
Kabul darbdr. Possibly Azlm Khdn may yet, in des- 
peration, make those advances to Russia which hitherto 
he has only bragged of making But we doubt his 
doing so ; and we are confident that, if he does, he will 
gain nothing by his motion beyond fair words The 
RusSian outposts, even if they had leached Samarcand, 
would still be 500 miles from Kabul, and the Czar, for 
the present at any rate, seems neither inclined nor pre- 
pared to push a man beyond the Oxus (1866) 

Such, then, is the piesent condition of Afghdnistdn, 
and of England’s relations with the Baiukzai chiefs con- 
tending for her favour The State which, after Afghdn- 
istdn, has the best claim on English attention, is Bokhara, 
but befoie we cross the Oxus to peer into the field of 
Russia’s principal activity, it may be worth while to spare 
a glance sideways at Chinese Tartary This region, lying 
east of Afghdmstdn and north of the British dependency 
of KdshmJr, is sepaiated from the latter by the almost 
impassable barrier of the Kuen Ldn Mountains, and 
from the former by the Pamir Steppe — an extensive 
tract of elevated table-land, known also as the Bam-i- 
duniyd, or Roof of the World, and occupied by the 
black tents of the pastoral and freebooting Kirghizzes 
The vast level valley of Chinese Tartary, lirigated by 
rivers and canals, and rich in various minerals, includ- 
ing gold and coal, contains four provinces — Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Aksu, and Khoten The population is com- 
posed for the most part of a mixed breed, half Kirghiz 
and half Persian, besides these there are Kalmucks, 
Chinese, and a race called Tiinghdnis, who, though by 
extraction Chinese, aic by religion Muhammadans . all, 

1 
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as a general rule, occupying fixed habitations and follow- 
ing agiicultuial pui suits On Kashgai, which from its 
geographical position is marked out os a gieat centie 
of futuie tiade, the Czai’s Government has long fixed 
a covetous gaze, and although the aggrandisement of 
our powerful neighboui in this quaitei is not likely to 
react lnjuiiously on tilth Bntish tenure of India, we must 
still confess to a ccttam interest in the pi ogress of 
events, all steadily tending to pave the way for Russia’s 
appearance at the northern foot of the Kdid Koiam 
Pass Early in 1863 the Tihighdnis of IChoten rose 
upon their Chinese masters, massacred numbers, and 
compelled the remainder to become converts to Islam. 
Their example was soon followed by the Muham- 
madans of Yarkand, Aksu, and other cities, and in 
this way the rule which the Court of Pekin had exer- 
cised for a century was suddenly annihilated . Chinese 
Tartary is Chinese now only in name. Kashgar has 
fallen into the possession of a party of Kipchak refugees 
from Kokand, who were driven from their home across 
the mountains in the year 1865, when the King 
of Bokhara overran Kokand and set up a nominee 
of his own in the government, by way of counterblow 
for the Russian capture of Tashkend. Yarkand is in a 
state of utter anarchy (1866), the refugees from Kokand 
and Andijan contending for the mastery with the native 
Ttinghdms. Khotdn alone seems not to have suf- 
fered from the expulsion of die Chinese : it boasts a 
settled government, conducted despotically, but not un- 
wisely, by the old chief who originated the revolution. 
This Khdn Bddshdh, as he styles himself, has recently 
been interchanging communications with the Butish 
Government. Hearing last autumn that there was an 

1 
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English officer (Mr. W. H. Johnson, of the Trigono- 
metrical .Survey) employed on scientific investigations 
along the Kashmir frontier he sent him an invitation 
to come to Ilchi, the capital of the province. Mr 
Johnson, regardless of the fate which met the unfor- 
tunate M. de Schlagentweit at Kashgar in 1857, boldly 
accepted the invitation on his dwn responsibility. He 
met with a cordial welcome from the Khdn Bddshdh, 
and after a stay of sixteen days (during; which the 
people of Yarkand sent a deputation to him entreating 
him to come and be their king — so wearied are they 
of their intestine strife and confusion l) he 1 returned 
over the mountains m safety to Kdshmfr The 
Khoten chiefs object had been to obtain troops and 
arms from India wherewith to defend himself against 
the much-dreaded encroachments of Russia, and failing 
to find his hopes in any way furthered by Mr. Johnson’s 
visit, he despatched a special envoy to the Governor- 
General of India. The envoy arrived at Calcutta in 

1 Mr Johnson’s Report (No 102, dated 22nd April, 1866, ‘to the address 
of the Supeimtendent of the Trigonometrical Survey *) has recently been 
brought under the attention of the Royal Geographical Society. But there 
are two odd circumstances connected with Mr Johnson’s visit, which, as 
they find no mention m that very interesting paper, we may casually notice 
here In the first place, a Persian Jew sought him out, and, professing to 
have authority for the purpose, offered to provide him employment as a 
Russian spy And, secondly, Mr Johnson imagines that the Islamiscd 
Hindu whom he found at Khoten in command of the Khdn Bddsh&h’s 
infantry, is capable of identification as the infamous Ndnd Sdhib of Cawn- 
pur Mr Johnson appears to have jumped to this belief from altogether 
insufficient premises, but it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that he 
is right 1 here is good reason for doubting whether the report of the N’insl’s 
death, circulated 111 1858, had any foundation , it seems more probable that 
he escaped fiom Nepill into Thibet And if he reached Thibet, he certainly 
might have wandered on into Chinese Tartary We may also take this 
opportunity to observe that a valuable map of Central Asia, based on the 
most recent surveys that have been made b> British and Russian officers, 
has just been issued by Colonel Walker, R E , F R S , from the office of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey 
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February 1866, bearing proposals foi a defensive alliance 
against Russia and China, and begging that # ai tillery- 
men, English officers to drill the native Uoops, and 
artificers skilled m casting guns and making swords 
and muskets, might accompany him back to Khoten, 
he was also very desirous to obtain the aid of Euro- 
pean engineers competdht to work the valuable mines of 
his master’s country But the requests of the poor Klidn 
Bddshdh wqre not prefeired at a favourable time. Other 
viceroys might perhaps have been dazzled at the sight of 
potentates from the end of the earth suppliant at their 
footstool, but Sir John Lawrence was used to strange 
embassies of this kind Aheacly more than once it had 
been his lot, either as Chief Commissioner of the Panjdb 
or in his present more exalted capacity, to give audience 
to semi-barbarian deputies from Central Asia, entreating 
to be saved from the clutches of the all-absorbing Nits, 
and to every such appeal, even though some of them came 
before him duiing the excitement of the Crimean war, he 
had, from motives of policy, persistently turned a deaf 
ear. It was not likely, therefore, that he would take 
other Than a practical view of this latest application. 
He dismissed the unlucky envoy with a civil but abso- 
lute refusal on all points. 

Turning our back now on Chinese Tartary, we may 
proceed in a north-westerly direction over the Alai 
Mountains into the Mdwar-u-Nahr, or the territory 
between the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, belonging to 
Kokand and Bokhara In the immediate vicinity, but 
on the left hank of the Oxus, is Khiva, The three 
Usbeg lie togethei , as it were in a semicircle, with Bok- 
hara southernmost in the concave centra of the arc, 
Khiva at the north-western extremity, and Kokand at 
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the north-eastern. All three, but especially Khiva and 
Kokand, retain an independent existence only so long 
as Russia pleases (1866) Two hundred navigable miles 
of the Oxus are all that separate Khiva from the Rus- 
sian flotilla on the Aral Sea , and Kokand, at the other 
extremity, is not a hundred miles from the large Russian 
garrison at Tashkend Bokhara? if it had behaved with 
common prudence, might have lemained unmolested for 
some time to come ; but, unfortunately, the King of Bok- 
hara pretends to rights of sovereignty acquired by recent 
war over a great portion of the Kokand principality, in- 
cluding the town of Tashkend, and he has not had the 
sense to accept the inexorable logic of facts by which 
Tashkend, from being Kokanian, has become Russian 
In July 1865, a month aftei the Russians had 
captured the city, the King sent in an arrogant letter 
to General Tchermayeff, the military governor of Tur- 
kistdn, calling on him to withdraw from Tashkend or 
accept the alternative of a general war to be waged in 
the name of the faith by all the Muhammadans of Central 
Asia At the same time he marched an army into the 
province of Kokand, expelled the chiefs of the Kipchak 
tribe from the capital, and delivered the government to 
Khudd Ydr Khdn, a prince who, he thought, might be 
trusted to keep Russian diplomacy at arm’s length. 
These inimical demonstrations were met at Oienbuig 
by the detention of a caravan of Bokhara traders The 
King then in turn retaliated on a Russian caravan As 
if to hedge, however, against a rather doubtful issue, he 
qualified his challenge by, despatching an ambassador 
named Najum-ud-din Khdn with valuable presents to 
St Petersburg, to demand the release of the Bokhara 
subjects He also addressed a letter to General Kry- 
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janovski, the Governor-General of Orenbuig, Informing 
that officer of the despatch of the embassy, and propos- 
ing that, until the Czar’s reply should be received, the 
Russian troops at Tashkend should not cross the river 
Chirchik This endeavoui to temporise altogether mis- 
carried. The Russian general was in no mood to lecog- 
nise the King’s assumption of lordship over Kokaman 
terntoiy. Besides, the rich transfhivial fields were lesllly 
wanted as a means of providing grain for the garrison of 
Tashkend. ° A tract, therefore, of about twenty miles 
square on the southern bank of the Chirchik, including 
the forts of Kiuuchi, Niazbek, and Chinaz, was promptly 
occupied by the Russian troops, without any regard 
for the wishes of the Bokhara daibdr Nor did the 
embassy to St. Petersburg at first obtain any bettei 
treatment. Najum-ud-dln was put under restraint 
as a hostage at Foit Cazala, and kept there several 
weeks. * 

All at once a change came over the spirit of the Rus- 
sian policy towards Bokhara. Perhaps the generate at 
Orenburg and Tashkend on reconsideiation concluded 
that itjvould be both desit able and possible to conveit 
Bokhara into a friend, peihaps thea natural restlessness 
felt the check of the Emperor’s sincere desne for a period 
of repose on the southern frontier. But whatever may 
have been the cause, the defiant attitude of Russia was 
transformed towards the close of the year into one of 
conciliation Notwithstanding that Russian traders weie 
still in confinement at Bokhara, and that the suspension 
of traffic between the two countries continued in full 
force, Najum-ud-dfn was released from Cazala and 
allowed to proceed on his way through Orenburg to St. 
Petersburg; and in November a Russian officer, with 
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seven European attendants, arrived at Bokhara' charged 
with a mission to remonstrate against the King’s pro- 
ceedings in Kokand, and to make arrangements for a 
treaty of amity and peace. Now, considering the 
dubious character of the relations at the time subsist- 
ing between Bokhara and Russia, and the notoriously 
small sanctity which any ambassador’s peison has in the 
eyes' of a Central Asiatic despot, we doubt whether 
General Tchermayeff was altogether justified in staking 
several valuable lives and all the prestige of die Imperial 
Government upon the chances of the King of Bokhara’s 
temper At any rate, the measure turned out ill And 
if there is any truth in the assertion of the ‘ Journal de 
St Petersbourg,’ that General Tcheimayeff’s action in 
this matter was precipitated by the receipt of intelligence 
that there were English emissaries at Bokhara intiiguing 
to secure an alliance prejudicial to Russian interests, no 
better proof could be found that Russia no less than Eng- 
land might be saved fiom many a blunder, if on the com- 
monground of Central Asia the political intentions of either 
party were more clearly understood by the other. There 
was no foundation whatever for the Russian general’s 
apprehensions. Since the day in June 1842, when our ill- 
fated countrymen, Stoddart and Conolly, were murdered 
by a former king, there has been no English agent in- 
vested with diplomatic authority of any kind at the Couit 
of Bokhara, nor, so far as the present affords a guide for 
the future, is it likely that there evei will be one India, 
whatever her rulers may once have thought, has neither 
part nor lot in Bokhara The errand of the Russian 
ambassador, M. Struve, who for some time past had been 
employed in die double capacity of astronomer and poli- 
tical agent on the southern frontier, was, so far as it might 
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be intended to counteract the imaginary machinations of 
the Anglo-Indian Government, as unnecessaiy as for 
the reasons above-mentioned, it assuredly was fiazatdou? 
The King of Bokhara, uninfluenced in the slightest 
degree by England, rejected the Russian approaches, 
and announced his determination to keep the ambas- 
sador a prisoner at Bokjiaia until his own lepiesentative, 
Najum-ud-dfn, should return in safety from Oienburg, 
General Tchermayeff, on learning tins lesult, threat- 
ened that ilnless the members of the Russian mission 
were at once voluntarily set free, he would come and 
deliver them by force Still, the Bokhara Court peisisted 
in its contumacy; whereupon the Russian geneial pio- 
ceeded to put his threat into execution. The troops with 
which he started from Tashkend at the beginning of 
February 1866, numbeied 14 companies of infantry, 600 
Cossacks, and 16 guns, with 1,200 camels carrying pro- 
visions for a month On the 16th of February, as he 
neared Juzak, a town fifty miles north of Samarcand, the 
King of Bokhara sent him a letter dated from Samai- 
cand, consenting to yield up the captives, and assuring 
him ijiat they had already started from Bokhaia, and 
would reach Samaicand on the 17th. There was no 
truth in this communication ; for, as we shall presently 
show, the envoy and his suite were still detained at Bok- 
hara, It had the effect, however, of inducing General 
Tchermayeff to halt for a time where he was. On the 
third day, finding that his expectations of obtaining sup- 
plies of firewood and forage by peaceable pui chase from 
the inhabitants of Juzak were vain, and that the troops 
were suffering seveiely from the want of these neces- 
saries, he sent out a small column, composed of two 
companies of infantry, 400 Cossacks, and two guns, 
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towards the outskirts of the town, with instructions to 
help themselves to wood and hay, but not to use their 
arms unless forced into an action The contingency he 
was anxious to avoid came to pass. The Bokhariot gar- 
rison of Juzak gave battle to the foraging party, and 
drove it back to camp with the loss of six men killed and 
nineteen wounded This disaster, taken with the insuf- 
ficiency of his commissariat arrangements, compelled 
General T chermayeff, on the 23rd of February, to begin 
a retrograde movement towards Fort Chinaz, without 
further waiting for the promised surrender of the Rus- 
sian prisoners. For the first few miles of the retreat, 
swarms of Bokhariot horsemen hung about his flanks and 
rear, but occasional round shot kept them at a respectful 
distance, and on the 26th the Russian field force reached 
the banks of thejaxaites m safety after an absence of 
about three weeks This account of the bootless expedi- 
tion to Juzak we have taken from the columns of the 
‘Journal de St. Petersbourg,’ and we see no reason to 
question its candour and general coriGctness The re- 
ports which have reached India direct from Central Asia 
are so manifestly exaggerated that we cannot afford them 
any ci edence. 

Meanwhile, as may readily be imagined, the position 
of the unfortunate Russians at Bokhara had not been 
improved by General TchermayefFs ineffectual effort to 
enfoice their liberation Up to the rst of February the 
ambassador and his suite had been kept within the four 
walls of their residence, but otherwise they had encoun- 
tered no indignity On that day they weie requested to 
deliver up then arms. They refused. In the evening 
the city magistrate surrounded the house with troops, and 
repeated the demand, The small party of Russians, with 
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more gallantry than prudence, declined to submit, and in 
the fiacas which ensued, the magistiate and five other 
Bokhariots were severely wounded, and one of the pug- 
nacious diplomatists was hurt. Attiacted by the distuib- 
ance, the populace assembled in ciowds about the house, 
and clamoured for the destruction of the infidels The 
Russians weie then in 0 imminent danger of being torn 
to pieces by the mob. They escaped this fate by at 
last making timely suirendeL to the constituted autho- 
rities The' following day they were sent off manacled in 
a cart to Samarcand, where the King had already taken 
up his quarteis at the head of a considerable army. 

On these events becoming known at St. Petersburg, 
the Czar, we believe, expressed his strong disappioval of 
the line of conduct pursued by his cnterpnsing lieu- 
tenants , he despatched a special aide-de-camp to Oicn- 
burg to insist on the adoption of a less ambitious policy ; 
and both General Kryjanovski at the cential seat of 
government, and General Tchetniayeff in Tuikistdn, 
were recalled from their respective commands. The 
months of March and April appeal to have been spent 
by th^King of Bokhaia m braggait proclamations of a 
religious war, so that the Russian outposts south of the 
Chirchik were kept in a state of continual alarm On 
the 1 2th of Apnl a reconnoitring party, which Genet al 
Romanovski, the successor of General Tcheimayeff, had 
sent out twelve miles on the road to Khojend, encoun- 
tered a body of some 400 Bokhariot horsemen, escoi ting 
large flocks of sheep towards Oratepe. The Bokhariots 
were routed, and their sheep, to the number of 15,000 
head, carried off as prize of war by the Russians. Beyond 
this’ insignificant skirmish there seems to have been little 
pr no fighting in April, By the commencement of the 
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following month the Russian preparations for retrieving 
the laurels lost by General Tchermayeff were complete 
According to the Russian official account of the 
campaign, the estimate of 53,000 men given by the 
‘ Levant Herald’ as the strength of General Romanovski’s 
army proves to be a considerable exaggeration The 
battle in which the King of Bokhaia was routed took 
place on the 20th of May ; and the Russian troops en- 
gaged in it consisted only of a detachment from Fort 
Chinaz, numbering 14 companies of infantry, 506 Cossacks, 
and 20 guns The Bokhanots were totally defeated ; all 
their artillery was captured, and the King fled m panic 
to Samarcand. The Russian loss was twelve men 
wounded The scene of the engagement was Idjar — a 
place not, as we had been led to believe, on the road to 
Juzak and Samarcand, but on the left bank of the Jaxartes, 
thirty miles above Chinaz From Idjar General Ro- 
manovski, reinforced by a detachrfientfiom Fort Kinuchi, 
advanced up the river, and captured, on the 26th May, 
Naou, and afterwards the important city of Khojend, 
thereby completely isolating Kokand from the sister state 
of Bokhara, and establishing eighty miles of the Jaxartes, 
from Chinaz to Khojend, as a frontier in advance of 
Tashkend At this point the expedition terminated. 
The Russian envoy, M. Struve (who seems to have been 
detained at Samarcand until after the battle of Idjar), was 
given up, and the King of Bokhara sued for peace. Our 
latest intelligence is that M Stiuve has returned to the 
scene of his seven months’ captivity in order to settle 
what the terms shall be, and that the terrified King of 
Bokhara has despatched envoys to Calcutta and Con- 
stantinople, in the vam hope of obtaining help from the 
English and Turkish Governments (1866). 
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After the extraoi dinary stories which have appeared 
in the Indian newspapers of the capture of Samarcand, 
and the presence of Russian troops as far south as Shihi- 
i-sabz and Karsh i, it is cunous to find that General 
Romanovski’s operations weie confined to the valley of 
the Jaxartes, and that he has throughout been scpaiated 
from Samarcand by about 150 miles of countiy, including 
a long waterless steppe and the Ak Tau Mountain* 
Russia clearly has no present wish to annex any pait 
of Bokhara Her next appiopriations will probably be 
Kokand and Andijan, so as to reach the Thian Shan 
Mountains south of Lake Issyk Kill, and give the pio- 
vince of Turkistdn its natural development over that 
space between the meiidians of 68° and 76°, in which 
the most recent Russian maps leave the boundary of the 
empire still a blank They ai e based on 1 epoi ts received 
through Afghanistan — a channel which, under existing 
circumstances, cannot Tdc altogethei depended on for 
either fulness or accuiacy of intelligence. The Afghdii 
chiefs, wrapped up in their own internal quanels, have 
no leisure to inquire about the blaze in their neighboui ’s 
dwelling, and what little news dribbles down spon- 
taneously to Kabul, Azfm Khdn takes good care to 
manipulate befoic passing on to the Indian Munshf, 
The party now in power at Kabul is, as we have already 
explained, bent on enticing the British Government into 
an alliance ; and in this spmt it is Azfm Khdn’s regular 
practice to paint the progress of Russia in poitentous 
colours, and scatter mysterious insinuations as to hei 
widespread plots for the conquest of India 

Is it then potent still, this phantom of a Russian in- 
vasion, that A zkn Khdn should choose to conjure with 
it ? Are Englishmen still haunted by the vague alaun 
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which a quai ter of a centuiy ago hurried us Into the 
blunder, guilt, and miserable discomfiture of the Afghdn 
war ? We answer that the old feeling still undoubtedly 
survives in the nunds of many of our countrymen. The 
class fortunately is moie numeious in India than in 
England. It includes, besides ‘ the pamc-mongei s of the 
press, * mihtaiy men whose professional instincts lead 
them to snuff the battle afar off, and to mistrust out 
existing frontier line, whether along the Indus or at the 
foot of the Khaibar and Boldn Passes beyond" that river, 
as false to the principles of the art of war. These are 
they who, to prove the possibility of invasion, cite the 
conquests of the Macedonian Alexander, of Timur, and 
of Nddir Shdh, and who, in the so-called will of Peter 
the Great, the tiaditional policy of his successors, the 
tieaty with Napoleon at Tilsit, and the immense develop 
ment southward which the Siberian boundary has un- 
doubtedly received, find cumulative evidence of Russia’s 
determination to make the possibility an accomplished 
fact. According to these alarmists, what we have to 
expect is as follows ‘ — In a very short time the Russians 
will have military colonies on die Oxus at Charjm and 
at Takhtapul From Charjui troops will be thrown 
across the desert to Merv, and fiom Merv the fertile 
banks of the Murgab offer easy access to Herat Simul- 
taneously a smaller column will proceed through Takhta- 
pul and the defiles of the Hindu Khush to occupy 
Kabul Persia, of couise, will act in alliance with the 
invaders, and at Herat the force from Charjui will be 
joined by huge Russo-Peisian reinforcements marching 
m from the shores of the Caspian Sea and the districts of 
Khoiasan Some delay must occiu at Herat, for that 
city, as the key of the position, will have to be fortified 
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and provisioned, and a chain of smaller foits on cither 
side will have to be established, stretching^ as far as 
Takhtapui in the north and Lake Seistan in the south 
But the interval will be well redeemed by disai ming the 
hostility and securing the co-operation of the Afghans. 
The darling dream of the whole nation is to plunder 
India, and Russia will* offer them that guerdon, and the 
restoration of their old provinces of Peshdwar and iCdsh- 
mfr to boot. Then some fine morning in early spring 
— unless timely measures of prevention are adopted on a 
scale far above the present Government’s capacity to 
comprehend or courage to undertake — foity thousand 
disciplined troops of Russia and Persia, in conjunction 
•with a countless horde of wild Afghdn auxiliaues, will 
be launched, resistless as an avalanche, upon the doomed 
plains of the southern El Dorado, and theie at once is 
an end of our Eastern empire. Language like this is, 
we can assure our leaclers, by no means uncommon in 
India ; and the practical remedies recommended by such 
speakers extend to an immediate reoccupation of all 
Afghdn is tin 

Politicians of another and far higher stamp, while they 
see clearly that any immediate or even proximate danger 
of a Russian invasion is chimerical, neveitheless look foi- 
ward with uneasiness to the inevitable day when the 
Russian and English empires shall be conterminous, 
and the presence of a fiisfc-class European state on our 
border shall have power at any time to fan into a flame 
those elements of sporadic disaffection which of necessity 
are ever smouldering in any country won and held, as 
India was and is, by an alien sworcl. For political 
reasons of obvious weight, they believe dial it would be 
in the last degree dangerous, should war arise, to have 
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India as a battle-field, and on grounds of mihtary'strategy, 
they are convinced that, sooner or later, we ought to occupy 
certain positions beyond our present frontier as outworks 
of the empne. Therefore, advancing from Jacobdbdd, 
which now is our uttermost station on the Scinde bolder, 
they would proceed up the Boldn Pass through Shawl 
into Afghdnistdn, and, leaving Kabul and Ghazni un- 
touched, they would take possession of Kandahar and 
eventually also of Herat, and establish at these two points 
fortresses of exceeding strength, to be to India what the 
Quadilateral has been to Venetia, strongholds such as no 
invader would dream of trying to mask. And the long 
process of a regular siege would, it is argued, be an almost 
hopeless undertaking in consequence of the natural poverty 
of the country, the distance of the enemy from their base, 
and the previous destruction of the crops by the besieged 
These opinions deserve to be received with the greatest 
respect, for they have been advocated not only by high 
authorities like Sir Justin Shetland the late General John 
Jacob, but also, we believe, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, who, 
besides his large general experience of war and policy in 
the East, stands faale pnnceps , as Dr Vambery has. justly 
testified, among all who profess a special knowledge of the 
present condition of Central Asia. 

The majority of the British public appear to favour 
a third view of the question U nder the inspiration of a 
generous optimism, rather than from any discriminate 
appreciation of the dangeis to which the Indian empire is 
exposed, they scout Russophobia as an exploded fal- 
lacy In the interests of humanity they rejoice that a 
dayspring of Christian civilization is spreading through 
the horrible blackness of barbarism in which Central Asia 
has hitherto been wiapped , and they positively grudge 
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the interval that must yet elapse before India can have a 
neighbour whose dealings with her will be conducted on 
the clear principles of Euiopean good faith, and whose 
settled government will offer new openings foi liade. 
Their vision of the future is the Cossack and the Sepoy 
ly ng down like lambs together on the banks of the Indus. 

Lord Lawrence, tli£ Governoi -General of India, has 
been steeped too long in the rough practice of acrtual 
statesmanship to have much faith in the advent of that 
political millennium when 

« The common sense of most shall keep a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lnpt m universal law ’ 

But his opinions with respect to Russia, so fai as they 
can be inferred from his public acts, tend clcaily towards 
the conclusion which the quietists would advocate — a 
masterly inactivity. And we are rejoiced that this is the 
case, for any other course, we are convinced, would be 
inappropriate to the leqiurements of the occasion. 

Were the Russian frontiei pushed forwaid fiom the 
line of the Jaxartes to the foot of the Hindu Khush— 
were there war in Europe between England and Russia, 
or even if both these contingencies came upon us at the 
same time, there still would be many grave leasons for 
pausing before we fairly committed ourselves to the pro- 
ject of defending the British boundary by means of an 
advance into Afghdnistdn. In the first place, theie is 
the nature of the country and its inhabitants, both so 
untiactable that, except in the last lesoit, the task of 
dealing with them had far better be left to a lival or an 
enemy than undei taken by ourselves. It is a land, in 
Lord Wellesley’s contemptuous phrase, of * rocks, sand, 
deserts, ice, and snow and the men it breeds are war- 
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like, turbulent, fanatical, and perfidious Take a small 
force into 'the country, and you arc beaten , take a 
large one, and you aie starved Then there is the 
financial argument to be considered The army that made 
its way up the Bolan Pass in 1839, all counted, was only 
1 9,000 strong , yet the Afghdn war cost us from first to 
last fifteen millions s toiling Whence is to come the money 
for a* repetition of the experiment ? As it is, the finances 
of India are with difficulty kept at a bare equilibrium, and 
the ways and means for any extraordinary expenditure 
could only be provided either by an increase of taxation, 
or an addition to the public debt The latter alternative 
manifestly hampers the resources of the empire for a 
futui e time of, perhaps, soi er need , and the dangers of 
popular discontent arising from the foimer are so great 
that, sooner than incur them, Lord Canning declared his 
leadiness to dispense with the services of 10,000 English 
soldiers Lastly, there can be no question that, however 
desirable from a strategical point of view the establish- 
ment of outworks at Kandahar and Herat might be, theie 
are, per contra , certain solid advantages in the present 
concentration of our strength on the hither side of- the 
passes which would be forfeited, and some perilous re- 
sponsibilities which would have to be incurred, in con- 
nexion with the proposed advance F01 instance, the 
troops now quartered on our frontier are available equally 
for the repulse of foes from without, and for the suppres- 
sion of insurrection from within , whereas every red-coat 
despatched beyond Jacob Abdd, and committed a hostage 
to fortune among an unfriendly race, would be so much 
strength taken from, so much anxiety added to, the internal 
garrison of India That garrison would have to be largely 
increased And whence are the men to be obtained ? 


F 
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It is no easy matter to find sufficient lcciuits for the 
English anny on a peace footing, and wc may. well doubt 
whethei England at any time, much less with a w*u on hei 
hands in Europe, could afford to add a unit to the 70,000 
men who constitute the standard of India's 1 equipments 
according to existing airangemcnts 

But in the recent proceedings and present position of 
the Russians we can see nothing to call for a coiln tci- 
demonstration from the Indian Government Wc believe 
that the Emperoi Alexander, apart fiom the necessities 
foi quiescence imposed on him by an embanasscd exche- 
quer, discontent 111 Poland, and the difficulties of cai lying 
through the emancipation of the seifs, is positively desn- 
ousof refiaming fiom fuithei conquests, in oidci that he 
may have time for the consolidation of his powei through- 
out the vast area sti etching fiom the Aial Sea to Lake 
Issyk Kdl At all events, the imperial professions of a 
wish for peace have been openly vindicated by the dis- 
grace of the two generals who contrived that war with 
Bokhara should be unavoidable. Aftei Gencial Tchei- 
mayeffs repulse from Juzak and the imprisonment of the 
ambassador at Bokhaia, Russia had no choice but to take 
active measures for the redress of the national honour , 
and the inarch of General Romanovski to Ju/ak is no 
more to be wondeied at than 0111 own advance two years 
ago, under somewhat similar circumstances, ' into Bhutdn 
From the slender data at our command it would be idle 
to speculate on the extent of the penalty which General 
Romanovski is likely to inflict on Bokhaia ; but wc should 
not be surprised if he retired to Tashkend without insist- 
ing on any considerable cession of teiritory. Pci haps it 
may be objected that our view of Russia's pacific tenden- 
cies is good only for the life of the piesent autocrat 
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The objection cannot be gainsaid , and, when another 
bmperoc may arise, leproducmg possibly the traditions 
of the ambitious Nicholas, we shall be prepared to admit 
the necessity of keeping a jealous watch on Russian 
doings But in the meantime we would deprecate the 
exhibition of a temper unwarranted by the aspect of the 
actual conjuncture Moreover, if we may venture to add 
our contribution to those foiecasts of the future which 
time invariably belies, we must confess to a certain scep- 
ticism as to the probabilities, at any period within the 
coming half-centuiy, of Russia’s penetrating south of the 
Hindu Khush, cither in warlike 01 peaceful guise If 
we in India find it difficult, expensive, and dangerous to 
advance further from our resources, so must Russia In 
the desolate sandy plains of Turkistdn, and among the 
Usbegs of the MAwai-u-Nahr, she has a more awk- 
ward country in which to operate, and poorei and fiercer 
people with whom to deal, than we have in India She 
cannot afford to subsidise, and she must tax, if it is only 
to feed her soldiers Ail the passions and prejudices of 
Islam are arrayed against liei, and the nearer she ap- 
proaches India, the worse will be her entanglement 
Even those to whom she is the gieatest bugbear admit 
by implication that it will be impossible for her to reach 
Herat in any appieciable strength without the active 
assistance of Persia, and to our thinking the day when 
the Shdh shall have been induced into so suicidal a 
course will not be seen in the present generation These 
difficulties must be as patent to Russia as to ourselves 
Neither can she forget that, though by a concatenation 
of favourable circumstances, she might succeed in landing 
a well-ordered army at Kabul and Kandahar, nothing up 
to that point would have been gained but the ill-will of 
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England and the presence pet haps of English fleets m 
the Baltic and Black Seas Between Russia and those 
nch plains, the hope of which could alone make it woitli 
her while to enter Afghdmslin, there would still be a 
chevaux cie frtse of bayonets, wielded by the same men 
who gave her a taste of then quality not long ago at 
Alma and at Inkermann, and who this time would be fight- 
ing on their own ground and with the pcifoction of mili- 
tary apphaupes at their command Thercfoie we think 
it unlikely that for many yeais to come so much as a 
solitary Cossack will be seen across the Oxus Should 
Russia still be possessed with the eai th-hungcr of which 
she has been accused, and seek to obtain an expansion of 
ten itory for Siberia towards the genial south, we imagine 
that she will piefer to advance on China from the sea- 
board, and from the line of the Amur, lathei than on 
India. In the one case she will find an easy, in the otliei 
a veiy tough morsel to digest 

We do not shrink fiom the conclusion to which these 
arguments all point We believe that with respect to 
Central Asia the Indian Government can do no wisei 
thing "than fold its hands and sit still. By all means let 
it obtain information, detailed and accurate, 1 egai ding the 
course of events beyond the mountains , but let no deci- 
sive action of any kind be taken until England can sec 
more clearly what there is that she should do The 
materials are not wanting foi the formation of an effec- 
tive intelligent department Theie is the news- water at 
Kabul, whose diaries, on the whole, give a faithful picture 
of all that passes in Afghanistan , and, as lcgards tidings 
from the other States of Cential Asia, theie arc PanjAbi 
merchants and travelleis, whose somewhat hypeiholical 
accounts can from time to time be checked by the des- 
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patch of specially selected scouts Presuming ‘that Loid 
Lawrence must have already pressel these sources of 
information into his service, we think there is nothing 
more at present to be done We would be quiet now, in 
order that we may act with greater vigour when the time 
foi action comes Every day of peace and economy that 
India enjoys strengthens our moral and material hold on 
the country , and England may be congratulated that Sir 
John Lawience has clung to this truth through good 
report and evil repoit His policy is of too sober and 
practical a complexion to hit the taste of our impetuous 
countrymen in the tropics, who freely charge him with 
ignorant indiffeience to the perils gathering against the 
State in Chinese Tartary, in Afghdmstdn, and in Russia 
But inaction in this instance is not identical with un- 
concern 


NOTE DY THE*EDITOR 

Bhritdn, the first of the States of which the foregoing Essay treats, soon 
settled down into undisturbed relations with the British Government, and 
the territory whose annexation Mr Wyllie descubcs, has lemaincd a part of 
the British Empire In the Pcisian Gulf, the second subject of the Essaj , 
affairs are still liable to periodical complications The WaMbfs continue to 
give trouble , and for several years the fanatics of the same sect in India 
proved a source of serious disquiet The recent history of Afghanistan, the 
third question dealt with, will be continued in the following Essay The 
relations of Russia with Khiva and Bokhara are now matters of European 
rathci than of Indian diplomacy, and the results of the late Russian Expedi- 
tion, ending with the fall and tempo! at y occupation of Kim a, are sufficiently 
well known In Kashgar, now generally spoken of as Eastern TurkistAn, 
the Muhammadan ruler has established himself on a strong de facto basis 
He has been lccogmscd by the Government of India, anti after sending a 
mission to the Viceroy, a return Envoj, in the person of Mr Douglas 
Forsyth, CB, of the Civil Seivice, was despatched with a well appointed 
suite in 1873 to conclude a mercantile treat) Mr Forsyth was well received, 
and has successfully accomplished his work The text of the Treaty Ms 
just been published, and the Em oy is now (April 1S74) on his journey back 
to India — VV W H 
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Few regions in the world have claims on 0111 intei est 
comparable in extent and vailety to those which Cental 
Asia possesses As the eye travels southw.u cl fiom 
Orenburg tp Peshdwai, thcie is a fresh pictuic at 
every stage of the countiy First, steppe and descit, 
scanty herbage or deep sand, vast expanses vexed by 
mirage and simoom , the home of maiauding nomads, 
in whose hordes suivivc unchanged the Mongols of 
Chinghiz-Khdn, the Ti'irks of Atilla and Timm -Lung, 
myriads of barbauc hoi*semcn, leady as cvci, if civili- 
sation would but give them the chance, to again ob- 
literate all the kingdoms of Asia in nun, again suige 
111 resistless tumult to the shoics of the Baltic and the 
Danube. Then, riveis, the ancient liveis Oxus and 
Jaxartes, lolling, tuibid and yellow, tluough shifty 
channels to then lest 111 the Aial Sea And between 
these feitihsing floods, like ‘a jewel set in sand/ the 
oasis-lands of the Mdwai-u-Nahr, teeming wilh eveiy 
crop and fruit that a temperate climate, kindly soil, and 
abundant irrigation can pioduce, rich too in the le- 
nown wherewith bygone dynasties and the fanaticism 
of modern Islam have combined to clothe the names of 
Bokhara and Samarcand, of Feighana and Khaicsm 
Lastly, Afghdmstdn, a mass of bauen locks foi the 
most part, and stupendous mountam-iangcs ci owned 
with eternal snow, yet rejoicing here and theic in giecn- 

1 * The Fortnightly Review,' December i, 1869 
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wood valleys, lovely as a dream , its people, the physi- 
cal perfection of humanity, and bearing m their faces 
strange confirmation of the tradition that refeis a part 
at least of their lineage to Jews of the Dispersion, tran- 
sported hither from Babylon by successors of Nebu- 
chadnezzar In Central Asia philology has discovered 
the cradle of that gieat Indo-Germanic race, from which 
conquering Anglo-Saxons and conquered Hindus are 
equally descended In Cential Asia, Alexandei of 
Macedon founded a sovereignty, the traces of which 
are locally extant to this day, as well m the fresh- 
ness of the great * Sikandar's * fame, as in the Greek 
characters inscribed on the old coins which a Turkish 
beauty strings round her neck Acioss Central Asia, 
as neutral giound, the Romans of the Byzantine empiie 
stretched a hand to the Chinese monarchs of the Han 
dynasty, and the lecollection of that period serves 
to explain the historic awe with which every Tartar 
still turns to Constantinople — ‘RiW or Rome still in 
his phraseology — as the seat of an omnipotence not to 
be gainsaid Central Asia, in the eighth century, became 
the eastern terminus of Saracenic conquest, here the 
idolatry of China and the monotheism of Arabia met in 
sanguinary collision , and each prescribed bounds not to 
be trangressed by the othei Central Asia, in the middle 
ages, held so large a leaven of Christianity, according to 
the Nestonan form, that Popes busied themselves m 
quests of an imaginary priest-king, whose odd cogno- 
men of Prester John sends a vague familial echo even 
to the ears of the present geneiation Christianity now- 
adays has wholly disappeared fiom the scene, but not 
so the clash of uval empires contending for supremacy. 
Two powers at this moment are again in motion, 
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mightier than any that have piccedccl them in the same 
field, and on the issue of then meeting hang conse- 
quences most momentous, not only to the continent of 
Asia but to all mankind One of these poweis is Gi cat 
Britain , her antagonist is Russia 

The approach of Russia’s Sibenan fiontici towards 
India, has for half a century filled hnglish statesmen with 
alaim To fend it off by aitificial baniers, innumerable 
schemes of diplomacy have been woven, and lepeated 
wars with •'Afghdmstdn and with Persia have been un- 
dertaken, costing thousands of valuable lives, and over 
twenty millions of money In this cause was encoun- 
tered the gicatest disastei which has evci befallen the 
British arms The shock which the Kabul massaci 0 gave 
to 0111 prestige in India lcmained vivid enough sixteen 
years afterwards to inspint discontented Sepoys into 
mutiny, and even now has noL allogethei been foi- 
gotten Yet, despite of- all our efforts, Russia’s progiess 
has not been ariested by one inch of space, 01 foi a 
single hour of time On the contraiy, the stndes of 
her southwaid march, since the Cumean wai, and es- 
pecially dui mg the last five yeais, have been cnoimous 
At present (1869) hci tioops aic in occupation of 
Samaicand, and dominate all the thiee Khanates of the 
Mdwai-u-Nahr. Hei influence extends to the Oxus, 
and nothing now remains to separate the Cossack from 
the Sepoy save only Afghdmstdn. Hence to us the 
importance of that territory — through it we feel the pal- 
pable presence of Russia Hence also our communica- 
tions with Afghdmstdn aie no longci maltci of local 
Indian politics, which the British public may lncunously 
leave to foitune for settlement. They now touch the 
relations subsisting between the imperial cabinets of 
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London and St Petersburg, and may at any time pro- 
duce some ‘question’ in which Parliament and the people 
shall find themselves very deeply concerned 

On this ground I venture once more to invite 
popular attention to recent events in Afghdmstdn 
Hitherto, I am aware, the majority of my countrymen 
has been much of a mind with Goldsmith’s squire, 
whtf ‘no more troubled his head about Hydei Ally, or 
Ally Cawn, than about Ally Croaker ’ It is a natural 
aversion, nor should I care to brave it but? for a sus- 
taining sense that the uncouth names of men and places 
in which my chronicle deals represent forces charged 
with mischief to the national peace Ordinarily, the 
intestine brawls of a nation of poveity stricken and 
semi-savage mountaineers would be of little interest to 
anyone , but when they come to affecting the couise of 
English policy towards one of the greatest military 
powers of Europe, the warning, * tna res agilurj may 
well be impressed on exery tax-payer 

The death, in 1863, of the famous Dost Muhammad 
was followed, as eveiy student of Afghdn affairs had pre- 
dicted it would be, by a fierce scramble among his sons 
for the inheritance The carliei incidents of this fratri- 
cidal contest have been already described 1 I lcsume 
the tangled thread of the story fiom the issue of 
the battle on the 10th May, 1866 In the pause that 
then ensued, the position of the principal competitors was 
as follows — Shcr All, Amfi of Afghdmstdn by the 
double right of paternal selection and of the acknow- 
ledgment which all men, including his rival bi ethren, had 
m the first instance accorded to lus accession, was at 

1 ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ January 1867, which forms the precedin' Essay in 
this volume 
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Kandahar, still lecling under the disastrous recoil ol the 
blow at Sayyiddbdd, by which he had vainly hoped to ie- 
cover possession of his lost capital Af/al Khdn, also 
calling himself Amir of Afghdnlstdn in value of pnmo- 
gemture and of his occupation of the loyal citadel, was 
at Kabul, having by his side his son, Abdul RahinAn, 
and his full-brothci , Azlrn Khdn, by whose allied aims 
he had been recently lescued fiom Shci All's grasp 
Beyond Kabul, in the terntoiy lying between the moun- 
tains of thfe Hindu Khush and the nvci Oxus, which 
may best be described by the name of Balkh, a new 
potentate had unexpectedly spiung into existence in the 
person of Faiz Muhammad, a youngci puncc of the 
Barukzai house, who aspired to convei t the lieutenant’s 
commission he held over that counliy into an autonomy, 
independent of any conti ol, whethei fiom Kabul 01 flora 
Kandahar The conclusion, thoiefoie, to which mallei s 
appeared for the time to have ai lived was a disinembei- 
ment of Afghdnistdn between tlnec separate powcis, the 
north to Faiz Muhammad, centre to Af/al Khdn, and 
south with west to Shei AH. But this supeificial view 

needs certain coirections We must note that Fai/ Mu- 

* 

hammad hacl not in himself strength to maintain lus bold 
attitude of isolation for any considerable pci iod , and, in 
the next place, that Af/al Khdn, in spite of the outwaul 
observances of sovereignty which sunounded him, was in 
truth a nonentity, set up by Azhn Khdn as a convenient 
and decorous screen to covci the motive power of lus 
own superior will These deductions made, we find the 
factions in the field reduced pi actically to two , one 
headed by Sher AH at Kandalnu, the other by A/fm 
Khdn at Kabul In the rivaliy between these two pailics, 
Sher AH’s right pitted against Azfin Kh.tn’s ambition, 
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the whole civil war of Afghanistan has almost from the 
outset been comprised 

Absolute and complete as Sher All’s late defeat had 
been, he neither despaired, nor had any need to despair, 
of his foi tunes The wholesome spur of adveisity had 
quickened his sullen natuie, and he applied himself with 
resolute activity to the task of organising a force for the 
prompt renewal of hostilities Besides Kandahar, lie 
still held the whole westward country up to the Persian 
border , and even towards Kabul, whence his danger lay, 
the foi tress of Kheldt-i-Ghilzai was yet in his possession, 
constituting for him an outpost of greater natural strength 
than that of the enemy at Mukhar, which it faced At 
Herat he could depend upon his second son, Yakub 
Khdn, a youth of remarkable shrewdness and energy, to 
send him eveiy man that could be safely spaied from the 
garrison of that important city Piesent with him m 
Kandahar he had his full-brother Sharff Khdn, fickle 
and untiustworthy in temper, but not without value as a 
souice of pecuniary loans, and as an instrument of ex- 
tol ting revenue from the people From Balkh he justly 
calculated on obtaining, sooner or later, Faiz Muhammad's 
active co-operation , and in Kabul itself there were not a 
few persons of great influence coriesponding with him 
legularly, and only biding their oppoitunity to rejoin his 
cause Above all he held distinct assurance that the 
Anglo-Indian Government, though on terms of civil 
communication with his foes, had hitherto lefused to 
recognise any one but himself as Amir On the other 
hand, almost all lus guns had been captured, and lie was 
m gieat straits foi small-aims and for money New 
cannon he might certainly get cast, after tedious dcLty, 
by the artificers at Kandahar, but for the other two 
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essentials of a campaign, whcic was he to turn ? He 
had already tiled the English One of the fust acts of 
his leign had been to send an envoy to PcshAwar, piay- 
mg foi a giant of muskets And the ptayei had been 
lejected, notwithstanding Lhal he had then been undis- 
puted sovcieign of all Afghanistan, and that Oncntal 
custom would have justified the Bntish Government in 
regarding his lecent accession to the thionc as' a fit 
occasion foi the issue of exceptional picsents. Thcie 
was little'' likelihood of his being more successful now 
when half his kingdom was lent fiom lum, ancl round 
him bickeicd a flame of wai, fiom which the English 
Viceroy insisted on keeping aloof Remote, howevei, 
as the chance appealed of obtaining help fiom India, in 
no other diiection was thcie any chance at all This 
forlorn hope, thcrcfoic, Shci Alf detei mined again to 
essay What lus leasons may have been foi taking a 
cncuitous path towards lus object, instead of wilting 
dnectly to the British authorities at PesliAwai , it is un- 
necessary to inqune, suffice it, that he scleclcd 0111 news- 
wuter at Kabul as the dcpositaiy of lus desnes. 

The position of the functional y thus In ought upon the 
stage was an anomalous one, haidly justifying Shci All’s 
choice The right vested by treaty in the Govetnoi- 
General of deputing a native of India as envoy to the 
couit of the mlci of AfghAnistAn, had been in abeyance 
since January 1864, when the last Vakil 1 etui nod to 
India, leaving a MunshI, 01 cleik, behind him Lo cany 
on the minor duties of the office Difficulties arising fi om 
the civil wai which immediately followed, and the fall of 
the capital into the hands of the insmgenl faction, had 
prevented the despatch of a regulai succcssoi ; and, 
meanwhile, the clerk-subs titulc continued sole lepiescn- 
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tative of our powei at Kabul Foi his own safety this 
Munshf hsyd regularly to make his obeisance at the 
Darbdr, in which the usurping bi others, Afzal and Azlm 
Khdn, held on most afternoons a reception of chiefs, city 
notables, and newly-arrived tiavelleis, but his place in 
the assembly was merely that of a simple news-writer By 
such visits to the Bdld Hissdr, by the exchange of private 
civilities with the principal inhabitants, by rambles through 
the public bazaars, and by resort gcneially to every avail- 
able centre of information, he was expected to gather 
materials for a diary in the Persian language, which, twice 
a week, he transmitted by courier to oui frontier officeis 
at Peshdwar Diplomatic powers he had none, though 
the temptation to assume them must at times have been 
irresistible 

In June and July, Shcr AH wiote three successive 
letters to the Munshf, asking him to explain to the 
British Government the extremity of his need, and the 
gratitude with which he would receive a gift of 6,ooo 
muskets and a proportionate supply of money His first 
letter was turned back by the enemy's line of sentries at 
Mukhar, the second, delayed for two months between 
Kandahai and Kabul, did not reach India till after the 
thud, and both the second and the third weie viewed 
and tieated by the authontics in the Panjab as forgeries, 
contrived by Azlm Khdn for the purpose of obtaining 
an insight into the British Government's real sentiments 
towaids his rival Consequently no reply was sent to 
the application This, we must allow, was an unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion , but the doubts which dictated it were 
neither unnatural nor unreasonable One letter was wilt- 
ten m a combination of Persian language with EngliSh 
characters, and was without Shcr All’s seal of signature. 
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In both cases it was incomprehensible why Shci Alf, if 
he really weic the authoi, instead of wiitujg, as after- 
wards he actually did write, d/icclly to the Commissionci 
by the short roacl which he commanded to out fionlier, 
should have preferred to betake himself to the unusual 
intervention of a news-wiitei, and the long wai -blocked 
route through Kabul The fact of oui Munshl having 
forwarded the letters as genuine proved nothing , in the 
perilous position he held at Kabul, bolder men than him- 
self, and owning a highei stake in our intei csts, might 
have seen through a msc of A/hn Khdn’s without danng 
to expose it Several months elapsed bcfoic the authen- 
ticity of the documents came to light The regrettable 
part of the incident is that Slier All, who had anticipated 
nothing belter than an explicit refusal, and who was igno- 
rant of the suspicions attaching to his missives, seems to 
have allowed himself to intei pi el the Viceioy’s silence in 
a sense too favourable'to his own hopes. 

Turning now to the head-quarters of the opposition 
at Kabul, we light upon a scene of still grcatei peiplcxity 
and trouble Af/al Klidn, the titular A mil, was rapidly 
drinking himself to death ; ancl between the two other 
members of the tiiumvirate, quart els were vehement and 
interminable Abdul Rah min, the Hotspui of the paity, 
conscious of military serviceb at least equal to those of 
his uncle, ill biooked the state of pupilage to which Azfm 
Khdn's assumption of supei lor wisdom would have con- 
signed him His father vamly tried to be peacemaker 
maudlin entreaties that State affairs might all be left 
to Azlm were not calculated to allay the young man’s 
indignation Nothing could have kept his icluclant 
neck in the yoke but the inexorable necessity of the 
times. For, notwithstanding their victoiyal Sayyiddbdd, 
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the confederates were beset by danger on cveiy side 
Accounts t of Sher All's pieparations and capacity for a 
new campaign came to them with all the exaggerations 
of Eastern rumour Faiz Muhammad they had hoped 
to cajole or coerce by the hold they had on his full- 
brother, Wall Muhammad, m Kabul ; but day by day 
this hope diminished, and it soon became clear that they 
would have to face a coalition between him and Sher 
Alf, the one descending against them from the north, 
the other simultaneously marching up fiom the south 
Between the two fires their case looked cntical indeed 
Even the territory they called their own was held with 
difficulty, fot the Glul/ai tube about JaMldbdd had 
nsen in insurrection, declaring foi Sher AH, and the 
disturbances reached within fivc-and- twenty miles of the 
city of Kabul Worse still, they were short of money, 
and the arbitrary measures they adopted to 1 emedy the 
deficiency, in itated every class of the community against 
them Nobles, whom Sher Alfs haughty demeanour 
and ungovernable temper had stung into revolt, dis- 
covered that Azfm Khan could be not less overbearing in 
manner, and that, if Sher All had been quick to resume, 
and loth to make grants of the crown lands, these tempt- 
ing objects, the promised rewards of treason, were now 
retained by Azfm Khdn in a gupe quite as nuseily, and 
additionally odious by leason of its ingratitude and fraud 
Pnests murmured against the diveision of then religious 
endowments to pui poses of State Soldiers, to whom a 
year’s pay was due, were obliged to take half that amount 
m quittance of the claim , nor was the edge of their dis- 
content the less keen for a belief, likely enough to be true, 
that at then expense, and out of the public coffers, Azlm 
Khdn was laying by a private provision for himself 
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other quarters there was universal glee over the cliseom- 
fitiue of the tyrannical rulers Azim Khdn was at no 
pains to conceal Ins anger He sent for our news-writer, 
and stiaighdy cross-questioned him as to the Viceroys 
intention in addressing Afzal Khdn as Sarddr only, or 
Prince, instead of Amir, or King Upon this text he 
launched on to a furious tirade against English ingrati- 
tude 'and selfishness The Munslu bowed in silence 
before the storm, he had no authority to explain any 
passage in the Viceroy’s letter 

Azini Khan's wrath was not of the kind that eva- 
porates in mere words He looked round for a victim on 
whom his fury might be moie safely indulged than on a 
British subject Out of the Barukzai family the foic- 
most man m Afghanistan was Muhammad Rafik Gene 
rally it may be taken for granted that any prominent 
leader in Afghdn politics must of necessity be either a 
son or grandson of Dost Muhammad — so completely has 
the strength of the country been absorbed into that house 
Muhammad Rafik’s unique position, in exception to the 
rule, came from lus being the best soldier, the best states- 
man, the best diplomatist of his time It was his defec- 
tion from Sher Alls cause in the preceding autumn that 
first and most powerfully turned the tide in favour of the 
confederates He had done nothing m the interval to 
forfeit the confidence of Azfm Khdn. The blandishments 
by which Sher All had striven hard to win back lus 
allegiance had been wasted on him He told his fuends 
that the breach between the Amir and himself was irre- 
parable U nconsciously foreshadowing his doom, he said 
that he would die sooner than letuin to his former lord 
But he was known to be a warm admirer of English 
ways, and this, to the passion-blinded eyes of Azim 

o 
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Khdn, was m itself a crime Some childish notion that 
the laying low of so illustrious a head might awe the 
English into a more deferential attitude towatds himself, 
seems also to have had a shaic in deciding the ducction 
of the despot’s fciocity The blow fell without a woid 
of warning On the morning of the 27th of August, 
Muhammad Rafik stood secure in his place, chief pillar 
of the State, at noon he was seized and lnuncfd to 
puson , befoie one o’clock he was dead, strangled His 
body was" thrown naked on a dunghill, and lay there for 
four days, none daring to touch it His wives and daugh- 
ters, with unveiled faces and bai c feet, were driven from 
their home into the stieets All his piopeity was confis- 
cated, and one of his followeis, supposed to have know- 
ledge of a seciet hoard, was tortuicd to death 

Muhammad Rafik and his household, though the first, 
and piobably the most innocent, wcic not the only suf- 
ferers at this crisis Azhn Kh.in’s hand, once laiscd, was 
not to be lightly stayed Soon he had as many as a 
hundred and fifty persons in his pi isons, suspected, more 
or less justly, of intriguing with the enemy , and the 
penalty of death, which he freely administered, some- 
times to batches of several at a time, had in his hands a 
secrecy and an absence of preliminary tual which, among 
civilised communities, would have earned foi it a harshei 
name than execution. He established a icign of ten 01 
at Kabul. 

Meanwhile the Amir at Kandahar was again specu- 
lating on assistance from British India. On the iolh of 
September Shei Ali addressed direct to the Commis- 
sioner of Pesh&war a letter, which was at once lecogmscd 
as genuine, repeating his original prayer foi six thousand 
muskets, and cash m propoition The Commissioner re- 
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plied, saying that he had forwarded the letter for the 
Viceioy’s 'ordeis, which, when received, would be duly 
communicated to the Amfr But the Viceroy, in his 
turn, postponed issuing orders of any kind on the sub- 
ject, and hence Sher All's appeal remained practically un- 
answered ^V)It may well be asked why Sir John Lawrence 
in this instance departed from the outspoken frankness 
which had so markedly characterised all his previous 
dealings with AfghAnisUn The answer is easily given 
S11 John Lawrence abided as fiimly as ever by his detei- 
mtnation to abstain fiom aiding either Sher AH against 
Azfm Khdn or Azfm KhAn against Sher AH, so long as 
each of them respectively maintained a similar quiescence 
towaids British India But Azim Khdn had of late as- 
sumed an air so offensive that it began to be doubtful 
whether the principle of self-defence might not ere long 
compel us, however reluctantly, tq act against him by ex- 
tending some help to his rival It was not merely that 
he made a habit in the Kabul Darbdr of railing against 
the Butish Government in a strain of unbridled insolence 
and vindictiveness , verbiage of that kind might be over- 
looked with contempt, but he was doing his best by 
actual deeds to stir up against us, in an organised league 
of holy war, the numerous predatory and fanatical tribes 
whose mountain-fastnesses ovei hang our noi th-west fron- 
tier Sir John Lawrence had little fear that this effoit of 
spite would be successful, but there was none the less 
need to be on the watch for its issue, and to reserve in 
leadmess the means of checking it, which Sher All’s 
application offered Still no inkling of the new contin- 
gency was, or could be, given to Shei AH His request 
was not dnectly negatived , but this was all it received 

not the faintest sign of encouragement 

o 2 
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Both the contending factions in Afghanistan occupied 
the autumn and early winter in equipping and' despatch- 
ing reinforcements for the positions fioin which theu 
respective armies confronted each otliei The Kandahai 
troops at Kheldt-i-Ghilzat grew steadily in numbcis, 
discipline, and confidence , for Shci AH was able to 
concentrate all his energies on a single point 7 he pi o- 
giess of the enemy’s camp at Miikhai was fecblci and 
more fitful.; a spirit of disaffection, desertion, and mutiny 
kept thinning the ranks of Kabul, and the attention of the 
confederate leaders was distracted by the levolt of the 
Ghilzais in the east, and yet more by Faiz Muhammad’s 
threatened descent from the north Between these later 
sources of anxiety, Azhn Khdn's son, Sui war Khdn, was 
left for months hovering with divided aim. Before he 
could effect more than a skin deep settlement of the 
disturbances around Jaldldbdd and Kiinar, he was 
hurriedly recalled to undertake the more arduous task 
of defending the passes of the Hindu IChrtsh against 
Faiz Muhammad , and his back was no soonei turned on 
the Ghilzais than they again broke out in more serious 
insurrection than ever 

By November all the elements of retributive violence, 
which had been long gathenng round Kabul, were simul- 
taneously astir, but the supreme penl lay in the combined 
action of Sher All and Faiz Muhammad Impelled fiom 
opposite bases to a common goal, the foices of Kandahai 
and of Balkh, two moving masses of menace, seemed 
closing in on the vessel of the confederates’ foi tunes with 
fatal precision. To complete the hoiroi of the situation, 
rumouis darkened the an that England’s patience had 
been at last exhausted, and that she was now pei nut- 
ting Sher AH to recruit his invading strength from the 
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arsenals and treasuries of India Afzal Khdn give him- 
self up to despair, and even the stubborn spirit of Azmi 
Khdn was so far shaken as to consent to a parley Mes- 
sengers were sent to Sher All, proposing peace on terms 
of a partition of the country — Sher Ah’ to retain Kanda- 
har and Herat, and the confederates to keep Kabul with 
Balkh added A marked improvement at the same tunc 
came over Azfm Khdn’s demeanour towards the British 
Government He soon ascertained by inquiry from our 
news-writer that the report of British intervention m Sher 
All’s favour was baseless, and now, with the chance before 
him of becoming once more a fugitive adventurer, he 
could no longer afford the luxury of a one-sided enmity 
with his powerful but placable neighbour Moreover, if 
it be true, as there is reason for supposing, that an emis- 
sary, whom he had three months previously despatched 
vid Kiinddz to ask assistance from the Russian general 
at Tashkend, returned just at this period with an unsatis- 
factory answer, such a rebuff from one of the two great 
European Powers, between which his political loves and 
hates were perpetually oscillating, would natuially set 
him in motion with unabashed assurance towards the 
other Dangeis and disappointments were bringing out 
the prudent side of the Afghdn character in Azfm Khdn 
He was by no means cowed, however He still turned 
upon his foes with a courage and vigour which it is im- 
possible not to admire Ignoring the lateral diversion 
offered by the turbulence of the Ghilzais, and abandoning 
Kabul to such protection as Afzal Khdn’s presence might 
affoid, he absorbed every fighting man for field service at 
one or othei of the two points where a stand was essen- 
tially necessary, viz , at Banuan against Faiz Muhammad 
and at Mukhar against Sher All By this means the 
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strength of Surwar Khdn’s camp at the former place was 
brought up to 7,000 men, while that of the southern force, 
which was to be commanded jointly by Az(m Khdn him- 
self and by Abdul Rahmdn, rose to 9,000 — numbeis in 
each case inferior to those of the invader, but eked out by 
compensating circumstances At Bannan the mountain 
defiles afforded special facilities for defensive waifare, and 
at Miikhar there was a bettei park of artillei y than could 
be opposed to it from Kandahar. If therefore Surwar 
Khdn coutd only keep the Balkh army in check foi a 
time, Azfm Khdn hoped that his own geneialship and 
Abdul Rahmdn’s gallantry might suffice to give a good 
account of Sher Alf in the interval The game he saw, 
though running against him, was not yet lost He paci- 
fied the discontent of the soldieiy by a timely issue of 
pay, and assumed the chief command at Mukhar about 
the 20th December 

On the o tlier side Sher AU did not personally lake 
the field so soon as had been expected. He was detained 
in Kandahar till Christmas Day The last weeks of the 
Amirs stay in that city were clouded by the sudden 
defection of his brother, Sharff Khdn One moie 
change of sides perpetrated by a chieftain whose in- 
constancy, even among Afghdns, was already a by-word, 
would not under ordinary circumstances be worth notic- 
ing ; but in this instance the direction of Sharff Khdn’s 
flight gave an adventitious importance to his eccentuci- 
ties He came southward into Beluchistdn, and sought 
asylum from the Khdn of Kheldt at Quettd, thereby dis- 
quieting the Butish frontier in Uppei Sind, 

It was at this juncture that the Government of Bom- 
bay submitted for the consideration of the Government of 
India proposals of such magnitude as to demand record 
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m their place of chronological order, let the inroad on 
the continuity of Afghan history be what it may The 
spectacle of Sher All and Azim Khan, each in full spring 
at the other’s throat among snows soon to be reddened 
by decisive battle, must be set aside for a while that we 
may pause in the serene atmosphere of British council- 
chambers The question of the occupation of Quctti 
implies nothing less than a revolution in the system of 
India’s military defences 

The plan originated m 1856 with the late General 
John Jacob, an officer whose assumption of infallibility 
did prejudice to his unquestionable talents, his sleepless 
devotion to the public service, and his real knowledge of 
the Bcli'ich bordei. At that time Peisia, either with or 
without instigation from Russia, had just seized the Af- 
ghan fortress of Herat, and England was about to embark 
, on the campaign which ultimately extorted from the Shih 
a restitution of the so-called ‘ Gsfte of India* General 
Jacob availed himself of the opportunity to offer sugges- 
tions to the then Governor-General, Lord Canning, for 
the better protection of the frontiei He declared that 
if the led line of England’s boundary was to retail^ its 
position on the map, there was absolute necessity for 
our occupying posts in advance of it ‘A war/ he 
said, 1 within our own temtoiy with a European army 
might be ruinous to our reputation, and might entirely 
undeimine our strength, although that strength might 
have sufficed successfully to meet a world m arms m 
a field beyond our own boundary* His aigument pro- 
ceeded, — that there weie but two great roads by which 
a modern army could invade India from the noith-west, 
viz, the Khaibar Pass and the Bolin Pass, that our 
existing outposts were on the hither or Indian side of 
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both these passes — at Peshdwar as regaids the Khaibar, 
and at Jacob dbdd in respect of the Boldn , thaj, at Peshd- 
war we might well remain as we were, watching the mouth 
of the defile, but that from Jacobdbdd we were in self- 
preservation bound to advance. The first step would be 
to take advantage of that article in our treaty with the 
Khdn of Kheldt which peimits the cantonment of British 
troops in any part of his territory, and immediately tb oc- 
cupy Quettd, connected with which measure, as necessary 
consequences, would come a continuation of the Sind 
railway to the foot of the Boldn Pass, and the construc- 
tion of a good road through the pass Next, we should 
take a body of Beltlch irregulars into our pay, who, poli- 
tically, would be useful as a link of connection with the 
native inhabitants, and who, in a military capacity, might 
be to us what the Cossacks are to a Russian army Hav- 
ing thus quietly established ourselves in Beluchistdn, we 
should subsidise the Afghdns, and pave the way for a 
peaceable occupation of Herat W ith a propci gari ison 
at Quettd, and a fortress held by 20,000 men at PI ei at, we 
should not only block the Boldn route, but operate with 
dest/uctive effect on the flanks and real of any invader 
attempting to proceed by way of the Khaibar And 
then ' India would be as firmly locked 111 0111 grasp as 
if sui rounded by the ocean’ Such, briefly stated, was 
the pioject, now, after ten years’ suspension, revived in 
official form by General Jacob’s pupil and successor on 
the Sind frontier, Sir Henry Green * Since its original 
publication it had been the theme of endless conti oversy 
in the public pi ess fund its general pi maples had secured 
the favourable opinion of such weighty authorities as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Justin Shell Thus a special 
responsibility, over and above that arising from the in- 
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trinsic importance of the subject, attached to the Go- 
vernor of .Bombay, when, by seriously recommending 
that Sir Henry Green should be allowed to take pre- 
liminary action, he identified the dignity of his govern- 
ment with the fuitherance of a scheme widely known, 
generally popular, and strong in the sanction of great 
names Sir Bartle Frere's proposal on reaching Calcutta 
was immediately laid by the Viceroy before his council 
Sir J ohn Lawrence explained that he had for years been 
familiar with General Jacob's arguments, that he'had never 
recognised their validity hitherto, and that he saw nothing 
in tlie present condition of Central Asia to lead him to a 
different conclusion now If the strategic advantages of 
occupying Quettd were doubtful, some of the political 
disadvantages were obvious The expense would be 
enormous, and he should alarm the jealousy, not only 
of the Afghans as a nation, but of the Persian Court 
also Besides, it would always be open to us to occupy 
Quettd and subsidise the Beluchfs at any future period, 
when the imminence of a real danger to our power might 
render such a step expedient * In the meantime/ Sir 
John concluded, * I am absolutely opposed to this under- 
taking * The discussion was taken up by two councillors, 
whose opinions on such a topic were entitled to the utmost 
respect Sir William Mansfield united to the military 
talents which had raised him to the chief command of 
her Majesty’s army in India, a statesmanlike comprehen- 
sion of the internal condition and prospects of our Eastern 
Empire, some knowledge of Russian policy derived from 
diplomatic employment at Constantinople and atWaisaw, 
and an intimate personal familiarity with the Afghan 
frontier, acquired when he was winning his spuis a§ a 
regimental officei at PeshAwar Similarly, the brilliant 
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reputation which Sir Henry Durand had won in many 
an Indian Darbdr and battle-field was enhanced by his 
particular experience in the affairs of Afghdmstdn. Years 
ago, as a young engineer of Lord Keane’s force, he had 
laid the powder-bags which blew open the gates of 
Ghazni, and, more recently, as Lord Elgin’s Secretaiy 
for Foreign Affairs, he had taken a laige shaie in the 
direction of our later relations with the Baiukzai dynasty 
Both these distinguished officers gave hearty support to the 
view taken by the Viceroy Sir William Mansfield calcu- 
lated that the occupation of Quetta, necessitating as it 
would the maintenance of communication with the Indus 
by posts at Dddar and Jacobdbdd, and piobably at some in- 
termediate places, could not be safely earned out ‘with 
less than 3,000 Bntish infantry and laVtillery, 4,000 native 
infantry, and 2,000 cavalry, including a legiment of dia-* 
goons — 9,000 in all, or 7,000 in excess of the force which 
is now found to be moire than ample for the defence of 
the Sind frontier, the same being all native, and there- 
fore comparatively of a cheap description * 

Moreover, a fort would be needed at Quettd to cover 
the magazine and treasure, and to be a point dappui in 
case of accident, pending the arnval of reinforcements 
Taken altogether, these airangements represented an 
amount of expenditure so embarrassing to the finances of 
India, that to incur it, even in counteracting a Russian 
occupation of Kabul and Kandahar, would, in the Com- 
mander-in-chiefs opinion, be of doubtful propriety so 
long as peace continued between England and Russia. 
And if war should arrive, was it cei tain, as a matter of 
pure strategy, that an advance to Quettd would be in- 
cumbent on us in that extremity ? For his own pait, S11 
William was inclined to say — 
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' The side whence to defend the Bol&n Pass is not the western 
extremity, where the British cantonment would be cut off by a 
defile sixty-six miles long, thiough which its supports would 
have to advance, after a painful and exhausting march from the 
Indus and across a desert, but rather at the eastern extremity 
For there a hostile force could be struck on the head before it 
could have time to depluy with the heavy matdi ul, without 
which a modern army cannot move, or hope to move, against 
such forces as we should array against it on any field we might 
choose between Shikdrpur and D&dar The desert would be 
in this manner turned into our most useful ally, instead of being 
a formidable difficulty The lattei would be the case If General 
Jacob's plan were adopted ' 

Sir Henry Durand travelled to the same practical 
result as his colleague by a different route He could 
easily 1 conceive circumstances which might combine to 
lender the partial or the entire occupation of Afghan- 
istan necessary as a theatre for offensive operations on 
our part, in aid of Afghdn resistance to invasion from the 
westward 1 It was a region admirably adapted by nature 
for giving the fullest effect to the destructive warfare 
which Afghdns thus supported could wage, with small 
loss to themselves 

• 

‘ I know,’ he continued, * that we could again seize Afghanis- 
tan, if it were advisable or necessary, and that, with oui Indus 
frontier complete m its communications, parallel and perpen- 
dicular, no power on eaith could shake 11s out of that country 
I know, too, that, with the Afghdns friendly and cordial, we 
could, without the actual seizure of the country foi ourselves, 
organise its defence in a most destructive manner against hostile 
invasions But neither alternative is at present imposed on us 
as of the smallest necessity Any intervention now would 
be ill-timed, and is wholly uncalled for It will be all that 
political and military considerations demand, if our lines of rail 
and river communication on the Indus frontier are rendered as 
perfect as it is easily 111 our power to make them , so that, with- 
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out our at picscnt inclining the nsk of complications with 
AfghAn and Bolucli tribes and politics, it may vet be 111 out 
powci rapidly to mass, and securely to feed and suppoil our 
forces, wheLhet intended foi opei alums above 01 below the 
passes If our position on the Indus fionltci be one of 
unmistakable slionglh, it will long p.ualyse aggi cssive pie- 
sumption * 

The remaining members of the V icui eg.il Council 
tenclcicd then adhesion with the good-will that flowed 
fromasinulai conviction And so the pi oposition fiom 
Bombay *was unanimously rejected. But let no one sup- 
pose that this 1 ejection gave a final quietus to the move- 
ment for the occupation of QuettA. Vigoious in the 
vitality of popular enoi, it to this day lcmains at the loot 
of evciy discussion on Central Asia 

Another episode of the Calcutta cold woalhei of 
1866-7 may also be fitted into its place lieu*, bcfoic 
we return to the scat of war m AfghAmslAn 1 he inlet - 
course of the British 'Government with that of B ok haul 
has not been so fiequent or so amicable that the appeal - 
ance of an ambassadoi fiom the Usbcg metiopolis, the 
head-quarters of Muslim bigoliy, should be legal ded as 
an ^ordinary event. Indeed, the past lelations between 
the two powers might almost be summed up in the fact 
that two British officers, Colonel Stoddail and Captain 
Conolly, who had been sent to Bokhara diu mg the Af- 
ghAn war of 1839-42, to bar Russian progress by the 
organisation of a Tartai confederacy undei the head- 
ship of Amh Nasr-ullah of Bokhara, had been baibai- 
ously seized by that Amfr, and, aftci a long and cruel 
imprisonment, brutally murdeied The whnligig of 
time had now bi ought about its revenge ; behold 
Nasr-ullah’s successor, Muzaffai-ud-dfn, spontaneously 
seeking the English as his only means of rescue fiom 
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Russian invasionl Uttcily defeated at Icljai , on the 
20th May, #866, and expelled from Khojend on the 5th 
June, the Amir Muzaffar-ud-clln, in August, offeied 
submission to Generals Kryjanovski and Romanovski 
with one hand, while with the other he sued to Sir John 
Lawience for an offensive and defensive alliance against 
his conqueiors The person whom he selected as his 
lepiesentative on the latter mission was named KhojA 
Muhammad Pais A, and occupied at Bokhara the exalted 
office of Chief Mufti, or expounder of the law This 
emissary, passing through Kabul, where he had a grand 
comparison of political notes with Azfm Khdn, leached 
Peshdwar on the util November, attended by twenty- 
two followeis, and bearing letters and presents not only 
for the Lieutenant-Govcinor of the PanjAb, and the 
Goveinor-Geneial of India, but also foi then Majesties, 
the Queen of England and the Sultdn of Turkey The 
presents, though favourable speeflnens, probably, of the 
staple products of Bokhara, weie more cuuous than 
valuable They consisted of silk in pieces and in shawls, 
skins of kid and ermine, woollen rugs, and a few horses 
The letter to the Lieutenant-Governor contained nothing 
beyond the usual civilities of Oriental coirespondence, 
and a request that the bearer might be assisted on his 
journey. Proceeding to Calcutta, the envoy was ad- 
mitted to the Viceroy's presence on the 9th January. 
Partly oppressed by the wonders of the civilisation which 
had whirled him down by rail from Delhi, a thousand 
miles m thirty-six hours, but still more haunted by 
doubts whether the deaths of Stoddait and Conolly 
might not be avenged on his own person, he had at 
first some difficulty in preserving the air of impassive 
tranquillity propel to his character. Quickly recoveung 
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himself, lie delivered to Sn John I awrcnco the lcttei 
intended foi the Queen, as well as that adduced to llci 
Majesty’s Vicegeicnt in India, In the one a hope was 
expressed that the Goveinoi-Gcnei.il would mleifere ' to 
relieve Muhammadans fioin Russian oppiession/ and a 
pledge was added that the wntci would follow any 
advice which his Excellency might be pleased to # give. 
In the other, the Amh complained bittcily of Russian 
aggression, treachery, and violation of international law, as 
shown by the unpiovokcd sei/uic of Tashkcnd and other 
terntoiy, and by the detention at Oi cnbuig of one of 
his seivants bearing the sacicd charactci of an ambas- 
sador he was determined, he said, to lesist the enemy, 
by force of aims, to the utmost, but at the same time, in 
compliance with the Kurin’s injunction, f to consult with 
others and take advice,’ he looked to hoi Majesty foi 
advice and aid towaids the expulsion of the Russians. 
Both these communications having been paused, it ap- 
pealed odd that the envoy, while making no attempt to 
conceal the alarm with which his countrymen viewed the 
Russian advance, nevertheless abstained fiom any allu- 
sion to the request for Biitish assistance which was so 
specifically mged in his ciedentials At last, when 
pressed to name the pi ecisc object of his quest, he de- 
clared that he wanted nothing The explanation soon 
followed In journeying through PeshAwai he had met 
an agent of the KhAn of Kokand, who had been de- 
spatched three yeais previously on a mission identical 
with his own, and who was then icturmng home Fiom 
him he had learned that nothing but disappointment was 
to be expected, whether at Calcutta or at Constantinople 
Acting, theiefore, on the discretionaiy powei with which 
he believed himself to be vested, the envoy withdrew the 
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prayet for help contained in his master’s letters, and pro- 
fessed thatlhe had no other object but to communicate 
sentiments of general friendship from the Bokhara 
Darbfir to the British Government Before the close 
of the audience the Viceroy, touched on the murder of 
Stoddart and Conolly, stigmatising it as a deed which 
coveied the Amir of Bokhara with infamy in the eyes 
of all honest people The envoy replied that the 
murder, if indeed those officers were murdered, was a 
veiy unworthy act, but that, foi his own part, he at the 
time must have been quite a young man, with no official 
position, and that his master, the present Amir, must 
also have been a youth, and had not then succeeded to 
the sovereignty of the State So terminated ail interview 
possessing singular interest m the annals of Central 
Asia Some days aftenvards Sir John Lawrence issued 
to the envoy, for transmission to Bokhaia,ieturn presents 
of the usual kind, and a letter, in frhich the communica- 
tion he had himself received from the Amir was an- 
swered as follows — 

* It is with much regret that I hear that your Majesty has 
been at war with the Russians, and that you believe that you 
have grounds for complaining of their oppression But Bokhara 
is so distant from the confines of India, and the difficulties of 
communication which the intervening country piesents aie so 
formidable, that hitherto they have pioved a bar to any freedom 
of mtercouise, not only between oui respective subjects, but also 
between your Majesty and the Government of India I am, 
therefore, neithci sufficiently well acquainted with the causes 
which have unfoitunately produced a state of hostilities between 
Bokhara and Russia, nor with the present state of youi Majesty’s 
affairs, to be m a position to give youi Majesty useful advice 
And, therefore, though I am willing to be on friendly terms, and 
am desirous of the peace of your dominions, and am anxious to 
hear of the prosperity of youi Majesty’s rule, I am not able to 
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tuidei you ulTcctivo aid, either by advice 01 in any olhei foun 
May God direct your Majesty 111 the piopu com e to pui sue, 
and keep you 111 safety 1 Youi Majesty's lettei to the Queen of 
England and India shall be sent on ’ 

The piomise conveyed m these concluding woids was 
duly fulfilled. The appeal to Hei Majesty 1 cached its 
destination, but, as haidly needs to be added, it elicited 
no response of any kind The Bulish Government's 
position in regaid to thcwai between Russia and Bokluia 
had already been sufficiently defined in the Viccioy’s 
reply, and theie was nothing in the past conduct of 
Bokhaia 01 in hei rank among the kingdoms of the East 
which at all entitled hei ralei to the laie honoui of an 
English Queen’s sign-manual. No hopes of such con- 
descension were held out to the envoy He lingeicd m 
Calcutta sight-seeing till the 19th of Febiuaiy, and then 
proceeded to Bombay, whence he was to make his way 
to Constantinople foi the piosecution of that pait of lus 
mission which was addressed to the Sublime Poite 

Fiom these digressions regarding QucttA and Bok- 
hara we must now revert to the scene of conflict in 
Afghanistan 

The new year opened brightly for Shci All’s pios- 
pects On the 6th of January, 1867, lus ally, Fai/ Mu- 
hammad, descending from Balkh, foiccd the defensive 
position occupied by A/Am Kh All’s son, Surwai KhAn, 
and drove the Kabul auny back 111 demoialised rout on 
Bamian. There can be little doubt that if Fat/ Mu- 
hammad had followed up this success immediately, he might 
without difficulty have swept through the passes, ovei- 
whelmed all opposition, and caplm cd Kabul. I nslead, he 
halted to check a disturbance in his icai, ciealcd by A Am 
Khdn’s staunch partisan, the Usbeg chieftain of Badak- 
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&hdn Suiwai Khdn thus obtained breathing-time* to re- 
form his shattered forces and make a second stand for the 
defence of the capital Faiz Muhammad, when he again 
advanced, had lost his opportunity without knowing it. 
He anticipated an easy repetition of his victory over Sur- 
war Khdn, and a triumphant meeting with Shei AH 
under the walls of Kabul , but, in the nndst of these 
flattering fancies, his foot was stayed and his hand un- 
nerved by intelligence from the south too disastrous to 
be readily credible 

It was true, nevertheless The stars in their courses 
had once more fought against Sher AH That unlucky 
prince had issued fiom Kheldt-i-Ghilzai at the head of 
his army on the 12th of Januarj', and on the 16th he had 
sustained a ciushing defeat from Azim Khdn 

The details of the engagement are not worth our 
attention There seems to have been more treacheiy 
than fighting, and the loss on etther side was ti lvial , 
but the result, for all that, was quite as decisive as any 
amount of heroism could have made it Sher Alf aban- 
doned Kheldt-i-Ghiizai to its fate and fled to Kandahar 
He paused at Kandahar for one day only, and then 
evacuated that city also, without a blow Attended by a 
mere handful of troopers, he continued his flight towards 
Herat, now the only direction — setting aside Faiz Muham- 
mad’s ambiguous allegiance in Balkh — where the vestiges 
of sovereign authority were yet preserved to him Azim 
Khdn and Abdul Rahmdn enteied Kandahar as con- 
querois on the 26th of January, and were joined there 
by the turn-coat Sharff Khdn, whose departure for this 
purpose from Quettd was a welcome relief to the Beluch 
border All central and southern Afghdmstdn was now 
111 the possession of the confederacy, and the north might 
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be expected to follow, foi, in Shin AH's ptescnl dis- 
ability to lcsume the oficiisivu fiom Herat, AMm Kh.lns 
whole sliength was flee to cope with Fai/ Muhammad on 
advantageous leims, and compel a sui rendu of BnlUi 
The fust use which the confedeintos made of the 
new position they had attained was to send foi mal an- 
nouncement of then successes to Liu* Untish Government. 
Then lcttei, running in the name ot Af/al Khdn, as 
Amir of Afghdmstdn, and dated Febnuny 3rd, was 
substantially a challenge foi the Viccioy’scongialulalions 
In foi wai ding it to CalcuLU, the Lieuten.mt-Govei noi of 
the Panjdb added his opinion that 1 the concession of 
the title of Amir in om con espondenco with Af/al 
Khdn should no longei be withheld. 1 Sir Donald Mat- 
lcocl was clearly right in this maltoi The time had 
come when, unless we recognised Af/al Khdn as Audi, 
our news-writei would be turned out of Kabul, and wo 
should be at open ruptuic with the party then uppeimosl 
in Afghdmstdn ; that is, we should be landed in the di- 
lemma either of actively espousing Shot All’s cause, and 
forcing his supremacy on a people thrce-foui ths of whom 
disowned it ; or of tamely 1 enouncing all hold on a countiy 
m whose destinies much of om own fului e was involved. 
But the Lieutcnant-Goveinoi’s suggestion has its lmpoit- 
ance as pioving that Sir John Lawrence, so far fiom 
being ahead of all the world in eagerness to iccogmscthe 
de facto lulers of Kabul— an accusation which has been 
often made — actually on this point lagged behind his most 
responsible adviser In the Viccioy’s loply to Af/al 
Khdn, dated Fcbruaiy 25th, that chief was styled Audi, 
not of Afghdnistdn at huge, but only of Kabul and Kan- 
dahai, the territories actually in his giasp , also the 
congratulations addicssed to Lhc conqucioi wcic tempeiod 
with a legiet and even a picferencc foi his uval .so 
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nakedly declared that the lecords of diplomacy might be 
seaichcd *tn vain for a parallel The most important 
clauses were as follows — 

‘My friend! The British Government has hitherto main- 
tained a strict neutiality between the contending parties m 
Afghanistan Rumouis, I am told, have icached the Kabul 
DarbAr of assistance having been gi anted by me to 
Amfr Shei AH KhAn I take this oppoitumty to request 
your Highness not to believe such idle tales Neither 
men, noi aims, noi money, noi assistance of any kind 
have evei been supplied by my Government to Amfr Sher 
AH KhAn Your Highness and he, both equally unaided by 
me, have fought out the battle, each upon your own resources 
I puipose to continue the same policy for the futuie If, 
unhappily, the struggle foi supremacy m AfghdmstAn lias not 
yet been brought to a close, and hostilities arc again icncwed, I 
shall still side with ncithei party My friend ! as I told your 
Highness in my former letter, the relations of the British 
Government are with the actual ruleis of AfghAmstAn There- 
fore, so long as Amh Shcr Alf IChAp holds Herat, and main- 
tains friendship with the Bntish Government, I shall recognise 
him as uilei of Herat, and shall reciprocate his amity But, 
upon the same principle, I am prepared to recognise your 
Highness as Amfr of Kabul and Kandahar, and I frankly offer 
your Highness in that capacity, the peace and the good -will of 
the British Government ’ 

The letter concluded with a proposal that a Muham- 
madan gentleman of rank and character should at once be 
deputed to Kabul as British representative, in relief of the 
news-writer whose temporary and imperfect occupation of 
the post has already been explained 

Concurrently with this interchange of state papers 
between the British Viceioy and the Kabul rulers, a 
minor and indirect correspondence was also m pi ogress 
between the same potentates through the channel of our 
news-writer. It has been already explained that Azfni 
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Khdn, at the Lime when he was piepuung to maich out 
of Kabul, with small hopes ol a successful ishtci In the 
campaign, had hedged against the piobability of defeat 
by foi sweat mg his former lancoui against the Mulish 
Government and adopting instead an ostentatious desire 
to conciliate. In this game he had played the old ti.uh- 
tional opening of Afghan ciaft He had wuUen a note 
to our Munsh/ on the 15th of Novemljci , dwelling on 
the victorious advance of Russia, affecting ahum foi the 
independence of Afghanistan, and looking to England 
for rescue The reply which Sir John Lawrence in- 
structed the Munsh/ to make reached Kabul on the 
14th of Februaiy, when, in consequence of the absence 
at Kandahar of both A/fm Khdn and Abdul Rahm.ln, 
the capital was in fact as well as in name undei the ad- 
ministration of Amh Af/al The Munsh l told Audi 
Afzal ‘that the most fuendly lelations e\isted between 
the British and Russian Governments, and that there 
was no reason to apprehend that Russia had any wish 
to molest those who were in fi lendly relations with Gi eat 
Britain’ This message was immediately communicated 
by riie Kabul Darbtir to that of Bokhaia. Af/al Khdn 
was bound to the loyal house of Bokhara by old political 
intimacy and the domestic ties of inlet mai 1 lage, and there- 
fore it was not only natuial that he should advise the 
Usbeg couit on such a subject, but also piobable that 
his advice would be inspired by peifecl good faith. What 
he is alleged, upon credible authority, to have wi ttten is 
that, as far as he could make out, if the Russians look all 
Bokhara to-monow, the English would be lathei pleased 
than otherwise; and that, therefore, the best thing foi 
Bokhara would be to make peace as soon as possible with 
Russia, and desist fiom futile embassies to Calcutta and 
Constantinople Evidently Af/al Khdn’s intci cst in the 
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matter was strong, for, after brooding over it fo‘i some 
clays, he ashed our news-writer what the British Govern- 
ment would have him do in case his old friend at Bokhara 
asked him for assistance against Russia ? The question 
almost carried its own solution The Afghans had too 
much on their hands to be able to spare one man or one 
rupee for any external ally, however hard pressed N ev er- 
thetessj it was no evasive answer which the Kabul ruler 
received He was informed, through the Munshf, that 
the British Government, though always happy 'to receive 
any information he might have to supply regarding current 
events in Bokhara, recommended him to abstain from any 
proceeding calculated to involve him in the disputes of that 
State with Russia 

But the correspondence of our officeis during the early 
months of 1867 was not confined to the winning side in 
Afghdnistdn We were in communication with Slier 
AH as well The fallen king, shortly after his defeat at 
Kheldt-i-Glulzai, had sent a trusted kinsman and name- 
sake of his own into Sind to lay a fresh entreaty at the 
feet of the Bntish Government This he described as 
his ultimatum If England still withheld her helping 
hand from his distress, he was bound to look for friends 
elsewheie — to Peisia and to Russia In one way or 
anothei he was resolved to recover his lost kingdom 
Our commissioner in Sind listened with commisera- 
tion to the piteous tale, but he could do nothing to 
relieve it. The policy of his Government, as proclaimed 
in the Viceroy's recently-published letter to Amir Afzal 
Khdn, was rigid neutiahty between the belhgeient parties 
The messenger received a copy of that letter, and then 
letired in dejection to join his master at Herat 

Of affairs at Kandahar throughout the spring it is 
enough to say that Azim Khdn and Abdul Ralimdn 
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were tftcic in conjunction That implies *i monopoly of 
authouty by the foimci, and ebullitions of jealfms angel 
from the lattci, with the usual consequences to then sub- 
jects ; dehremt rege s , plectuntiu' AJttvt U ncle and nej )hew 
equally saw that one of them must remain in Kantlahai 
to keep a firm hold on the chief uty of the Dm Am lace 
and the surrounding countiy , but each was lesolved that 
he would not be that one Each stiovc to letmn with all 
speed to Kabul, where Amir Af/al’s failing health might 
at any time leave the succession to the Afghan capital a 
prize for whichever of the two could conti ive to be on the 
spot Both cndeavouied to obtain lcttcis of locall fiom 
Amli Af/al, whose voice, under the ptessiue of these 
rival bids foi his good woid, suddenly lose to an un- 
wonted importance m the state Driven to make choice 
between his son and his brothei, the bewildered lefcieo 
decided in favour of the formei Abdul KahmAn was 
to come back to Kabul? while A dm KhAn stood fast at 
Kandahar. The competition, however, was still at see- 
saw on the 30th of Maich, when A / 1 in KhAn leceivcd 
from Kabul a copy of S11 John Lawiencc’s letter of the 
25th of Februaiy. Af/al KhAn, though delighted with 
the Governoi-Geneial’s lccognition of his title, had not 
felt competent by himself to compose a icply, and had 
leferred the duty to his clevcrci biothei at Kandahai. 
Az/m Khdn drafted the ncccssaiy answer, and sent it 
to Kabul to be signed and forwarded to India by the 
nominal sovereign. It meiely leciprocated m gcncial 
terms the fnendly feelings of the Viccioy, and consented 
to receive the Vakil, or native envoy, whom Su John 
Lawience proposed sending to Kabul as lcpiesentative 
of. the British Government. So fai the action taken by 
the confederate brothei s on Sir John Lawrences famous 
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letter was all that could be desired, but secretly they 
had another use for it With a duplicity amusingly 
characteristic of the nation, they transmitted a copy of 
it to the Russian governor at Tashkend 1 Amir Afzal, 
in whose name of course the communication was made, 
informed General Romanovski that he had no confidence 
in the 4 Lord Sdhib's ' fine professions of friendship, and 
that he was disgusted with the British Government for 
the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown towaids his 
brothel Azfm He looked upon the Russians as his 
real and only friends, hoped soon to be able to send 
a regular ambassador to the Russian camp, and would 
at all times do his utmost to protect and encourage Rus- 
sian trade. 

All this while Faiz Muhammad, with the Balkh army, 
was hanging motionless about the high passes of the 
Hindu Khiish, where his descent on Kabul had been 
arrested by the news of Sher Alfc defeat and flight. It 
was for some time doubtful whether, in the altered cir- 
cumstances of his position, he might not draw m his 
horns, and accept the liberal terms of accommodation 
which the victorious party would have been glad to offer 
him But eventually he declared for the bolder alterna- 
tive of going through with what he had begun He sent 
messengeis to Herat assuring Sher Alf of his unchange- 
able devotion to the royal cause, and begging the Amfr 
to come with all speed and join him in Balkh Nor did 
he wait foi this invitation to take effect before adding 
the proof of deeds to his piotestations of fidelity Surwar 
Khdn’s was still the only force opposed to him, and that, 

1 The name of the beaiei was Hrfkfm Kamrudfn, *uid he 1 cached 
Tashkend on June 5, 1867 He was a merchant of Kokand, trading with 
Kabul, and this was not the first occasion on which he acted as lettci -earner 
between the Russian camp and Kabul 
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strange to say, lemamed ttnaugnienled by any of the re- 
inforcements which the losull of the Kittle i>f K hcl.it- 1- 
Ghil/ai might have been expected to ptoduce, and which, 
even with allowance made foi llie necessity of keeping 
an eye on Sher All’s movements auoss tin Uehnand, 
might ceitamly have been spaieJ by A/fm KhAn fiom 
the garrison of Kandahar All that 1 'ai/ Muhammad had 
before him was an ill-fed and half-hearted labble* lie 
attacked ancl almost annihilated it on the 231 d of Apul 
at a place called BAjgah The pooi lemnant, pursued as 
far as Banuan, fled on wiLhout stopping till the neigh- 
borhood of Kabul was 1 cached At Ch.uikai, Sunvai 
KhAn made some attempt at a ially, buL he had no heail 
for the task, and soon committed it to othei hands , lie 
betook himself to Kabul, enlcting the galei in silence 
ancl alone, sheltered from mocking ojes by daikness, on 
the night of the 27th Now foi the second time Fai/ 
Muhammad hacl the capital of AfghAmstAn at his meicy, 
and for the second time he let the golden oppotlumiy 
slip He advanced no fiuther than Banuan Leaving 
a strong detachment at that important point, and drop- 
ping by the way suppoi ts for it at SeghAn, BAjgah, and 
Roee, among the mountains, he wilhdiow the main body 
of his army back to Ibak, in Balkh Nothing moie 
would he do until he had, face to face, effected a peison.il 
league with Shcr All The desned meeting took place 
at TakhlapAl, wheic Shcr Ali, piccedcd by his son, 
Ibrahim KhAn, arrived from Hciat on the 9th of May 
Faiz Muhammad welcomed the Amh with cveiy demon- 
stration of joy and icvei once, and the Amfr lesponded 
by lavishing rnaiks of honour on I ? a 1/ Muhammad By 
goftes were by-gones between them It was understood 
that in the civil administration of Balkh and in the con- 
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tiol of the Balkh troops the king’s presence wta to 
detract nothing fiom the king-maker’s independence of 
action, and this understanding was not the less coidial 
foi being veiled under much outward deference to the 
royal supremacy The conjoined forces numbered 16,000 
men with sixteen guns They ought to have been led, 
without a day’s further delay, to the assault and recapture 
of Kabul That great prize was still within the grasp of 
the noithern invaders, for the panic caused by Sunvar 
Khdn’s defeat at Bdjgah had not yet subsided, 'and the 
earliest instalment of the reinforcements sent for from 
Kandahar did not reach Kabul, under command of Ab- 
dul Rahmdn, till the 22nd of May Sher All, however, 
and his colleague, for some unexplained reason, would 
not put out their hands to take what fortune so invitingly 
offered They wasted the whole summer 111 ruinous sloth 
at Takhtapdl, each day as it passed tending to introduce 
some strain or rift in the artificial framework of their 
compact They were waiting, they averred, to be joined 
by more soldiery from Herat , but the pretext is inad- 
missible A more likely theoiy is that Sher AH sacri- 
ficed this precious interval to seeking fiom Russia and 
Persia the help that British India had denied him In 
Balkh he possessed special facilities for communicating 
with the Russian commanders across the Oxus, which he 
is not likely to have neglected , and his overtures to 
Persia were made too openly to admit of any conceal- 
ment 

The part played by the Shdh of Peisia in this matter 
is most creditable to his Majesty For pm poses of reli- 
gious pilgi image, but also, probably, with some ulterior 
idea of overawing the unquiet Turkomans, he happened 
this summei to be at Meshhed, on the eastern frontiers 
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of hrs kingdom, Thithci came to waiL upon him Shci 
Alfs son, Yakub KhAn, Govcrnoi of I Jciat Iho 
AfghAn prince, who was lcccivrd by llic* bli.lli with all 
the honour due to his biiLh and office, pioposed that m 
leturn foi a subsidy to be immediately gi anted to lus 
father, he should foi the fuluie hold I feint as a fief of 
the Pei sian ciown In foimcr times, and up to a lecenl 
day, no suier bail could have been dangled befoie the 
ruleis of Persia, whoevei they might have liccn. The 
present*' monarch, howevei, alive to the danger linking 
within this gaudy fly, lefused to bite. He icphocl simply 
tliat he was bound by express treaty with the Piilish 
Government not to intei feie in the a! fans of AfghAnislAn, 
and that he felt no inclination to bieak the c ngagemenl. 
Yakub KhAn obtained honoui able dismissal back to 
Herat ; lus mission had been a total faiJme 

Slier Alfs modification, when he found Veisia thus 
breaking under lus hand like a biuised iced, was height- 
ened by a misgiving lest shallcied hopes might not 
repicsent the full distress of lus picdicamcnt, how if his 
attempt to seduce Peisia into an mfungemenl of tieaty 
should have given umbiage to England ? To get out of 
this scrape he did not hesitate to volunteei an elaborate 
fib Recuiring to his old method of ciicumlocutioii, he 
wrote to oui Munshi at Kabul , but, being fai too wily 
a practitioner to commit dubious woids to the cnduung 
test of papei, he put nothing in his note (dated Takhta- 
pfil, August ir tli) save an innocent leqncst to be sup- 
plied with the last news fiom India. The statement he 
really wanted to make he entrusted to the boai ei of the 
note in the form of a verbal message foi the Munshfs 
pnvate ear. It signified that m sending his son, Yakub 
Khdn, to Meshhed, he had been acLuated, not by any 
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political motive, but by a simple desire to show pi6per 
respect to the Shdh, when accident had brought his 
Persian majesty so close to the Herat frontier, further, 
that he had neither concluded nor desned any alliance 
with Persia, his old alliance with England being the only 
one on which he set the slightest store Poor Slier All 
might have saved himself the tiouble of this ingenious 
endeavour to mystify the British Government, all the 
details of the Meshhed conference were alieady known 
in India, having been duly reported to Sir John Lawrence 
by our minister at Teheran. 

Yet, to do Sher All justice, any liberty he may have 
taken with the truth of Yakub Khdn’s abortive excur- 
sion to Meshhed, was far surpassed by his rival's manipu- 
lation of the same fact As the former had striven to 
explain away the circumstance into nothingness, so the 
latteij writing on the very next day, stiove to bung out 
its purport and consequences m the blackest relief Azfm 
Khdn’s version was that Yakub Khdn had led back a 
Persian army to Herat, which had occupied the place 
and planted two standards on its walls, one Persian the 
othei Russian This story he sent by express to Kabul, 
desiring his brother to communicate it to the British 
MunshI as news of the gravest urgency Simultaneously 
he wrote direct to Sir Henry Green on the Sind bordei, 
urging that, as his enemies, by throwing themselves into 
a Russo- Persian alliance, were now our enemies also, he 
leckoned with confidence on our granting him support 
against them Of course neither of these overtures ob- 
tained the slightest notice from the better infoimed Indian 
Government 

The time which Amir Sher All and Faiz Muhammad 
squandered, as we have seen, in fruitless applications to 
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Russia and Pasta, was put to hetlei pm ]josc by their 
opponents at Kabul Aflci the fn si i ei nfoi comen l bi ought 
up by Abdul RahmAn bom Kandahai, otheis followed 
Two camps weio foimcd, «iL (I.irdamliwAi and Chaukai, 
for the piolrction of the city on Us noilhrin face, and 
cvciy exeition was used to unpiovc the discipline and 
revive the confidence of the soldiery A thieatencd out- 
break of the Ghil/ais was nipped m the bud Chieftains 
of the KohistAn, suspected of a socicl imdei standing with 
Shci All, weic soothed into ncutialiLy Even the haish- 
ncss of the bit upon the uiban population of Kabul was in 
some clegicc lelaxcd, thanks to the nioic humane policy 
which Abdul Rah m An’s piescncc mspued In tiuth the 
condition of the citi/ens was so foi lorn that the slei nest 
heart might have been touched by some compunction 
Wai, famine, tyianny, and anaichy had alieady scoui ged 
them to the limit of human enduiance, and now they 
were ovei shadowed* by the wings of the pestilence 
Choleia broke out on the 231 d July, and in foui days 
took live hundicd victims Iivciybody that could, fled 
into the country, the rest coweicd within closed doois. 
The stieets wcic deseitcd; the daily DaibAi at the 
palace was discontinued, Kabul seemed a city of the 
dead A heavy fall of tain quenched foi a time the 
virulence of the plague, but soon it again buist foith, 
and, 111 gusts that lose and fell with fitful vehemence, 
clung scathingly about the doomed habitations thtough- 
out the month of August. Baiuk/ai piinces, however, 
leek little for a muiram among then subjects at pie- 
bent their whole thoughts were pie-occupied by the 
impending vacancy on the cushion of the BAIA-HissAi, 
.and the fair vista foi then ambitious fancies opening out 
of that contingency Ever since Ins letuin fiom Karnla- 
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hai , Abdul Rahmdn had affected the slate, and pressed 
for the title, df heir-appaient to his father’s dignity Afzal 
Khdn coulcl not be induced to confer the coveted distinc- 
tion. As the disease under which the Amir was sinking- 
gradually gained giound, he began to repent him of the 
absence at Kandahar of the keen brain and quick hand 
on which he had been accustomed to depend , and at last, 
in spite 1 of his son's passionate lemons trances, he recalled 
his brother to his side Azlm Khdn, on receiving the 
summons, saw his advantage, and used it brutally He 
was not, he replied, the Messiah that by coming to Kabul 
he could put fresh life into a dying man , and, as for the 
portentous invasion fiom Balkh, Abdul Rahmdn, he 
imagined, was solchei enough to cope with that He ic- 
fusecl to stn fiom Kanclahai until he should have been 
lehcved in his duties there by his son, Suiwai Khdn 
Amir Afzal cageily complied with the condition. Siu- 
wai Khdn was sent to Kandahar, stud assumed the go- 
vernment of that place and its dependencies Then A/fm 
Khdn set out on a leisuiely progress to Kabul, leviewmg 
and ic-arranging, as he went, the civil administration of 
Ghaznf and the othei interjacent distncts His new 
plan was to leave to Abdul Rahmdn all the dangei and 
responsibility of a collision with the Balkh army, and not 
himself to reach Kabul until the decisive overthrow of one 
or other of the two combatants’ hosts should leave his 
own course clear He had tried waiting tactics befoie 
now, and found them profitable 

The event to which Azlm Khdn looked foiwaid 
seemed al last to be really imminent On the 23rd 
August the long delayed advance on Kabul had actually 
been begun by Shei Alf and Faiz Muhammad, and to- 
j*epel their pi ogress Abdul Rahmdn was leading a 
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rcoigam/ed aimy back to the old fighting gionnd, the 
bccne of S in \v t u KMn’s defeats, m the passes of the 
Hindu Klu'ish The mvadeis numbcicd neatly twenty 
thousand men, but they matched m two columns, sepa- 
rated by a consideiable interval. Thus, on the 17th 
Soptcmbei the leading column, un del F\ii/ Muhammad, 
had leached the boundaries of UsUii-Kariam, in the 
KohistAn, while Slier AH's battalions wcue away at Panj- 
shei. With the quick eye of a good soklioi, Abdul 
Rahm.ln pounced on the oppoitunity which this blundu 
affoided Hechaigcd Fai/ Muhammad’s coips, without 
allowing it time to obtain suppoi i 01 co-opeiaiion horn 
Shci All’s division FoiUrnc seconded his strategy. 
A chance shot, caily in the action, struck down Fai/ 
Muhammad, and at once all was ovci The Jkilkh tioops, 
whose attachment was not to Shci All 01 the royal cause, 
but to Fau Muhammad and lcgulai pay, immediately 
ceased fighting, and &uircndcicd, 

Fai 7 Muhammad’s body was bi ought into Kabul, in a 
hoi sc littei, on the 17th September. The Baiuk/ais, 
free as they arc with the blood of all the world besides, 
have traditional scruples, paitly of lehgion, though 
more, perhaps, of selfish policy, about taking the life 
of a brothei Baruk/ai , and in the woist heat of theii 
interminable family quairels, they seldom push revenge 
to the point of outi aging in the public eye the lespect 
they consider due to the meanest of theii name Full 
funereal obsequies weie therefore gi anted to the remains 
of Fau Muhammad ; and the illuminations which the first 
news of so famous a victory had piompted the slavish 
inhabitants of Kabul to prcpaie, were countermanded by 
•special instructions from the BAld-Hissdi * Felix oppor- 
tunUaic mortis ,' may be Fau Muhammad's epitaph, p rank, 
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gallant, and generous, he had lived long enough to’ win 
the affection of lus fellows and a commanding position 
in the country, while the romantic circumstances of his 
death induce a laige indulgence for the versatility of 
temper, which was rathei the fault of his country and of 
his time than of the individual 

When one, and that the better, half of the invading 
army had ceased to exist, it was hardly to be expected 
that the other would cohere The news of the cata- 
stiophe at Kild Alldddd smote the camp at Panjsher 
with dissolution Deserted by most of his troops, Sliei 
AH was in a few days obliged to abandon his guns, and 
make the best of lus way, with the 3,000 men that alone 
remained faithful to their colours, back through Inderab 
to Takhtapdl 

Azim Khdn, now that all difficulties had been re- 
moved fiom lus path without any exertion on his own 
part, entcied Kabul on the 21st September He was 
just in time Amh Af/al Khdn died on the 7th 
October, and Abdul Rahmdn was leady in Kabul to 
dispute the succession, having hurriedly returned for the 
purpose from lus encampment on the border of Balkh 
Three days were given up nominally to mourning foi 
the deceased Am/r, who, unlike Faiz Muhammad, hacl 
lived too long for lus reputation People forgot the 
glories of Afzal Khdn’s military manhood in the fiesh 
recollection of lus nonentity as a uilei, and no one really 
regretted him The practical use of the interval was to 
test the lelative strength of the two claimants to the 
vacant title On the fourth day Abdul Rahmdn suc- 
cumbed In a solemn Darbdr he made over the swoid 
of the late Am/r, his father, to Azim Khdn, who theic- 
upon was saluted by all the assembled nobles and chiefs 
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as lord pat amount of then foiUmes II musL have bem 
gall and wonmvood lo Abdul Ruhm.lu lluu» publicly to 
make cession of bis birih-nghi lo the undo whom he 
abhorred, but he went though the a*i oniony with a 
good grace, laying ll up m his he«ul as matte i for which, 
with the help of lime, he might yet exact satisfaction 
The mask of placid obsequiousness which lie foi the 
present wore, he is said to have bow owed ficJm the 
advice of his step-molhci, Af/al K bin's pimupal widow 
The tale is likely enough In Afghanistan, as clscwhctc, 
the course of male politics hugely takes iLs bent fi om the 
invisible occupants of the Zanin.l, and the influence of 
I3ibl Maiwai (d, in particular, had long' been a distinct 
power m the land. 

Quietly A/im Khin stepped into possession ot the 
pri/e to which, through much diit and after many a 
downfall, his indomitable pciscveiance had at last ton- 
ducted him He was Amfi, if not of Afghanistan, at 
least of Kabul and Kandahar Whale vet validity iheie 
had been m Af/al K bin’s title was assuicdly lus now 
by legitimate process of succession The fact, ho felt, 
ought to be recognised by the IhiLish Government, and 
the sooner the bctiei Accordingly, lie took eai ly occa- 
sion to hint in roundabout fashion to our Munshi that 
he expected flom the Govci nor-Genci al some e\pi cssion 
of condolence for the death of his biothei, Amir Af/al 
The moment at which he gave this intimation was pro- 
pitious to his wishes, in a way and lo an extent of which 
he could not be aware For the last six months Sii John 
Lawrence had been most anxious to acciedit a leguku 
Vakil to the Couit of Kabul Important mimesis 
demanded, and the express provision of a tieaty sanc- 
tioned, oiti having a representative lCbidenl among the 
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Afghans The experiment, which the distracted* and 
dangerous condition of the country had induced us to 
try, of limiting our repiesentation to the person of a 
simple news-writer, was proved by three years’ facts to 
be impracticable. The Munshi was constantly found, 
irom no fault of his own, to be dabbling in business of 
delicate diplomacy, quite foreign to the sphere of duty 
for which he had been selected, and to which it was 
desirable he should be confined Manifestly the office 
needed as capable and dignified an occupant as her 
Majesty's native service of India could supply Just 
the man for the purpose was ready to our hand m Atd 
Muhammad Khdn, a Pathdn of good bn th, tried loyalty, 
considerable military knowledge, and perfect familiarity 
with all the various intricacies of the Afghdn character. 
As far back as in the month of May — immediately, that 
is, on receipt of Amir A foals assurance that our Vakil 
would be welcome — this gentleman had been, warned to 
hold himself ready for service at Kabul. His actual 
despatch thither had remained in abeyance, pending the 
issue of the Balkh campaign The reason for awaiting 
that event had been that the Governor Geneial, foreseeing 
how the gobe-monches of every Asiatic bazaar would mis- 
construe the levi val of the Vakil’s office into an evidence 
of the British Government’s preferential good-will towards 
the party for the time being in possession of Kabul, had 
desired, if possible, to reserve the lmaginaiy compliment 
for the benefit of the rightful sovereign If, as had been 
hoped, the Balkh campaign had ended in reseating Amir 
Sher All at the Bdld-Hissdr, the credentials of the new 
Vakil might have been addressed to the prince whose 
pnor claim on our favour eveiy word and deed of the 
British Government hacl consistently proclaimed. The 

1 
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result, howcvci, had disappointed oui hope . Slier All 
was furthci than cvci fiom the 1 cornu y of h^» lost supie- 
macy— -the opposition had obtained a now lease of powci 
In justice to oui own intci ests wc could affoid no fuither 
waiting on the chances of a caroei that so lcpcalcdly 
belied the anticipations of its smeerest wcll-wjshcis Sn 
John Lawience detci mined that oui VaUl should at 
once proceed to Kabul A condition, howevei, obviously 
precedent to the Vakil's despatch, was that the authonty 
to whom his credentials wcie addiesscd should have been 
acknowledged by his employers Hence a necessity for 
recognising A/im Khdn as Amfi. In this field, etiquette 
undoubtedly requited that A/im Khdn himself should have 
made the first move , he ought to have claimed British 
recognition by a special letter to the Viceioy, foimally 
announcing his installation On the other hand, Sti John 
Lawrence knew for a facL that the submission to A/im 
Khdn had been universal , he saw that the Vakil could 
not start until the new Amii had been lccogniscd ; he 
had leason to hope that oui policy of moral, though 
inactive, preference for Shci Alf was too well pi oved to 
be lightly called in question ; he felt the logical obliga- 
tion which the pievious lecogmUon of Af/al Khdn now 
imposed on him to recognise Af/al Khdn’s successoi , 
and, finally, he held in the request foi condolence*, 
expiessed by A/im Khan to the Munshi, sufficient 
groundwork for taking action, without delegating fiom 
the viceregal dignity These considerations decided 
him. On the 13th November lie issued two simulta- 
neous letters to the address of A /dm Khdn as A mil of 
Kabul and Kandahar, The firsL bears on its face the 
.signs of a studied brevity; in it A/im Khdn was offeied 
due condolence foi his bi other's demise, and also con- 
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gratulated, in a single fngicl sentence, on his own accession 
to powei .The second comprised the ciedcntials which 
Atd Muhammad Khdn was personally to deliver at Kabul 
Nothing now remained to prevent our Vakil's departure, 
but the obtainmentof a proper Afghdn escort foi his pro- 
tection on the roacl from the Peshdwar frontier This 
was soon arranged Atd Muhammad Khdn hastened to 
the scene of his duties, and from the date of his ai rival 
at Kabul the ieproach and inconvenience of British India 
being without a spokesman in Afghdnistdn ceased to be 
felt 

So ended the year 1867 Its close left Slier All in 
worse plight than he evei yet had been All the biave 
hopes that Balkh had held out to him 111 the spring were 
buried 111 the grave of Fa 17 Muhammad His own sway 
over the Usbeg population of the province fell far short 
of the standai d requisite to unite their scattered clans 111 
any fresh effort against the victonous arms of Abdul 
Rahmdn. Fuither stay 111 Balkh was useless, and might 
be dangeious , he had no choice but to retire from 
Takhtapul In all Afghdnistdn not a comer was left 
to Dost Muhammad’s heir but Heiat. Worn m body and 
broken in spirit, Amfr Sher AH piepaied to fall back on 
that asylum 

Here my tale of Afghdn history must pause. The 
epoch we have reached marks foi Sir John Lawience’s 
government the culminating point of the policy, which 
popular criticism, creating a catch-word of definition out 
of a chance phrase of mine in the Edinburgh Review , has 
quaintly agreed to laud or repiobate under the name of 
1 Masterly Inactivity ’ JJHalf the censure which has been 
showeied on that policy springs from a misconception* 
Our lelations towards the states lying within the limits 
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Oi the Indian peninsula have been confounded with the* 
fundamentally different lclalions we hold (uwaids the 
poweifa lying beyond those limits Familiar with the 
right of mtei vention which we justly cxeicisc in the 
affairs of feudatory piinccs bound to us by ties of sub- 
oidmate alliance, the Anglo-Indian mind foi gets UuMvc 
are loid s^pai a moun t pfJndia_only ( not of all Asia, and 
expe cts us t o threw down our tiunchcon between hostile 
factions in legions which gcogiap hy has made i ndep en- 
dent of oiu contiol j Quite as justly might England 
have~ been called on to tin ust herself, some years ago, 
between Noith and South in Amcuca, 01, more lcccntly, 
between Monaichists and Republicans in Spam. In the 
case of Afghdnisttln the obligation to let foreigners 
alone, that they might settle the foi m of their govci nment 
and the peison of then governor as they please, was 
enforced on the Indian Government, not only by the 
general spirit of international law, but by the particular 
provisions of a written treaty. The second article of 
Lord Dalhousie’s Treaty of 1855 with Dost Muhammad 
bound us ‘ never to interfere in the ten i tones of Afghan- 
istan/ Dost Muhammad’s sons were now fighting among 
themselves for the sovereignty of Afghdmstrin, and if to 
have granted either of them arms or money against the 
othei would not have constituted a bleach of tieaty, it is 
difficult to imagine what would. Yet, oddly enough, this 
veiy treaty is lepnnted at full length by more than one of 
the many writers who condemn our long continued refusal 
of assistance to Sher All. What is stranger still, one 
pamphleteer, 1 by an ingenious pcivusion moie credit- 
able to his own dai mg than complimentai y to the discri- 
mination of his audience, has not shrunk fiom quoting 

1 ‘The Oxus and the Indus * By Major Evans Bell 
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the very clause which lays an embargo on oui interfei ence, 
as a foundation from which to denounce the Indian Go- 
vernment's postponement of a particular act Surely the 
force of casuistry can no further go than when inaction 
and interference are found to be convertible terms The 
actieferred to, is the original recognition of Sher All, as 
Dost Muhammad’s successor, which Loid Elgin’s adminis- 
tration delayed to issue till six months after the decease 
of the old Amir The delay has been imputed, to the 
Foreign Office of India as a sin, disgraceful in itself, and 
lamentable in its consequences , disgraceful, because it 
amounted to a repudiation of the ‘perpetual peace and 
friendship’ which Shei All, as his fathei’s hen, had a 
right to demand of us , and lamentable, because it stimu- 
lated the insurrectionary designs of his rivals In point 
of fact, the appaient dilatonncss of the Government was, 
to a considerable extent, accidental, caused partly by the 
length of time that necessarily elapsed before authentic 
information of the death and dying wishes of Dost- 
Muhammad could tiavel from the distant camp of Herat 
to the viceregal lodge at Simla, and partly by the check 
which Lord Elgin’s moital illness was then inflicting on 
every wheel of the State machinery But extenuation 
need not be pleaded, when the means of justification are 
ample. Each of the two charges may be tiavei sed by a 
dnect negatur In the first place, the nomination of 
Sher AH by his father, though binding on the Barukzai 
family, gave him not a tittle of claim to our recognition ; 
no such being as Dost Muhammad’s ‘ heu * could have any 
existence for the British Government, until the voice of 
the chiefs and people should have ratified the deceased 
Amir’s choice , we simply allowed time foi that voice to 
make itself heard, and, as soon as it had spoken, the 
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are all parts of one consistent policy—- the policy of 
assenting peaceably to the visible facts, resultant from a 
neighbour’s settlement of his own affairs after his own 
fashion 

The moie the historic facts of the case are sifted the 
firmer will be the conclusion of every dispassionate 
inquirer, that the course pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment up to the end of 1867 did no injustice to Sher All, 
and that any othei course would have been unjust to the 
Afghdn nation Further, it cannot be denied that a 
system which, by the transparent simplicity of its quietism, 
lulled the wakeful Anglophobia of Russian generals, and 
disarmed their inconvenient propensity" to meet supposed 
plots of ours in Afghdmstdn by counter-plots of their 
own m the same country was not without positive merit 
of some kind Whether, on the whole, it was the best 
that could be devised for British interests, is a question 
winch the inordinate space already-occupied by this paper 
warns me to defer to another — though, I hope, an early — 
opportunity Towards the end of 1868 the Government 
of India abandoned inactivity for action Each, there- 
foie, of the aval methods having now had a fair trial, the 
English people has the means of judging which the more 
rightly may be entitled the 'masterly* one The new 
scheme bore blossom at the Ambdld Darbdr m March 
1869, but the soundness of its fruit remains to be tested, 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

Mr Wyllie has here stated with admirable force, the policy which the 
Government of India pursued during the unsettled period of AfgliAn history, 
while the sons of Dost Muhammad wcic struggling for the supremacy On 
some points he would probably have icvised his opinion had he lived to see 
the penod of comparative rest which has supervened since Amfr Slier AH 
finally obtained the ascendancy in 1868-69, and was definitively recognised 
by the British Government Nor do I think he would have expressed 
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himself with so much ccit.uniy rcgaulmg the vciy complex question of the 
military occupation of Quell it Such in occupiUon would ..doubtless hue 
been attend eel with vciy gieil expense ami dnngci at, the Unit when 
Mr Wylhc wrote Hut with the extension ami nppio idling completion of 
the l’,uijrfb i ml Si ml Kaihvay System, some of these diflii ullies dis ippun- 
I have hid the advantage of going over the pi oof shut of the foregoing 
Essay (pp 87 92), referring to QtictUt, with the General OHkci who is now 
the lending authority on affairs connected with the irtdluy defences of 
India He said — f I look on this subject puicly fi inn \ mililni y point of \ ie\v 
I do not think General Jacob's plan was pmcticablc 18) tars igo.but I 
object to it being summarised as “ a popul ir cuor " 1 he tiulh is, that w uh 
the railway system completed to Sakkai, and a short and inexpensive exten- 
sion across the desert to the foot of the Iloltn l’iss, I look upon Quell l as 
one of the great possibilities for lliemoic complete defence of the I'roMicj, 
andfoi the improved health of our English troops lint rulvvay communi- 
cation is a first necessity Given .a line of ndwiy, and we might have the 
English troops in perfect health in the English climate of Ouctt.l, instead of 
dying like sheep in Sind Moitovci, concerning the sti.Ucgu aspects of 
Qucltit as a gicut outlying defence, I think these pages do not fauly 
stale the c.isc If we hive cvci to fight foi the HoUn I'ass, we should 
do it at the Qucttii end We should there have nur troops in perfect he illh, 
and have the choice of our ground 1 do not agicc with the snull pi ml it 
the top of page 91, about fighting on the western cxtiemit) If we were’ to 
defend the western exti entity, our noops would have an open dcxi.it lielmtd 
tliem, and be encamped in the most deadly sjmt in Imh 1 , J know that 
country well It is all > cry well to speak on papci about array mg foi< ts “ on 
any field we might choose fietween ShiMrptu and Jhidtit ” I'he malaria 
would lendci any such field a field of skulls for om army, while wcwcie 
waiting for the enemy I look upon QuelUt ns a cptcstion not yet settled It 
cannot possibly bo settled until the completion of oui 1 iilway system Mum- 
white, it is not according to knowledge to dismiss it as a " papula 1 on 01 " 
1 he question must, some day or other, and prob ihly before long, be con- 
sidered in the light of the new cap ibihtics of l 1 ronlici defence, which the 1 til- 
wnysj stem will dcveloji ’(1 874) l Ins Quctrl question m iv su vc as 111 example 
of scvcinl other points, legmdmg which Mr Wylhc would pinluhly have 
modified his views. YVilh the rapid development, belli moral uul 111 ittri il, 
at present going on m India, llicic is seaiccly 1 question of Imh m policy 
which can be considered as definitively settled XV \V H 
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In 1868 Amfr Sher Alf finally established his autho- 
rity in Afghdmstdn Lord Lawrence, the then Viceroy, 
m pursuance of the policy of recognising and befriend- 
ing the de facto ruler, deemed it wise that the British 
Government should acknowledge, in a public manner, the 
change which had thus taken place He therefore inti- 
mated that he would grant to the Amfr a State interview 
or Darbdr, and that he would befriend him, in the con- 
solidation of his power, with a present of money Sir 
John Lawrence quitted the Viceioyalty in January 1869, 
and it fell to his successor, Lord Mayo, to cairy out 
these promises, This he did at the Ambdld Darbdr in 
Maich 1869. The effect of that Darbdi was to give to 
our policy of de facto dealings with Afghdnistdn, its legi- 
timate development So long as the claimants to the 
Afghdn sovereignty were fighting among themselves, 
that policy debarred us from interfering But when one 
of them had finally emerged triumphant, and concen- 
trated the de facto authority in his hands, the same 
policy led Lord Lawrence to strengthen him in that de 
facto authority. The five years which have elapsed 
since the Ambdld Darbdr prove that Lord Lawrence had 
accurately gauged the situation The successful claimant, 
Sher All, whom the Ambdld Darbdi publicly lecogmsed, 
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has maintained his de facto authoi ity cvei since, and still 
reigns as the rightful mlci of Afghanistan (1874) 

When Mi Wyllic wiotc the following essay, it was 
impossible to foicsec this. The DaibAi was held at the 
end of March 1869 , the lalesl infoimation which Mi 
Wyllie had legal ding its results was an Indian nowspapei 
of the 30th November 1869 Dunng the next few 
months Mi Wyllie was in bad health , and he died 111 
Maich 1870 In wiitmg his foimci essays, he bi ought 
to his woik special knowledge acqimed in the Indian 
Foieign Office To this essay he bi ought no special 
knowledge of his own, and it was written befoie the 
results of the DaibAi had had Uinc to develop them- 
selves. At first, indeed, it seemed donbLful to his biothei 
and myself whethei this paper should be repiinted It 
was not written with Mi. Wylhe's usual knowledge of 
the facts. N01* have its anticipations and foiccasts been 
realised by subsequent events. On the olhci hand, it 
not unfaiily represents a view which was at that time 
shared by many caieful thmkeis, and which will always 
have a body of supporters That view is non-inlcr- 
feience, pure and simple, in the countiics lying between 
the Indian fiontier and the Asiatic possessions of Russia. 
Hitherto it has not been found possible either in Persia 
or 111 AfghdmstAn to give political effect to this view In 
Persia it has proved expedient to maintain an embassy at 
the court of the legitimate sovereign. In Afghanistan 
the policy has been to stand aloof during internal smuggles 
for the throne, and on their termination, to lccogmse and 
befriend the de facto uilcr 

It is right to add that although the calamities which 
this essay foreboded fiom the AmbAlA Darb.ii have not 
happened, yet the absolute Uanquillity of AfghAmslAn 
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has not been secured. The anticipated complications 
with Russia’ only required a little time and a little ex- 
planation on both sides, to disappear The Seistdn diffi- 
culty between Persia and Afghdmstdn became a subject 
of peaceful arbitration, instead of a chronic casus belli as 
it had been for many years And to this end the lesults 
of the Ambdld Darbdr materially contributed It would 
be unwise, however, to assume that such an hered ltaiy 
source of irritation between two Asiatic powers has been 
entirely faid at rest by the intervention of a third party 
The picture on page 160, of Ishakh Khdn overthrowing 
Afghdmstdn in 1870, was a purely imaginary one , and had 
Mr Wylhe lived a few months longer, he would have 
been the first to acknowledge its fanciful character But 
while the evils which he anticipated have not happened, 
the Amir Sher All has not enjoyed unbioken rest He 
reigns de facio sovereign, so far as his brothers, the sons 
of Dost Muhammad, are concerned Time and death, 
and Sher All's sti ong arm in the battle-field, have settled 
their claims But Sher All is himself a father, and the 
struggle among the sons of his father now threatens to be 
reproduced among his own sons. Of these sons, Ydkub 
Khdn is a man of mature years, personal popularity, and 
great military talent A bdulld J dn is a mere boy, but he is 
the favourite of his father Sher All brought him to the 
Ambdld Darbdr, and has in many other ways put him 
forwaid as lus heir. This conduct Ydkub Khdn resents, 
and he maintains a great party in Herat, of which he is 
now governor (as lately in Kandahar), 1 eady to assert his 
claims on the death of his father, or if needful, by rebel- 
lion during his father’s lifetime Amir Shci All’s deaiest 
object was to obtain a recognition at the Ambdld Daibdr 
of his youngest son, Abdulid Jdn In this, notwithstand- 
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ing Ins astuteness, he was outwitted, and the subject was 
not allowed to entci into the discussions The father has 
since lccogmscd him, and YAkub is now in .unis (Sept, 
1874) 

While, thcicfoie, the AmbAlA DarbAi has dunng the 
past five yeais been pioductive of nothing but good, and 
has conti ibutcd to the consolidation of the ih fat to aulho- 
nty in AfghAmstAn, it has not 1 ('moved all the souices 
of present disquiet and future strife which link in that 
unhappy counliy 1 he question of intcrfci elite with the 
internal affans of AfghAmstAn may arise again on the 
death of Shoi AW, if not befoie that event. Ihu follow- 
ing essay will 1 epi esent the views of an impoi taut class 
of Indian politicians, whenevu that question is lesusu- 
latcd I have iheiefoic thought it best Lo include it in 
this selection of Mr. Wyllies writings, with omissions and 
modifications of expression, such as, I believe, he would 
have himself made had he lived to lepunl it at this date 
(1874) In every point dealt with, fiom the instability of 
the Amh’s rule and the danger of his admimsti alive 
leforms, to the SeistAn complication and the evil effects 
of the AmbAlA Daib.ii in Russia and in Peisia, the events 
of the five yeais since the Essay was wutten have falsi- 
fied its predictions Ncveithelcss it leprcsc nted the 
views of a considerable class both in India and in 
England at the date when it was wntlcn ; and it will evei 
possess this basis of truth that, in its own words, the 
‘true bulwaiks of India are to be found within hci own 
limits/ 


W W H. 
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Wiro Jiath not seen Seville, according; to the Spanish 
proverb, hath not seen a marvel The same may be 
said of an Indian Viceroy’s Darbdr 1 he scemo splcn- 
doui of the pageant constitutes its humblest charm 
That might be livalled or surpassed in other lands , but, 
except perhaps at an imperial coronation in Moscow, 
nowhere else can be found so harmonious a combination 
of the distinctive types of Europe and the East, so vivid 
a revelation of all that can best symbolise the wondeis 
of comprehensive empire On one side there is the 
disciplined might of England, rcpiesented by a gathering 
of picked troops — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — capable, 
as they stand, of making a victorious promenade through- 
out the length or breadth of India, though half the 
country should be in arms against them , on die other, 
die fantastic pomp of Asia, impersonated in an array of 
luxmious punces, who, by the lustie of their jewels, the 
bellicose aspect of then motley followeis, the bulk of 
their elephants, and the costly caparisoning of their 
hoises, convert the act of homage to their common 
master into an occasion of emulous display, each striving 
to outshine Ins peer In some sense, it is an Oriental 
edition of the Field of the Cloth of Gold The vast 
plain all round the city of rendezvous is white with 
innumerable encampments Every camp clusteis round 


1 * Fortnightly Review/ March i, 1 870 
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thr 'flag-staff of a scpmatc anthoiity, and .it cveiy staff, 
save one, the diooped /lag denotes subordination to a 
supeiiot powei in the vicinity A long, bioad slic’d of 
marquees, tenanted by the vaiious mcmbris and attaches 
of the supicme Government, leads up to the palatial 
mass of canvas faming the vicc-icgal pavilion The 
feudatory chief whose turn may have come to appioach 
the ‘Loid SdhibV presence, is gieelccl at the mouth of 
the sticet by a salute of guns in rumba appoi lioned to 
his i ciivk Up the street his Cortdge slowly moves through 
lines of Butish tioopcis, whose sabics Hash welcome m 
the sunshine A fanfaie of maiLial music announces 
his ai rival at the alliance of the pavilion, sccictaiics 
and aides-de-camp lcceive him «is ho alights, and sec 
him doff his shoes, the mfantiy guard-of-honoui pic- 
sents arms, and so, between two lows of clashing wea- 
pons his Highness is conducted to lus allotted place m 
the assembly The tin one under the ccntial canopy is 
vacant for the Viccioy* Right and left of it, in horse- 
shoe fashion, chans arc arianged , these for the native 
potentates, and those foi Butish officcis Behind the 
latter, and drawn aside, as having no piopci status in a 
purely Eastern ceicmony, gleams a small and select 
parterre of English ladies All picscnt aie seated, and 
a growing stillness indicates the hour for the Viccioy’s 
advent. All ribc as he appears, hci aided by a loyal 
salute, and with a bulhanfc staff mound him. Pioccedzng 
to the canopy, he stands motionless below it — the whole 
conclave also standing m silence— until the last of tlie 
twenty-one guns, which iccogmae the majesty of India’s 
absent empress, has ceased Then he mounts the tin one, 
and the business of the Dai Mr begins. 

Such was the scene at Ambdld, in Uppoi India, 
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undei the sun’s declining rays, on the 27th March P869 
Yet in some. respects the spectacle on that occasion pie- 
sented a striking contrast to the usual routine A truthful 
sketch of it appeared shortly afterwards in the Illustrated 
London News The central personage is, of couise, 
Loid Mayo, and, not far from him, sits Lord Napiei of 
Magdala, both of them bareheaded , below the dais the 
slipperless figures of half-a-dozen Panjdb chieftains, and 
the baled heads of Sir Donald Macleod, Sir William 
Mansfield, and Sir Hemy Durand are equally farfliliar to 
the eye But who are these, a man and a boy, occupying 
chairs of equality on the dais with Lord Mayo, their 
heads covered with the tall black lamb’s- wool hat of 
Persia, and their lower limbs encased in trousers and 
boots of European pattern > They must be sovereign 
lords of foreign territory, owning no allegiance to the 
British Crown The boy is Abdullah Jdn, a younger 
son of Shei Ah, of Afghanistan , the man is Shcr All 
himself Sher All’s past history is legible m his extei- 
nals In his air there is all the dignity which Royal 
birth, coupled with a long expeuence of misfortune, 
seldom fails to confer , and the habitual melancholy of 
his passion-ravaged countenance is eloquent with the tale 
of that domestic grief 1 which foui years ago shook his 
reason with an almost irreparable throe, But the domi- 
nant feature is the eye, and its expiession sternness — the 
piactised sternness of one never known to spare any adver- 
sary that might be wisely struck But here, five hundred 
miles within the British frontier, and paiading a prece- 
dence co-ordinate with the jealously guarded supremacy 
of the British Viceroy, how comes Slier Al/ here ? 

1 His favourite son and his full-brother were both killed in hand to hand 
combat with each other at the battle of KujhbAz, on June 6, 1865 
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Fifteen shoi t months ago ho was .1 helpless fugitive, 
beaten out of Kabul, beaten out of Kandahar, beaten out 
of Balkh, ami seeking a piet.u ious shekel at Ileiat 
Russia and Persia lwd alike refused to help hint, and the 
deteimination of Bull sh India to leave him to his fate had 
been brought home to him by a score of humiliating 
rebuffs. He appealed sunk in complete and ii i c ti levable 
nun Now his lot is changed indeed The s^hk! Eng- 
lish who lately had not an obolus of alms foi his destitu- 
tion, aic now lccciving him with the honouis of a loyal 
guest Pi am appioaching in supplication at then leet 
he has i isen to appeal among them .is an equal who can 
name Ins tcims foi mutual obligations given and conferred 
as between fi lends. He has ah eody accepted ten thousand 
stand of muskets, and 120,00 0 / in cash He is to take 
back with him to AfghAnislAn a peiiectly equipped batleiy 
of light guns ; and he has a piospecl of more supplies 
of money m the yeais to come. 1 he gifts meiely 
personal to himself, which 111 die piesent Dai Mi strew 
the carpet befoie him m oncxuul-hiiy tiays, are valued 
at 5,000/. See, Loul Mayo takes a jewelled (avoid, and, 
offei mg it to him with his own hand, says ‘ May you 
be victonous ovei yoiu enemies, and with this defend 
yoiu just rights.’ And listen to the A mil's leply 
* I will also use it against the enemies of the Queen of 
England’ Never was such a molamoiphosis It beats 
the caprices of a Christmas pantomime m the ‘tiansfor- 
mation scene ’ Spectators may rub then eyes and lack 
their brains for an explanation lias the new Goveinoi- 
Gencral leveiscd the policy of his picdecessor? Is the 
civil war of AfghdnistAn at an end ? Oi has Russian 
.aggression piocceded of late with such mtolciable mcieasc 
of menace as to demand an imposing coun Lei -demons tm- 
tion in India ? 
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Let us take up these hypotheses separately in their 
order. 

And, first, Lord Mayo’s share in the business. As 
might have been expected, the Russian pi ess has attributed 
to him alone the responsibility of initiating a new policy 
towards Afghanistan Yet, on the face of things, it was 
unlikely that a steady official, within three months of his 
assuming the government, should of his own judgment 
have decided to undo all previous arrangements, and 
strike out a fresh path for himself All doubts on either 
side of the question may be set at rest by reference to 
the declaration contained in Lord Lawrence’s maiden 
utterance in the House of Peers on the 19th of April 
last The words of the late Viceroy are * I believe that 
Lord Mayo has done no more than act on the punciples 
I suggested ’ Moreover, another passage in the same 
speech shows that the subsidy of 1 20,000/ , received by 
Sher AH for the maintenance of his army, was in part 
granted and m part promised by Sir John Lawrence 
before Lord Mayo’s arrival. Clearly, therefore, Sir John 
Lawrence, and not Lord Mayo, is answerable for our 
embarkation on a voyage of active alliance with Sher 
AH 

This being the case, let us investigate the second 
theory. Over and over again Sir John Lawrence had 
announced his solemn determination not to take sides 
either with Sher AH or anyone else in the civil war of 
Afghdnistdn When at last he came forward, consenting 
to interfere in Afghdn affairs, there would be a strong 
presumption that the war must have already terminated 
Nevertheless, Lord Lawrence’s own description of the 
circumstances belies this presumption, and proves that 
his aetion was taken irrespective of the condition which 
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had been the sine gud non of all his previous declarations 
'Each party,’ he says, in the explanatory statement 
addressed to the Louis, * was sufficiently sliong to 
maintain itself against the other, but neither piuty was 
strong enough to beat down the other and lcstoie oidci/ 
And, fuither on, he expressly affiims that the subsidy 
was given to the Amh , 1 with a view of affording him a 
chance of recovering his powci ' To me it seen* from 
this, as if Sher All’s nvals were still m the field, and 
could hot be suppressed without extraneous assistance 
Remains the third possibility. Undoubtedly the 
recent capture and occupation of Samatkand by the 
Russians, and then reduction of the Amir of Bokhara 
to a position in which the letention of nominal sove- 
reignty only made him a more pliant vassal of the Gail, 
were facts 1 of startling sound to many politicians. But 
they were not so to the Government of India Sir John 
Lawience’s scheme of inactivity had been deliberately 
framed in full view of these very contingencies. It is 
incredible that then* realisation, a few months perhaps 
sooner than had been anticipated, could have deflected 
his plans by a hair’s breadth 

Thus, one after another, the scvcial explanations, 
which, from their simplicity, most readily occur to an 
enquirer, have been weighed in die balance and found 
wanting. Sher All’s sudden exaltation to the pinnacle 
of British favoui continues as strange a stroke of fortune 
as before. A more complex method is needed for the 

1 Samarkand foil, M ay 2, 1868 General Kaufmann then advanced towards 
Bokhara, with the Intention of capturing that city also, the metropolis of the 
Khanate ; but when he had accomplished half the distance, lie was obliged 
to hurry back to Samarkand, where a formidable insurrection had broken 
out in his absence 
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right reading of the riddle. The best that I have been 
able to devise is as follows 

I must begin by reverting to the course of events m 
Afghanistan during the year 1868 At the commence- 
ment of that period the government of Azim Khdn, the 
usui ping Amir, was acknowledged throughout three- 
foui th«! of the kingdom One province, Balkh, was held 
for him by his nephew, Abdul Rahmdn, with a con- 
siderable army , and another, Kandahar, was adminis- 
tered by his son, Surwar Khdn ; he himself held his court 
at Kabul Herat, the remaining territory, alone stood 
faithful to Slier All The ill fortune, however, of which 
Sher Alf had experienced so long and severe a run, was 
now at its turning-point In the spring his son, Yakub 
Khdn, began the new deal by attacking and taking Kan- 
dahar Sher AH followed his lead from Herat, and, 
after a short pause at Kandahar, saw his way to an ad- 
vance on Kabul Three previous attempts to recover 
the capital had been scored against him as ruinous de- 
feats within the last two yeais , the fourth was launched 
under better auspices. By this time, in fact, the Afghdn 
people were ripe for a return to their former allegiance 
Not that they had foigotten aught of their old dislike to 
Sher AH, since he was last at Kabul, but that m the 
interval they had learned to detest his rival far more , 
any prince of the Barukzai family, whose accession to 
power would relieve them from the frightful tyranny of 
Azim Khdn, would be more or less of a godsend , and 
for this purpose Sher Alf seemed as good as another 
So the rightful Amir had really no opposition to con- 
tend with. Azim Khdn evaded a violent downfall by 
spontaneously evacuating Kabul, and retiring to Balkh. 
After an absence of forty months, Sher AH found him- 
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self lcscatcd in his royal citadel, the BAlA„HissAi, and 
repossessed of all his dominions — Rilkh only excepted, 
where Azlm Kh An and Abdul RahmAn still Hew the 
flag of rebellious defiance The Amh backed his luck, 
gallantly Because the Indian Government had hitheito 
turned a deaf ear to lus mnumeiable cntieatics foi arms 
and money, that was no reason why a ficsh truhof the 
Viceroy’s temper might not have a happier lesult now; 
at any rate, he had naught to lose and much to win 
by the ventuie Accoi chngl> he again wiole to India, 
urging the old, old icquesi with unabated pcitinacity 
This time the application caught the Govci nor-Genc- 
ral in a mood of moie Llun usual anxiety regal ding om 
futuie relations with AfghAmstAn hoi his own pait 
Sii John Lawrence may have thought the light thing 1 to 
do was nothing, 01 next to nothing. Yet on all sides he 
felt a prcssiuc to do something. He had biaved the 
impatient taunts of the Anglo-Indian pi ess foi nearly 
five years , but now thcic were signs of a lestlcssncss 
among his own official advisers Voices began to be 
heaid in the council-chamber, arguing fiom the analogy 
of international custom in Europe that Bulish officers 
should be deputed as diplomatic agents to the puncipal 
cities of Central Asia , a couise to which Sir John Law- 
rence entertained deep-seated objections 1 He looked 
to England for guidance, and found cold comfort there 

1 These objections have been often stated Firstly, whatevei wo want 
in the way of political information from such places is alicady supplied In 
sufficiency by natives Secondly, Europeans, conscious of ability mul yearn- 
ing to prove it, have that dangerous tendency to ‘zeal* which Talleyrand 
deprecated Thirdly, white faces, the Christian faith, and her Majesty’s 
uniform, are to the unregulated patriotism and burning fanaticism of Central 
. Asiatics what a red mg is to a bull. And, lastly, the pci son of a British 
officer embodies so largo an emanation of the Government’s prestige, that the 
maintenance or vindication of his dignity and safety may, at any moment, 
cteate necessity for war, costly as that of Abyssinia and far more perilous 
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He saw that there existed among some portion o’f his 
countrymen* at home a craving for action and interven- 
tion , but from the standpoint of Simla he had no means 
of gauging the extent or depth of the sentiment, and his 
apprehensions magnified its proportions out of all sem- 
blance to the reality He was equally in the dark as to the 
intentions of the India Office The Secretary of State’s 
trumpet gave an uncertain sound. Perhaps the very pleni- 
tude of Sir Stafford Northcote's trust in the Viceroy's 
competency to deal with the Afghdns as they deserved, 
made him less communicative and explicit than he other- 
wise would have been , but, whatever may have been the 
cause, the instructions sent to India on this topic were 
unquestionably scanty and timid And if to this the 
further fact of significance be added that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the brilliant and powerful champion of all 
that Sir John Lawrence most disapproved, had recently 
joined the Home Council, and was already giving un- 
mistakable proof of his active interest in Central Asian 
business, it will be apparent that there was cause enough 
for doubt and perplexity Nevertheless, all these things 
combined might not have shaken Sir John from his reso- 
lution, had he commanded a prospect of retaining in his 
own hands the control of India’s destinies for a further 
period But his tenure of office was close on expiration , 
and the new Governor-General would be a peer from 
home, having no personal acquaintance with Asiatics of 
any shade. There was no knowing to what lengths of 
rapprochement with Afghdnistdn such a successor might 
not be borne, especially in the earlier yeais of his ad- 
ministration, by a natural surrender of his private judg- 
ment to the confident clamour of local experience It 
was due to Lord Mayo that he should not be left without 
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the stay of a political testament fiom the outgoing lulet ; 
and the programme that seemed most likely fco seeme his 
abstention from the extremity of evil would lie one pei- 
mitting a ceitain dalliance with milder foims of the popu- 
lar infatuation, In fine, Sir John Lawicnce may have 
possibly concluded that his policy of quiescence was 
doomed to modification of some kind, but that he still 
had it m his power, by a timely concession, l o tiace 
befoiehand what the modification should be, and so 
to confine the impending mischief within bounds 
Hence, peihaps, it came to pass that he, who had, a 
score of times, rejected Slier All's lequcst for assist- 
ance, now inclined to entertaining it. He proposed to 
his council that the money should be granted. His 
colleagues accepted the proposal with unanimity. Even 
at this last moment the Viceroy perhaps saw reason 
for shrinking from decisive action. What he pioposed 
to do touched English relations with Russia, and he 
was ignorant in what light it might be viewed by the 
European Governments Therefore he telegraphed for 
ordeis to the Secietary of State in England The reply 
he received from Sir Stafford Northcote, showed insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the interests at stake, and neatly 
exemplified that laxity of control which most bewilders 
conscientious subordinates Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
told 1 Sir John Lawrence that he * might pursue his 
own policy, and that they trusted entirely to his know- 
ledge and judgment ’ The sequel may be told in Lord 
Lawrence’s own words. — 

‘Accordingly, I sent him (Amir Shcr AH) something like 
60,000/ , and I told him further that, if this money did not suffice, 


1 See the Duke of Argyll’s speech m the House of Lords, April 19, 1869 
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I would give hun a further supply, and would also aid 'to a 
certain extent* in the maintenance of a standing army He 
replied most gratefully, and desired to come down and pay his 
respects to the British Government, to enter into a treaty with 
them as his father had done, and to maintain friendly relations 
with them It was considered by the Government of India that 
overtures of this kind ought not to pass unnoticed, and I there- 
fore wrote to the Amir, and told him what were my views — 
that I was willing to help him still further in a moderate way , 
that I could not bind myself by any treaty, which would involve 
obligations on the part of her Majesty’s Government to assist 
him , but that I was willing, from time to time, as circumstances 
might suggest, and as his own conduct might show that he 
deserved it, to give him some further assistance hereafter, as I 
had aheady done Things remained m that state until the 
period of my service as Governor-General came to an end I 
then placed on record my reasons for having made this arrange- 
ment I suggested that my successor should act on the same 
policy , that he should make no treaty or engagement by which 
we should be bound in any way, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Afghanistan , but until the Amir should 
recover his authority, and consolidate his authority, that we 
might from time to time assist him ' 


Two points in Sir John Lawrence’s conduct remain 
to be noticed, before we pass on to Lord Mayo’s pro- 
ceedings. The first is the question whether help to 
Sher AH, while his half-brother and great antagonist, 
Azfm Khdn, still survived in arms against him, was 
compatible with the Indian Government's engagements 
to abstain from intervention in Afghdn affairs To me 
it seems incompatible The circumstances of the case 
may be arrayed to explain the apparent divergence from 
Article 2 of the Treaty of 1835, by which England is 
bound nevei to interfere in the territories of Afghanistan , 
but no sophistry can deny or mitigate the outrage done 
to the pledge, which in Sir John's letter of the 25th of 
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Febniary 1867, recognising Af/.il Khiln ns Am/r of 
Kabul and Kandahai, had been volunUuly given to the 
faction whose head was A/I111 KhJLn. The expressions 
the Viceioy had then used wcie — 

‘ Neither men, nor aims, 1101 money, noi assistance of any 
kind, have ever been supplied by my Govcinmcnt to Amir 
Slier All Khdn I propose to continue the same policy for the 
future. If, unhappily, the struggle foi supiemacy 111 Afghanistan 
has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities .11 c again 
renewed, 1 shall still side with neithci paity ’ 

Azfm Khdn and his fi lends had not foi gotten this 
assurance. Neither is it likely that the Afghdn people, 
against whom collectively we are wont to level the 
charge of Punic faith, should have omitted to note an 
instance m which the plighted word of Gieat Bn tam 
does not show to advantage. The second point weais an 
eaually unsatisfactoiy look. It is the language which, 
after Sir John Lawience had committed the Govcinmcnt 
of India to a policy of activity, lie employed to describe 
what he had done. On two occasions — once at a fare- 
well banquet in the Town-hall of Calcutta, and again in 
his statement to the House of Louis — he spoke as if he 
had never made the slightest deviation from his principles 
of neutrality. In these statements he seems to me to 
have been unconsciously deceiving himself f«ir more than 
he misled his audience His wishes, hopes, and beliefs 
all lying in one direction, he could not bi ing himself to 
realise how fast and far he had gone 111 an exactly 
opposite quarter. 

But while the inception of the new policy must indis- 
putably be laid to Lord Lawi cnee's chaige, the fashion 
# m which it was carried out is a second question Lord 
Mayo seems to me to have cued on the side of com- 
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plaisance to his guest. The principles which, if* our 
national digftity had been considered, would have given 
the key-note to the Darbdr were, firstly, that our 
previous refusals to help Sher All had been altogether 
right and just, and, secondly, that the interference 
which we were at last reluctantly exercising in the 
domestic dissensions of the Baruk2ai family, sprang 
less from any regard for the Amir’s individual interests 
than for the general welfare of the Afghdn people 
These, in experienced hands, might have been impressed 
on Sher Ali with a gentle firmness which would have 
done little violence to his self-love But, not satisfied with 
the fortunate recovery of his hereditary possessions, he 
requested — and Lord Mayo agreed — that we should call 
Persia to account for alleged encroachments in the 
debatable land of Seistdn At the close of the con- 
ference, when he was privately shown the draft of a 
letter of good advice which, it was proposed, he should 
take back with him to Kabul, he entreated that a clause 
might be inserted, pledging the Indian Government to 
view with displeasure any infraction of his legitimate 
authority which his subjects might commit in Afghan- 
istan, And this, too, Lord Mayo conceded. 

If Sher Ali, on his return to Kabul, had suddenly 
been dethroned, slam in battle, assassinated, or poisoned 
. — any of which contingencies were clearly on the cards 
* — Lord Mayo might possibly have been obliged either 
to take another and a deeper plunge into the whirlpool 
of Afghdn politics, by extorting reparation for the cause 
with which he had identified the British Government’s 
reputation, or else to endure the dangerous laughter of 
all Asia, by shrinking from the vindication of an alliance, 
inaugurated at vast expense and with much flourish of 
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Febhiary 1867, recognising Afzal Khdn as Amfr of 
Kabul and Kandahar, had been voluntarily 'given to the 
faction whose head was Azfm Khdn. The expressions 
the Viceroy had then used were— 

* Neither men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
kind, have ever been supplied by my Government to Amfr 
Sher All Khdn I propose to continue the same policy for the 
future. If, unhappily, the struggle for supremacy in Afghbnistdn 
has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities aic again 
renewed, I shall still side with neither party ’ 

Azfm Khdn and his friends had not forgotten this 
assurance. Neither is It likely that the Afghdn people, 
against whom collectively we are wont to level the 
charge of Punic faith, should have omitted to note an 
instance in which the plighted word of Great Britain 
does not show to advantage. The second point wears an 
eaually unsatisfactory look. It is the language which, 
after Sir John Lawrence had committed the Government 
of India to a policy of activity, he employed to describe 
what he had done. On two occasions — once at a fare- 
well banquet in the Town-hall of Calcutta, and again in 
his statement to the House of Lords — he spoke as if he 
had never made the slightest deviation from his principles 
of neutrality In these statements he seems to me to 
have been unconsciously deceiving himself far more than 
he misled his audience. His wishes, hopes, and beliefs 
all lying in one direction, he could not bring himself to 
realise how fast and far he had gone in an exactly 
opposite quarter 

But while the inception of the new policy must indis- 
putably be laid to Lord Lawrence’s charge, the fashion 
m which it was carried out is a second question. Lord 
Mayo seems to me to have ened on the side of com- 
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plaisance to his guest. The principles which, if' our 
national digftity had been considered, would have given 
the key-note to the Darbdr were, firstly, that our 
previous refusals to help Sher All had been altogether 
right and just, and, secondly, that the interference 
which we were at last reluctantly exercising in the 
domestic dissensions of the Barukzai family, sprang 
less from any regard for the Amir’s individual interests 
than for the general welfare of the Afghdn people 
These, in experienced hands, might have been impressed 
on Sher All with a gentle firmness which would have 
done little violence to his self-love. But, not satisfied with 
the fortunate recoveiy of his hereditary possessions, he 
requested — and Lord Mayo agreed — that we should call 
Persia to account for alleged encroachments in the 
debatable land of Seistdn At the close of the con- 
ference, when he was privately shown the draft of a 
letter of good advice which, it was proposed, he should 
take back with him to Kabul, he entreated that a clause 
might be inseited, pledging the Indian Government to 
view with displeasure any infraction of his legitimate 
authority which his subjects might commit in Afghan- 
istan And this, too. Lord Mayo conceded 

If Sher All, on his return to Kabul, had suddenly 
been dethroned, slain in battle, assassinated, or poisoned 
— any of which contingencies were clearly on the cards 
— Lord Mayo might possibly have been obliged either 
to take another and a deeper plunge into the whirlpool 
of Afghdn politics, by extorting repaiation for the cause 
with which he had identified the Bi ltish Government’s 
reputation, or else to endure the dangerous laughter of 
all Asia, by shrinking from the vindication of an alliance, 
inaugurated at vast expense and with much flourish of 
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trumpets The predicament, however, did not arise 1 
Sher All’s enemies were for the time smitten with de- 
spondency Azlm Khdn and Abdul Rahmdn retired 
through Seistdn towards Meshhed, in Persia, and 
Azlm Khdn’s son, Ishakh Khdn, evacuated Balkh, 
seeking shelter across the Oxus m Bokhara. The 
Amir, therefore, before the end of last spring (1869), was 
once more established as lord of all Afghdnistdn The 
task that lay before him was to consolidate his powei 
within the recovered limits How he fared 111 the under- 
taking we will enquire presently 

By many the Darbdr was interpreted as a counter 
move ^gainst Russia. The ill-omened phiase of * the 
grand game/ which, thirty years before, had been in 
vogue at Calcutta to describe Lord Auckland's unhappy 
designs for repelling Russian approach by an English 
occupation of Afghdnistdn, was now revived in the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers The leading journal of Bengal 
fanned the professional enthusiasm of 1 the services ’ by 
assurances that ere long we should have Political Agents 
in Afghdnistdn, military officers employed in drilling and 
oiganising the Amir’s army, and a portion of that army 
held completely at our disposal as a British contingent . 

* the grand game,’ it was said, promised well 2 

In Persia the result was, I think, mischievous The 
Shdh’s Government, mindful that the Afghdns once ovei- 

1 The truth is, that the event proved that Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, 
m finally recognising and helping Amir Sher All, had rightly estimated his 
position as the de facto ruler of Afghdnistdn The five years which have 
since elapsed confinn this view W W 11, 

* This correctly states the case as regards the party in India who nio 
always crying out for ‘the grand game.* But, if Mr. WyBie had been in 
India at the time, he would have known that tins statement applied only to 
That party, and was as usual discountenanced by the majority, both among 
officials and the public W W H 
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ran Persia and held it for seven years, has a traditional 
jealousy of anything approaching to an aggrandisement 
of the power of these intractable neighbours. Neither 
can his Majesty forget that from British championing of 
Afghdn grievances he has twice reaped war, defeat, and 
humiliation, and that the same cause still operates to 
keep him out of Herat, a city which he considers his own 
by right, and which he desires for the protection of his 
border subjects from the raids of the kidnapping Tur- 
komans Prepared, therefore, under any circumstances 
to view with suspicion signs of a fresh alliance between 
England and Afghdmstdn, the Shdh might see m the 
Ambdld pageantry special reason f®r alarm on account 
of Sher All’s request that British assistance should procure 
the expulsion of the Persians from Seistdn It is not 
easy to understand how Lord Mayo can have been 
induced to sympathise with this demand , unless, indeed, 
he was moved by the consideration that British interests 
would be bettei served by a transfer of the disputed ter- 
ritory from Persian to Afghdn possession 

The Blue Book published by the India Office shows 
that the Afghdn claim rests on little more than an 
occupation of the province for forty-four years, which 
terminated in 1 793, and that at all other times, except for 
a short interval of independence under local chiefs, Seistdn 
has formed an integral part of the Persian dominions 
Sher All’s pretensions amount, in fact, to a reclamation 
of the limits of the Afghdn kingdom, as they stood under 
Ahmad Shdh and Timor Shdh* England cannot enforce 
that principle against Persia without allowing that it must 
also hold good against herself, m which case she will have 
to renounce to Afghdmstdn all the broad lands of Peshd- ’ 
wai, Multdn, Lahor, and Kdshmfr This argument,' 
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if it had ever been adopted by Lord Mayo, would be 
thus reduced to an absuidity No wondei that the 
Persian Government called on the English Cabinet foi 
an explanation Our diplomatists promptly furnished the 
reply, that the arrangements effected with Slier All in 
no way mditated against Persian interests, and that oiu 
Afghdn policy generally was not conceived in a spirit 
hostile to Persia. At the same time Lord Clarendon 
satisfied himself of Persia’s superior right to Seistdn, and 
refused to act on Lord Mayo’s suggestion, that Butish 
pressure should be brought to bear on the Shdh m 
support of the Afghan claims, But both the positive 
assurance of our friendly feelings and the negative 
evidence supplied by our abstention from an unjust intei - 
ference, were powerless to disarm Persian apprehensions 
The Shdh determined to send a special envoy to Kabul 
who should probe this business 1 

Worse, however, than either the impetus communicated 
to certain of our countrymen’s ambitious longings in 
India, or the alarm inspired in Persia, was the offence 
which the Darbdr gave to our great rivals at St. Peters- 
burg. The Russian press unanimously denounced the 
event as 'the first stone of the wall which the Anglo- 

1 The net result was that both Persia and Afghdntstrtn agreed to be bound 
by England's award regarding the disputed Seistdn territory Such an net 
of arbitration had been expressly provided for by the Treaty in 1857 , since 
1863 it had constantly been growing more necessary , in 1870-7 z both parties 
agreed to abide by our decision , in 1872-73 that decision was given and 
confirmed , and although from its impartiality it was at first pleasing to neither 
Persia nor Afghanis tdn, it has been formally accepted by both So far (1874), 
a great and bloody conflict has been averted by tire very policy which the 
essayist in 1870 denounced It would be unwise to vaticinate lcgmding the 
future of this question Seistdn forms a permanent ami almost inevitable 
source of complications between Persia and Afghdiustdn. AU that can lie 
* said at present Ib that the policy bequeathed by Lord Lawrence, and accepted 
.by Lord Mayo, has hitherto been productive of only peaceful results os 
regards these two great states of Central Asia W. W H 
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Indian Government was hastening to budd across the 
road of the "Russians in Central Asia ’ 1 The Moscow 
Gazette significantly observed that, since the English had 
chosen to begin intrigue in Afghanistan, the same game 
was open to Russia in Bokhara, and that although Russia, 
if let alone by the English, had no desire to menace their 
possessions, yet, in the event of an Eastern war, Tur- 
kistdn would afford her a formidable base of operations 
against the Indian empire The Golos ( Voice} breathed 
open defiance of England 

* The commercial war/ it said, * already being waged between 
England and Russia, on the northern frontiers of AfghdmstAn, 
is not at all unlikely to give way some day to a combat with 
more sanguinary weapons than weights and measures In this 
case, the rifles presented to the Amir by the Earl of Mayo 
would stand him in good stead, though, for the matter of that, 
the Amir, after taking pounds sterling, is quite as likely as not 
to try roubles for a change ’ 

Nor was this indignation without some basis of 
reason The Darbdr, among its other effects, had 
inflamed the malcontent population of Russia’s new 
conquests m Central Asia with an idea that England 
might yet be induced to enter the lists and do 
battle against the oppressor. A more unlucky time 
foi the spread of the belief could not have been chosen, 
for it happened that the nomad hordes of the Kirghiz 
steppe, about the northern shores of the Caspian and 
Aral Seas, were in open rebellion, cutting off the 
communication between Orenburg and Tashkend, and 
blockading the numerous isolated forts among which 
the Russian garrison of that enormous desert is dis- 
persed in weak detachments, averaging not more than 
fifty Cossacks to each post. The insurgents, and those 
1 f Exchange Gazette 'of St Petersburg, April 16, 1869. 
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who, like the Khdn of Khivd, were in secret league 
with them, took heart from the retribution they believed 
to be m store for their embarrassed enemy , and hence, 
though undesignedly, die demonstration at Ambdld 
may have inflicted a real injury on Russia 

In another respect, I think, the Dai Mi occuried at 
an awkward tune, Negotiations had been begun, and 
were still pending, in London, between the Russian 
Ambassador and our Foreign Secretary, for the settle- 
ment of the long-standing diffei ences arising out of 
Central Asia’s geographical position, by a mutual agree- 
ment to recognise the space then separating Russian 
Turkistdn from our Trans-Indus frontier as a zone of 
neutral territory, beyond the influence of both Powers 
alike Considering the predatory and turbulent disposi- 
tion of the tribes inhabiting the intermediate region, 
there must, one would think, always be seiious diffi- 
culties in the way of either Russia or England binding 
herself by specific treaty never to stretch a hand m 
advance of a given line. Wherefoie, even if no Darbdr 
had turned up to mar the course of Baron de Brunnow’s 
interviews with Lord Clarendon, little could have been 
expected from their conferences beyond the exchange 
of amicable generalities Yet such generalities are not 
without a certain value in the maintenance of intei- 
national amities , and the assurances conveyed to us on 
this occasion by the Czar’s representative would have 
been all the more acceptable as having originated , 1 not 

’ ‘The 1 Moscow Gazette* volunteers a disclosure, the accuracy of which 
it says It can vouch for . * Not England, we are told, but Russia, proposed 
the neutralisation of Afghanistan a short time ago— not England asked 
Russia for a pledge of pacific intentions, but Russia, seeing England uneasy 
at the turn of affairs, offered of her own accord to vouchsafe such a guarantee!* 

The Tunes,’ September 25, 1869. Berlin Correspondent’s letter 
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in any nervous questionings on our part, but in a frank 
move from# the opposite side, intended to establish 
between the two Couits a mutual understanding as to 
their respective programmes for the disposal of Central 
Asia. Russia laid her cards on the table, animated, no 
doubt, to do so by her experience of the absolute and 
continuous honesty with which the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment’s declarations of a laissee-fatre policy had till then 
been observed The unexpected intelligence of the 
meeting at Ambdld fell like a shock on her cordiality. 
She shrank back into an attitude of reserve, and the 
conferences ceased, barren of the useful result they might 
possibly have borne. 

There was trouble in Downing Street when the dis- 
advantageous aspects of the business became apparent 
Lord Clarendon, I suppose, gave the word that no hasty 
language could be allowed in Parliament to aggravate the 
situation, and under his inspiration the Prime Minister, 
throughout last spring (1869*), refused to admit Central 
Asian affairs to discussion in the House of Commons 1 
On two separate occasions a private Member (Mr. East- 
wick), who attempted to ventilate the question of our 
lelations with that part of the world, was forced to with- 
draw his motion, m deference to a special appeal from Mr. 
Gladstone, who, while denying that the Indian Govern- 
ment had commenced an annual subsidy to the Amfr of 
Afghdmstdn, at the same tune deprecated a premature 
debate on the matter, lest it might interfere with the 
satisfactory progress of the communications then passing 

1 As the Ambili Darbir did not take place till the close of March, all the 
papers were not before the Home Government till quite the end of spring 
in the summer the question came before the House 
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between the English and Russian Cabinets. When, on 
the 9th of July, Mr Eastwick’s motion eventually came 
to a hearing, die tone of the House must have agiecably 
disappointed Lord Clarendon's misgivings. Not a woid 
was said mimical to Russia, while much was urged foi and 
against our new alliance with the Afghdn Amir The 
gist of the mover’s long speech was, as might have been 
expected from his previous connection with the Sntish 
Mission at Teheran, a plea for closer intimacy with 
Persia, as a preferable investment for our money and 
our hopes to any that could be found in Afghanistan 
The seconder was Sir Charles Wingfield, than whom 
no more competent authority on Indian topics has ever 
sat in Parliament. Sir Charles, with evident advertence 
to Lord Lawrence's speech in the Upper House, which 
has been above quoted, tore to pieces the flimsy fallacy 
that asserted the Ambdld Darbdi to be no depaituie 
from the Indian Government's previous policy he laid 
bare the irreconcileable antagonism between the principles 
pursued up to the year 1868, and those which the Darbdi 
had just inaugurated ; and he dwelt with asperity on the 
suicidal folly of our beginning in Central Asia a couise of 
intngue against the Russians, which would infallibly elicit 
from them ceaseless countei -intrigues against ourselves. 
On behalf of the Ministry the Under-Secretary for India 
made a strikingly able reply. The felicity of Mr Grant 
Duff’s diction— spirited, terse, and lucid — gave intei est 
and charm to names which the British public generally 
hears sounded with alien ears, while the copiousness of 
his mattei satisfied the most exacting critics of die 
thorough mastery he possessed of his recondite subject. 
The only blot in an otherwise admirable oration was diat 
the speaker over-stated the case committed to him to 
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defend The paramount duty of sbothing the irritation 
of Russia fettered his thoughts in one direction, and he 
was led astray in another as well by the glamour of Lord 
Lawrence’s reputation as by his own generous anxiety to 
see good in measures for which other men than himself 
were responsible Only on this supposition can I under- 
stand how a statesman of Mr Grant Duff’s calibre was 
persuaded to accept, amplify, and reissue in bolder form 
the fiction which Lord Lawrence’s oracular dicta had 
dimly started, as to the meaningless character of our 
recent intervention in Afghanistan — 

‘The Government,’ said the Under-Secretary, 'did not dream 
of erecting Sher All into a bulwark against Russia, or against 
anybody else If any bulwark was wanted in that part of the 
woild, natuie had planted bulwarks enough 111 all conscience, as 
we once found out to our cost, and as anybody else would soon 
find out to theirs What was wanted was a quiet AfghAnistdn, 
just as they wanted a quiet Burmah. The Government wanted 
to be able to use every penny they could scrape together in 
India for the moral and material development of the country 
They wished to stimulate commerce round the whole of the land 
and sea frontier, and it did not at all suit to have one of their 
trade gates locked up by a burning house, the cellais of which 
were known to be full of highly explosive compounds Theyl 
wanted Sher Alf to be strong for the suppression of lawlessness, \ 
-and rich, if possible, into the bargain They wanted him to V 
understand that they did not covet a square inch of his territory, 
or ask any kind of assistance from him, other than the sort of 
indirect assistance which a civilised Government must always 
derive from being known to exercise a pacifying and semi- 
civilising influence around its own borders And the fact that 
Russia had advanced to a point between Samarkand and 
Bokhara had not induced them to do any one thing which they 
would not have the stiongest motives for doing if she had never 
passed a verst beyond the Ural or Oienburg line’ 

This seems to me a hazardous flight of rhetonc To 
test the soundness of its assertions let us glance at the 
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parallel case— so cited by Mr. Grant Duff himself— of 
our relations with Burmah Bui mail, both in itself and 
as a stepping-stone to the markets of Western China, is 
of far more value to our merchants than Afghdmstdn 
has ever been, or will be Insurrections and anarchy 
may choke the course of trade m Afghanistan, but 
their counterparts pievatl in Burmah, and do much 
more detriment to our interests The King of Burmah 
can point to a clearer title for his authority than Slier 
Alf possesses, and his past conduct towards his own 
people and the British Government invests him with an 
incomparably larger claim upon our regard. If, then, it 
was for the relief of commerce that we lavished money 
and arms on Sher All, how much greatei should be 
our obligation to supply die Lord of the Golden Foot 
with the means of enforcing order in Burmah ? Yet 
we have never spared the latter a cowrie, and any pro- 
posal to help him would move derision both in England 
and in India, 'A quiet Burmah,' m fact, is not worth 
the lifting of a fingei , while for * a quiet Afghanistan ’ 
we move heaven and earth Manifestly it cannot be 
commerce that lends Afghanistan such signal prepon- 
derance in our scales Trade, no doubt, was spoken of 
to Sher Ali at Ambdld, but liad trade been all we 
wanted, his cries for help would have gone unnoticed 
by us to the end of the chapter 1 What wc did for him 


* Omitting no point of which anything could be made, Mr Grant Duff 
also referred to the advantage which a good understanding with the Amfr 
would give us for checking the raids of the independent mountaineers who 
separate India from Afghanistan But this ib rather an imaginary advan- 
tage The tribes would not like to be caught between two files, and aro on 
their guard against such a combination , otherwise they erne not a stiaw for 
(he Kabul Government. Sher AU himself, who, from a matumonial connec- 
tion with one tribe (the Momunda, if I remember nglitly), exeicises among 
them some small influence of ji personal, not a governmental character, paid 
according to custom, on entering and on leaving India, to the clansmen of the 
Khaibar Pass the usual black-mail for permission to traverse their defile 
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was dictated by a vei y different motive That motive, 
notwithstanding Mr Grant Duff’s inability to believe it, 
seems to have been 'the dream of erecting Sher All 
into a bulwark against Russia 1 By blinking it, we may 
deceive ourselves , we shall impose on nobody else The 
Under-Secretary had been nearer the mark on the pre- 
vious 9th of March, when he had defined our gifts as 'the 
expression of a hope that a strong Government was about 
to be established in a long-distracted country/ And the 
less premeditated definition ought not to pass into ob- 
livion for there is a distinct note of warning in its sound , 
it reproduces the identical words commonly used to de- 
scribe the intention, with which, to our shame and soirow, 
we once before undertook to interfere in the domestic 
dissensions of' the Afghans It was precisely this idea, 
the idea of ‘ establishing a friendly Power and a strong 
Government in Afghanistan,’ 1 that inspired the expedi- 
tion of 1838, and the phrase into which the member for 
Elgin so naturally slipped is a distinct memento of that 
evil time. Tiue, there is a vast difference in the methods 
by which Lord Auckland thirty years ago, and Lord Mayo 
m these days, have respectively proceeded , but the fact 
of their both having sought the same object, throws a 
startling light on the true bearings and ultimate tendency 
of the present Viceroy’s policy. 2 

However, it must be admitted that the debate of the 
9th of July had, on the whole, the effect primarily desired 
by Mr Grant Duff and the Ministry. One organ of 

1 Kaye's ‘ War in Afglidnistdn,* vol 1 p 370 

s The object of Lord Auckland’s policy was to force back on the Afghans, 
by means of a British Army, a ruler whom they had ignommiously and finally 
expelled , the object of Lord Mayo’s was to help the ruler whom the Afghans 
had themselves finally accepted, to consolidate his power without sending a 
single English soldier into the country W W H 
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public opinion at Moscow (the Sovremenni Izvesh) wai ned 
its readers not to be diverted from nnstiust of our actual 
deeds in India by our farcical assei tions of innocence in 
the House of Commons , but Russia, at laigc, was for 
the time mollified and appeased. 

Some approach to a better understanding with the 
Muscovite Government was day by day gi owing ^ into a 
political necessity, Foi while our diplomatists had been 
smiling, and our Ministers, like the lady in Hamlet % 
protesting too much, the local politics of Central Asia had 
kept the bias imparted to their course by British hands 
in India, and were developing events calculated to re- 
awaken and intensify any previous suspicion which Russia 
might have conceived of our designs. The Amir of 
Bokhara, who m the summer of 1868 had been compelled 
to accept terms 1 of peace from General Kaufmann, was 
troubled with a rebellious son, known to the Russians as 
Katti Tura and m India called Abdul Malhk. This 
young prince, with the blessing of all the priesthood, had 
taken the leadership of a quasi-national party in Bokhara, 
comprising the numerous classes whose patriotism 01 
fanaticism spurned accommodation of any kind with die in- 
vading infidel from Russia The south-eastern provinces 
adjoining Afghdnistdn had enthusiastically responded to 
his war-cry , and with the help of the well-known guerilla 
chief, Sddik, operating in the north on the new Russian 
frontier about Samarkand, this modern Absalom had so 
nearly succeeded in deposing his father that, in Novembei 
1868, General Abramoff had felt constrained to rescue and 
re-establish the Amir by force of arms. Then the piince 

J The terms were— cession of the conquered teintory , payment of 80,000/ 
indemnity , protection and liberty of trade for all Russian subjects throughout 
Bokhara , and limitation of import duties on Russian goods to 2I per cent. 
ad valorem* 
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had fled, first to Kluvd and afterwards to Merv, labouring 
hard, wherever he went, to organise a league of Islam 
against the renegade Amir and the accursed Russians 
His movements up to this point had mattered nothing to 
British India. But from Merv he came into the Afghdn 
territory of Balkh, and there converted the asylum 
afforded him by our friend, Sher AH, into a lever for 
raising rebellion across the Oxus among his compatiiots 
and former associates in the Bokhariot territories of 
Shahr-i-sabz, Sherdbdd, and Hissdr Not this only, but, 
for the furtherance of his designs, he falsely used the 
names of Sher All and of the British Government as his 
aiders and abettors It would be supetfluous to observe 
that the British Government was totally free from any 
complicity 111 these intrigues Whether Sher All was 
equally guiltless is open to doubt The Amir of Bokhara 
had done him injury in the late civil war by siding 
with his rivals, and the present enterprise afforded him a 
fair chance of repaying the Usbeg Darbdr in its own coin. 
Also, perhaps, he may have thought that, although no 
hint legal ding the conduct expected of hnn in this affair 
had readied him from his patrons, the English, he could 
not wrongly intei pret their unspoken wishes if he fos- 
tered a pioject avowedly intended to hamper the Russian 
advance Be tins as it may, the refugee pretender to the 
throne of Bokhara was allowed to have his own way 
while he stayed in Balkh , and when, towards the close 
of the summei, he repaired to Kabul, he was received by 
Sher AH with every sign of the most distinguished con- 
sideration The menacing shadow thrown by the conjunc- 
tion of these hostile forces across the southern border of 
Bokhara filled Amfr Muzaffar-ud-dfn with disquietude. 
Looking to his Russian allies again for salvation, the 
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tJsbeg monarch determined to send an embassy all the 
■way to St Petersburg He placed his foul th and favoui ite 
son, a boy of twelve years, at the head of the mission , 
and he officially avowed to the local Russian commandant 
that his object was to inform the Ak Pddsh&h % or White 
Emperor, of the danger m which he stood from the 
English and the Afghans The Invaltde Ritssc , a 
Government organ, made no seciet of the Amir’s decla- 
ration. Its semi-official voice proclaimed to all the 
world that Bokhara had appeared befoie the Czai’s 
tribunal to accuse the English of kindling war against 
herself and her Russian protectors Aftei such an an- 
nouncement no one can be sui prised to find an impaitial 
witness reporting presently fiom St Petei sburg 1 that 
* the ill-will with which England is regarded in Russia is 
slowly but steadily increasing,’ and that an impi ession is 
spreading in the Russian capital * that the complications 
in Central Asia must lead to a violent collision with the 
ruler of India ’ 2 

To relieve the morbid state of our relations with the 
Northern Power, the doctors of diplomacy — a profession 
as grudgingly honoured by the British public as that of 
medicine is by healthy youth — again came on the stage 
The London conferences between Lord Clarendon and 
Baron deBrunnow had been adjourned without any definite 
conclusion; and so when the happy coincidence arose 
last autumn that Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and our own Foreign Secretary weie 
both spending their so-called holidays in Germany, the one 
at Wiesbaden and the other at Baden-Baden, what more 

1 the St, Petersburg correspondent of the ‘Cologne Gazette' 

» 1 It Is fair to add that the same language had been used by the Con- 
tinental Press a score of times before. W W H 
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natural than that the pair should arrange a meeting at an 
equidistant third point, Heidelberg, and there take up the 
thread of the unfinished negotiations ? In past years it 
had been England’s constant complaint, that while the 
Czar’s Government at St Petersburg disowned all ideas 
of further territorial aggrandisement in Central Asia, his 
Majesty’s generals on the spot nevertheless proceeded 
unchecked to add conquest to conquest, thereby leaving 
us in helpless perplexity between Russian professions and 
Russian actions Now the tables were turned, and the 
charge of inconsistency pointed against ourselves. Prince 
Gortschakoff could not get over the wide discrepancy 
between our pacific sentiments in London and our inimical 
doings, real or supposed, at A mb did and at Kabul Lord 
Clarendon, however, was ready with a remedy There 
happened at the time to be in Europe, on leave, a Bengal 
civil servant, Mr T. D Forsyth, who was understood 
to possess the confidence of the Indian Viceroy in 
respect of Central Asian affairs It was therefore pro 
posed and settled between the two high negotiators that 
the discussions begun in London and renewed at Heidel- 
berg should be concluded at St Petersburg, the English 
side being represented at the Russian capital, not by our 
ambassador alone, but by Sir Andrew Buchanan, aided 
by Mr. Forsyth’s Indian experience and knowledge of 
the situation In the meantime the path for our spokes- 
men was cleared for them by the despatch of instructions 
from the Duke of Argyll to Lord Mayo, desiring that 
efforts should be made to induce Sher Alf to abstain from 
any such exaggeration of the duties of hospitality as might 
involve Afghanistan in complicity with Abdul Mallik’s 
scheme against the Governments of Bokhara and Russia, 
The St Petersburg conference came off in. October. 
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Rightly to understand die circumstances which had to be 
handled, we must remember that the piecfedmg twenty 
months had wrought a gieat change m the position not 
only of Russia and of England towauls Bokhaia and 
Afghdnistdn, but of Bokhara and of Afghdmstdn towaids 
one another Formeily Russia had been at wai with 
Bokhara, and Bokhaia had been vainly seeking assist- 
ance from England against Russia ; England had been 
keeping aloof from any responsibility in Afghanis tdn , 
while between the Amir of Bokhara and the faction 
headed by Azim Khdn, then dominant in Afghanistan, 
a cordial understanding had prevailed. Everything was 
now reversed Russia was at peace with Bokhara, 
and Bokhara was saLd to be claiming protection 
from Russia against the supposed hostility of England 
England was deemed responsible for the conduct of 
Afghanistan , while between the Amii of Bokhaia and 
Sher All, the restored ruler of Afgh&mstdn, there was 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness Out of tins new 
combination flowed a clear necessity that Russia, on behalf 
of her client, Amir Muzaffar-ud-din, and England, on 
behalf of her client, Amir Sher Alf, should take steps 
for ensuring a maintenance of the peace between the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Bokhara and AfghdmstAn 
And the first step was to separate die antagonists by a 
definite boundary What quickened our interest in this 
point to the highest degree was, that Russia had affirmed, 
and we had accepted, the axiom, that in regard to all 
territory within Bokhanot limits she must hold lieisclf 
unfettered to act as she in die future might dunk fit. 
Hence the arguments at St Petersburg revolved punci- 
4 pally about the question whedier Balkh, the province 
intercepted between the rivei Oxus on the north, and the 
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mountains of Hindu Khiish oil the south, should be 
assigned to Afghanistan or to Bokhara Though held for 
a score of years past by the Afghans, it has always been 
a bone of contention between the two states Russia ac- 
cepted the principle we advocated of existing possession, 
recognised the Afghdn tenure of Balkh, and contented 
herself with securing the femes of the Oxus for Bokhara 
With this result the negotiations were brought to a final 
close, and nothing, I believe, has since occuried to 
modify the situation. The end obtained by our repre- 
sentatives seems as much as, under the circumstances, 
they could have hoped for, and it may, therefore, be 
considered creditable to them and satisfactory to England 
But obviously it falls far short, I will not say of a settle- 
ment of the Central Asian question, which perhaps lies 
in the limbo of impossibilities, but of the neutralisation of 
Afghdnistdn, which except for the intervention of the 
Darbdr might have been accomplished for us at the 
beginning of the year Further, we must note that 
Russia’s concessions, if concessions they can be called, 
are not guaranteed to us by a single stroke of hei pen 
The agreement effected was purely conversational Sir 
Andrew Buchanan read aloud to Prince Gortschakoff, 
General Miliutin (Minister for War), and M StremOuk- 
hoff (Chief of the Asiatic Department), the despatch re- 
porting to his own Government the incidents and issue 
of the conference, and his audience assented verbally to 
its general correctness , but this was all The corre- 
sponding despatch winch Prince Gortschakoff addressed 
to the Russian ambassador in London, and of which, it 
was hoped, a copy would have been furnished to Loid 
Clarendon, pioved, on receipt by Baron de Brunnow, to 
be of a confidential character, not intended for communi- 
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rally, Russia’s policy at the present time appears animated 
by a resentful determination to meet our recent activity 
by increased activity of her own. She has entered with 
a will upon measures of aggression which, except for our 
step forward, she might have indefinitely postponed. Far 
from retarding, we have positively accelerated, the ap- 
pearance of tlie Cossacks at Chdrjut. 

Having now tried to show that in India, in Persia, 
and above all in Europe, the consequences of the change 
in our Central Asian plans from quiescence to action 
are evil, my readers might expect to find some compen- 
sation for these diplomatic difficulties in an ameliorated 
condition of Afghanistan Surely the year cannot have 
terminated without ‘ a strong Government,’ or at least its 
stable foundations, having been built among the Afghdns, 
By this time surely Sher AH must have done much to 
consolidate his power , and so the success of our protdgd 
shall supply the amends owed us by fate. Yet, what 
are the facts ? 1 All, I fear, in an opposite direction The 
official version of late events in Afghdmstdn is that Sher 
AH, penetrated with admiration for the British institutions 
he saw at work in India, and impelled by a laudable 
desire to communicate similar benefits to his own country- 
men, has been occupied, since his return to Kabul, with 
introducing reforms in the administration of the kingdom , 
but to me he seems to have prosecuted this task with 
rather more vigour than caution The Anglo-Indian 
press, committed as it universally is to approval of Lord 

1 Mr Wyllie unfortunately wrote this, and died, before the ‘facts* were 
known to him The reforms in the Afghdn administration which immediately 
followed'our final recognition of Sher AM are mentioned on next page , but 
the five years of comparative rest in Afghanistan which resulted from the 
Ambdld Darbdr could not have been anticipated m December 1869, when this ( 
paper was written W W H 
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Mayo’s Cential Asian policy, lias gladly endorsed the 
official story, and through the veil of this, consentient 
approbation the real state of the case has been diffi- 
cult to discern. To my view theie is one point only 
by which Sher AH’s piospects have been advanced 
since last spring , and that he has obtained more, as the 
saying goes, by good luck than good management Death 
has done him the inestimable service of talcing awSiy the 
ex-Amir, Azim Khdn. Sher All’s history, whatever 
may be its future course, will never contain a more con- 
spicuous landmaik than that which recoids the removal 
from his path of his most formidable rival, Azim Khdn 
In other respects the Amir has, in my opinion, lost 
ground His ‘refoims’ must be viewed in connection 
neither with English models nor with any standaid of 
Utopian perfection, but with the customs of the countiy 
he practically had in hand. The two branches of ad- 
ministration on which he set to work were the levcnue 
and the army. Hitherto Afghanistan had been parcelled 
out among governors, each of whom received and used 
the taxes of his province after his owr? fashion, and re- 
mitted to the central authority only so much balance as 
he thought it unsafe to withhold. Similarly the aimy 
had been nothing more than an assemblage of the contin- 
gents which, on sound of war, the heads of the various 
clans severally brought to the royal camp These federal 
and feudal arrangements Sher Alf endeavoured to re- 
place by a system of monarchical centralisation. He 
wanted a standing army of his own , and, still more, he 
wanted local treasuries of his own, so that the taxes 
might reach him entire, and the emoluments of the pio- 
vincial governors take the foim of fixed salaries In fact 
'he renewed, on a scale amplified in proportion to the 
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increase of strength accruing to him from English money 
and English weapons, the self-same scheme for exalting 
the kingly power at the expense of the nobility, his in- 
dulgence in which, soon after the commencement of his 
reign, had been a principal cause of his deposition Of 
all the unpopular measures among which his former go- 
vernment had suffered shipwreck, not one had damaged 
him so much as his attempt to commute the fiefs of the 
aristocracy into cash allowances. He now recurred to it, 
having, like the Bourbons of the Restoration, learned 
nothing by adversity, and forgotten nothing As a 
natural result, conspiracies weie secretly hatched, or his 
authority openly defied, all over the kingdom Two of 
his nephews, who had been detected in a plot at Kabul, 
he deported into India, wheie the British Government 
obligingly undertook for him the gaoler-like duty of 
detaining them under surveillance But the Amir’s 
greatest difficulty lay northwards, in Balkh His re- 
covery of that unruly province m the spring, when Azlm 
Khdn’s son, Ishakh Khdn, withdrew from it into Bokhara, 
had never been confirmed by vigorous treatment Day 
after day he was said to intend sending troops to restore 
order, but nothing came of all the talk. His procrastination 
was intertwined with another folly equally dangerous, of 
which mention has been already made He was harbour- 
ing and highly honouring a rebellious Osbeg prince, 
Abdul Mallik, who aspired to dethrone the Amfr of 
Bokhara, at the very time when a rebellious Barukzai 
prince, Ishakh Khdn, who aspired to do the same by him 
in Afghdnistdn, was a refugee at Bokhara, ready and long- 
ing to be used by the Bokhariot Darbdr as an instru- 
ment of reprisal upon the Afghdn Darbdr The Amir 
of Bokhara clutched the opportunity, and put at Ishakh 
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IChdn’s disposal every facility for organising a fresh ex- 
pedition into Afghdmstdn It is even alldgecl that the 
undertaking was encouraged, if not actively assisted, by 
the Russian general at Samarkand This may or may 
not be true it is not unlikely , and, if true, it is an im- 
mediate realisation of Sir Chailes Wingfield’s piophecy 
in the House of Commons that intervention in Afghdn 
affairs would for England be equivalent to entering on 
a game of intrigue and counter intrigue with Russia 
Ishakh Khdn recrossed the Oxus in August last Cor- 
dially welcomed by the local chiefs, and without any 
opposition from the royal troops, he repossessed himself 
of Balkh To this hour he remains in undisputed 
occupation of the province Indeed it appears an open 
question whether, when the disappearance of the winter’s 
snows (1870) renders military operations again practicable, 
the Amir Slier Ali will win back the lost jewel of Balkh 
to his crown, or whether Ishakh Khdn will add the re- 
mainder of Afghdmstdn to his present conquest Sup- 
posing the latter contingency came leally to pass, and 
that the avenging son of the man whdm we helped to 
destroy in 1868-9 should emerge as ruler of all the 
Afghans in 1870, where then would be the English 
ascendancy in Kabul politics for which we have sacrificed 
so much ? In suggesting this awkwaid question I may 
be suspected of prejudice. I anticipate the charge by 
soliciting refei ence to the facts confessed by the most able 
organ of the policy I impugn A correspondent of the 
Fnend of India, vouched for by the editor as ‘ a careful 
observer, who knows the country well, and had some con- 
versation with the Amir on his late visit to India/ 

. employed the following language, on the 26th of October 
last, to describe the condition of Afghdnistdn — 
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‘So far as I can judge from the accounts brought me fiom 
Kabul, there Seems good reason for believing that the Amfr is 
ruining his own cause He has money, but he does not pay his 
troops One of his regiments has been destroyed to a man, and 
in Balkh, Ishakh Khdn, son of Az/m Khdn, is gaining ground, 
and is well supplied with money — some say from Samarkand 
If so, it tells a tale At Kandahar there is a rising, and a Sarddr’ 
(chief) ‘has collected a lakh' (100,000) ‘of well-armed ruffians, 
who will probably give the Amfr much trouble Already they 
have taken some guns from him, and disposed of the few troops 
sent against them. There is a storm brewing, and many re- 
spectable natives seem to think it not at all improbable that 
Sher Alf, if he escapes with his life, will soon seek a refuge m 
our territory Uslum Khdn is about the only faithful Sarddr 
left him, and he begs the Am/r to pay the troops, and send 
him to the seat of war It is a pity he has not sense enough 
to pay his soldiers Even his friends think his reason is failing, 
or he would not so foolishly persist in alienating Ins people I 
sincerely hope he will maintain his position, and govein the 
country wisely ; but, if native mfoimation is worth anything, 
misfortune is not far off, and that entnely through his own fault 

The same journal, in its issues of the 2nd and 23rd of 
November, admits that Ishakh Khdn is complete mastei 
of Balkh , that the rebellion at Kandahar, mentioned in 
the above extract, has spread to the neighbourhood of 
Ghuznee, where it has been strengthened by defections 
from the Amir’s forces , and that through all Afghdms- 
tdn a restless and insurrectionary spirit is abioad 1 

To look at the subject fiom another point of 
view Is the contact of Russia with the north-west 
frontier of India a thing to be desired or deprecated ? 
IT the welfare of Central Asia is to be considered, 
Pevcannot deny that Russian ordei in place of tJsbeg 
or ftfghdn anarchy, and that Christian tolerance in place 

> * *These conjectures turned out to be without foundation Sher All’s power 
h& gro^vn more stable every year since the definitive recognition of him by* 
Lord Mayo in ,1869 W W H 
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of Muslim bigotry, would be supreme benefits to that un- 
happy legion But what is Central Asia to*us, what are 
we to Central Asia? The general cause of humanity, 
if I may hazard a guess at * the painful liddle of this 
world/ seems to be best served by each nation mind- 
ing its own business It is the business of England to 
civilise India up to a point when the natives can be 
left to govern themselves. Were we to be intei fupted 
in this mission, and forced to quit the country befoie 
our time, the result in India — to say nothing of the 
shock to England, and, through England, to the in- 
habited world — would be, under any cucumstances, long 
years of war, confusion, and misery, such as befell the 
denizens of our own island on the departure of the 
Romans We, in our turn, might become recipients 
of the pathetic appeal, ‘The barbarians drive us into 
the sea, and the sea drives us back on the bar- 
barians ’ I believe that we shall be traitors both to 
ourselves and to the peoples committed to our charge if 
we regard the progress of Asiatic Russia from any other 
point of view than the security and benefit of our own 
empue In this relation, and m this only, should the 

* Central Asian Question/ as it is called, have any 
meaning for England 1 So regarded, the advent of a 
great European Power to our close neighbourhood, oc- 
cupying the historic path by which all the various con- 
querors of India, except ourselves, have advanced, and 
summoning to her standard all the warlike clansmen of 

1 Well said Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House of Commons on July 9 — 

* When he heard that the House was asked to discuss the policy of England 
in Central Asia, he was tempted to say that the only answer we could give 
uas, that England had no policy m Central Asia In point of fact, we ought 

■* not to ha\e a Central Asian policy It ought to be an Indian policy We 
had enough on our hands with the management of our own interests ’ 
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the Afghdn hills, who look on Hindustan as their natural 
prey, must assuredly prove a grave inconvenience. I put 
aside the contingency of a Russian invasion The public 
discussion (thanks to Sir Henry Rawhnson) of our dimly 
apprehended perils has had the good effect of demonstra- 
ting that Russia, neither at present nor for many years to 
come, can command the means to attempt an open attack. 
The practical danger consists in the encouragement to 
insurrection which her proximity will supply to all our 
discontented subjects m India, These in proportion to 
the two hundred millions of population are marvellously 
few, but in proportion to our garrison of sixty thousand 
soldiers unpleasantly numerous , even while out peace 
with Russia continues unbroken, they may keep us in 
perpetual fidget, and in case of war the necessity for 
watching them may cripple our power for operations tn 
Euiope. On the other hand, it is asserted that if we 
have disaffection in India, Russia has the same m 
Turkistdn , that the nearer she comes to us the greater 
will be her embarrassments , and that if she foments 
troubles within Qpr borders we can retaliate by doing the 
like within heis. This no doubt is true , but in such a 
game we should be risking gold against her copper , we 
have infinitely more at stake in India than she has in 
Turkistdn, and by the loss of a single trick we should 
be hit harder than she would be by the loss of a hundred. 
As for commercial considerations, it is Russia’s declared 
object to secure a monopoly of the Central Asian trade 
by ngidly excluding the superior and cheaper manufactures 
of England , markets, therefore, which at present under 
the indigenous rulers aie open to us, will be hopelessly 
closed as soon as they pass within the Russian pale. 
Only in one respect can I conceive any good accruing,. 
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to us from further enlargements of the Russian boundary* 
they operate as a heavy blow ancl great distouragement 
to the cause of Islam, not only at the scene of their occur- 
rence, but throughout Asia generally; and, as Muhamma- 
dan fanaticism is the main source of our intestine dangeis 
in India, they, to some extent, serve to damp the designs 
of our domestic enemies. But, on the whole, our interests 
decidedly demand that India should be separated* from 
Russia for as long a time and by as wide a territorial gap 
as possible 

Now, the question is, What can we do either to 
prevent the meeting of the two empires, or, if that be 
impossible, to render their collision innocuous ? 

Several authorities have proposed that we should lay 
/a plain statement of our difficulties before Russia, and 
obtain a written guarantee from her never to overstep a 
certain line of limitation. The. distinguished President 
of the Geographical Society has on more than one occa- 
sion announced his confidence in the Czar’s intention to 
leave Afghdmstdn untouched. But for myself I can 
give only a qualified adhesion to this -belief Bokhara 
is intimately connected with Afghdmstdn , and Russia, 
who is now viitual mistress of Bokhara, hardly has 
the power, though she may have the wish, to refrain 
from contact with men and things south of the Oxus. 
Omitting, as unproved, the support that Isliakh Khdn’s 
invasion of Balkh is said to have obtained fiom the 
Russian authorities at Samarkand, we know that General 
Kaufmann two years ago took into pay a laige body of 
Afghdn soldiers, and that their commandant, who is a 
prince of the royal Barukzai house, now holds an official 
position at St. Petersbuig These facts are incompatible 
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with utter isolation from Afghdn politics. Indeed, I cannot 
suppress a doubt whether, when Russian troops hold the 
ferry of the Oxus leading into Balkh, it will be possible 
for them long to observe the limit which, under Sir A. 
Buchanan’s negotiations, has just been established for 
parting Bokhara from Afghanistan. A river is noto- 
riously a bad frontiei , incursions from Balkh will pio- 
voke the Russians to cross in pursuit of the offenders ; 
and ultimately the Usbeg nationality of the inhabitants 
will afford an argument for their incorporation into the 
same empire with Bokhara The imperial boundary 
cannot, I believe, stop at the Oxus , there is more like- 
lihood of its pausing at the northern foot of the Hindu 
Khiish mountains Local complications of this kind are 
almost beyond the Czar's control ; and, without a proper 
allowance for the effect they are certain to exercise, his 
Majesty’s intentions are liable to be misread Besides, 
we must bear in mind that diplomacy between the Courts 
of St James’s and St. Petersburg has been already tried, 
and has not done much for us. To cap all, it seems 
unworthy of our ancient nation that Englishmen should 
ci ingingly approach any Power on earth with a confession 
of fear and an entreaty for forbearance. Our dignity 
demands, as our strength warrants, that we should look 
to ourselves for our own protection 

The independent courses open to our option are of 
two kinds, those which lie beyond, and those which are 
contained within, the British frontier. Bright with the 
attractive glitter of foreign enterprise, the former line has 
always commanded the larger share of popular favour. 
Its characteristic principle is the interposition between 
India and Russia of Governments friendly to ourselves 

*U2 * 
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and capable of withstanding our northern rivals, Thirty 
years ago we pursued this idea so far as t6 enter on a 
military occupation of Afghdnistdn, and to assume a large 
share in its civil administration Some say that the expei i- 
ment, though it then ended in ruin, ought to be repeated 
with the omission of old blunders and the addition of 
new precautions My own belief is that, even though the 
strategic advantages of a renewed march to Kandahai 
and Herat were clearer than they are, their cost of 
three and a half millions sterling pel annum is more 
than India can furnish The scheme, however, is too 
large for discussion in this place. Moreover, its advo- 
cates speak of it rather as a measure of future expediency 
than of immediate necessity We may pass on, therefore, 
in a practical spirit to die notion now dominant in our 
national policy, of giving Afghdnistdn ‘a strong Govern- 
ment/ not in our own person, but in the person of a 
native ruler subsidised by us That this notion, as 
set to work by Lords Lawrence and Mayo, has 
hitherto produced nothing but disappointment, cannot be 
doubted * 

* But/ it may be objected, * Sher AH has only had a 
ten months’ trial , he may yet become real master of the 
country; or, supposing even that he does break down 
altogether, the failure in this case will be no argument 
against better luck with the better men who will succeed 
him on the Kabul throne; one accident ought not to 
damn a great policy/ 

I reply, firsdy, that the artificial erection of a ‘strong 
Government’ on foreign soil must, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, be about as arduous a task as it is pos- 
sible to conceive any nation undertaking ; and, secondly, 

* 
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that in the national character and customs of the Af- 
ghans there are inherent defects which reduce our 
attempt to a complete impossibility The Afghdn nation is 
an aggregate of separate clans, republican in their internal 
organisation. Their common saying is that' 1 * * * * * all Afghans 
are equal. 1 The authority which the Amir, the head of 
the principal clan, nominally exercises over thenTall com- 
prises, at best, little more than a right to levy a fixed 
proportion of troops and money fiom each for the'common 
defence Governments and sovereigns aie changed with 
inconceivable rapidity 1 

'He who possesses a little money, and can scatter it amongst 
the crowd, will soon have a sufficient number of partisans to 
assist m raising him to powei , and, though this power is here- 
ditary in Afghdmstdn, the regular succession to the throne is by 
no means liked, and is the most uncertain thing possible The 
legitimate heir is always obliged to submit the question of 
sovereignty to an election and the chances of war . . In 
Afghdmstdn everything that succeeds is legitimate, and in this 
way success favours the greatest rascal , his crimes or his virtues 
aie of little importance to the people if he pays well he is their 
idol , but let his purse get empty, let a reverse of fortune over- 
take him, he at once becomes an object of contempt and 
aversion, and is obliged either to expatriate himself, or retire 
into a greater obscutity than that from which he sprung* 9 

The Sarddrs, or chiefs of clans, are all sovereigns 
within their respective domains Jealous, turbulent, and 
ambitious, they are always impatient to see their prince 

1 The AmbdK Darbdr took place at the end. ot March 1869 , Mr Wyllie’s 

latest information w hen he wrote this \\ ns an Indian newspaper dated the 30th 

of November 1 869 Had he lived a few years, or even months, longer, lie would 

have seen his apprehensions for the stability of the Amir’s power removed 

W W. H 

s Ferrier’s 1 History of the Afghans,’ p 304 
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replaced by another from whom they expect greater 
advantages. * They will sell their services to the highest 
bidder , it is indifferent to them whether then friend of 
to-day is their enemy to-morrow, or whether they have to 
take arms against then relations or not * 4 Anything for 
money* Is their maxim The common people follow the 
example of their chiefs. 

>7 

‘They will desert one party and attach themselves to another, 
without feeling any compunction or incurring the least disgrace 
They always welcome, and with enthusiasm, the arrival of a new 
sovereign , but a reign too long, or a peace too prolonged with 
their neighbours, is to them insupportable , and when no oppor- 
tunity presents itself of getting rid of their over-excitement on 
their foes without, they make war upon one another ’ 

This description is mostly taken from Ferrier, but 
Mountstuart Elphinstone says much the same thing, and 
supplies, m addition, the following anecdote — 

1 1 once, 1 he states, 1 strongly urged to a very intelligent old 
man of the tribe of Miydnkhail, the superiority of a quiet and 
secure life, under a powerful monarch, to the discoid, the alarms, 
and the bloodshed which they owed to theis present system. 
The old man replied with great waimth, and thus concluded an 
indignant harangue against arbitrary power ‘We arc content 
with discord, we are content with alarms, we aic content with 
bloodshed, but we never will be content with a master' 1 

What is to be done with a nation of this sort ? We 
cannot make the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots A war of succession, such as Sher 
AH has just gone through, is not the exception, but the 
rule, in Afghdmstdn. His four predecessors spent their 


1 Elphinatontfa * Account of the Kingdom of Kabul,’ p 174. 
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lives in making or meeting insurrections. The normal 
constitution of the country, since it ceased to be a foot- 
ball between the Shdh of Persia and the Great Mughul of 
Delhi, is not one strong monarchy, but several weak and 
antagonistic principalities Twice only in Afghdn history 
have the discordant tribes been united under a native 
king of substantial power. And the two soldiers of 
fortifne who achieved this feat were in their way Napo- 
leons, born rulers of mankind, such as are not found in 
every generation If out of the present turmoil a second 
Ahmad Shdh or a new Dost Muhammad were to come 
to the suiface, and, by establishing his own supremacy, 
restore comparative order to the land, such a Govern- 
ment, born of indigenous materials and possessing a vital 
piinciple of its own, might perhaps be susceptible of some 
confirmation at our hands But even then the hold which 
an outlay of arms and money might procure for us on 
Afghdmstdn, would only be co-extensive with the life of 
the individual monaich , when he died we should again 
be adrift in the periodically recurring deluge I will not 
dwell on the moral aspect of the subsidy system, though 
whether we are justified in giving any Government the 
means to coerce its subjects without taking some security 
that our gifts shall not be abused to purposes of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, is a question well meriting attention. 
On strictly political grounds it seems to me that we may, 
at any rate, wait for the avatdr in Afghdmstdn of a hero 
equal to the occasion. Until he appears, oui most elabo- 
rate efforts to keep any ruler going who has not strength 
within himself to keep his legs, must be, to use Mr. 


Bright’s phrase, ‘ sheer tinkeung/ 

(Afghdmstdn, however, is not the only kingdom which 
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has attracted attention as a fit locality beyond the British 
frontier for out operations m search of a breakwater 
against the tide of Russian progicss. 1 Russia/ says Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, ‘could never establish herself at 
Herat, and keep up her communications with Asterdbdd, 
without the co-operation of Persia , and against that co- 
operation our efforts should be accordingly directed/ I 
have dared to diffei from Sir Henry on many points of 
our Central Asian policy, but, in regard to the value of 
cordial relations with the Shdh’s Government, I gladly 
seize an opportunity for expressing humble concur- 
rence with that great master The administration of 
Persia is not a model organism, it is inferior to that 
of Turkey Still, Persia is a settled, and, so to speak, 
civilised state, having 1 epresentatives resident at the 
Courts of Europe She presents a tangible and reason- 
able personality to our approaches , and Mi Eastwiclc is 
amply justified in declaring that tune and money spent at 
Teheran would be much more to our purpose than if 
sunk m the chaos of Afghdmstdn. We are too much 
given, especially in India, to disparaging Peisia as ‘the 
mere tool of an aggressive Russia’ The late Lord 
Strangford — oh that he were back to guide our counsels * 
— protested against the ‘brutal levity of thought’ in- 
volved in this assumption 1 Persia deserves no such 
reproach. She is keenly alive to the danger of being 
caught within the snaky folds of her northern neighbour’s 
fascination. Moreover, as she is quite aware of the 
sympathy with which England views her determination 
to shun the fatal embrace, English influence might, and 
ought tp be, supreme at Teheran If this is not the case 

1 ' Selected Writings of Viscount Strangford/ vol u. p, 274, 
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at present, the fault is our own. There are many ways 
in which we might show an increased regard for Persia. 
Foremost stands the re-transfer to the India Office of 
the control over our Mission which is at present exercised 
by the Foreign Office Hear the words of one who, being 
more eminently fitted than any other man alive to repre- 
sent British interests at Teheran, resigned the post of 
Minister as soon as he found himself subordinated to the 
Foreign Office — 

' Persian diplomacy is essentially an Eastern question, and 
mainly dependent on considerations of Indian policy . The 
Indian revenues conti lbute a sum of 12,000/ per annum toward 
the expenses of the Peisian Mission There is no single element, 
indeed, of European diplomacy connected with Persia, except 
the relations of that country with Turkey , and even these rela- 
tions, refemng almost exclusively to frontier grievances, come 
more naturally under the jurisdiction of Bagdad or of Erzeroum 
than of Constantinople It may further be questioned whether 
the traditions and practice of the Foreign Office, admirably 
adapted as they are to European diplomacy, are fitted to deal 
with the peculiauties of Eastern chaiacter It may be 
doubtful if the duties of the Teheran Mission, reorganised as a 
powerful machine 5f Indian defence, could be carried out by an 
ordinary staff of Foreign Office attaches At any rate, it would 
be infinitely better to employ Indian officers, accustomed to the 
* native character, acquainted with the language, and who would 
look to Persian and Afghan service as their caieer in life, instead 
of pining for the luxuries and leisure of Pans and Vienna ’ 1 

From my own experience I may add that the inform- 
ation on Peisian and Perso-Afghdn questions, which, 
under present arrangements, the Viceroy of India derives 
from our Minister at Teheran, is not what it ought to be. 

1 * Memorandum on the Central Asian Question,’ by Majoi -Genera] Sir li. 

C Rawhnson, K C.B , dated July 20, 1868. 
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Imperfect information leads to rash and headstrong 
measures ; and until Lord Mayo is put in communication 
with an Indian officer at Teheran — one of that military- 
political school of which Sir Henry Durand and Colonel 
Meade are shining examples — his Excellency will be m a 
false position I believe that Mr Gladstone's speech of 
the 9th of July, ill reported in next morning’s papers, 
contained some assurance that the proposed retranSfer of 
the Mission was open to consideration All who have at 
heart our preservation from Central Asian difficulties 
must hope that the ministerial capacity to be convinced 
will, in the coming session, be developed into positive 
acceptance of this urgently needed reform (1869-70) 

Now, withdrawing our gaze from outside movements, 
we have, in conclusion, to see what can be done in the way 
of defence within our own border. All parties, including 
the Government, are agreed that our system of railways 
leading to, and skirting along, the north-west frontier ofc 
India must be completed with all speed. Nor will any 
one deny that, as the contentment of the people is the 
cheap defence of nations, we should put forth all our 
industry and ingenuity in order to reconcile the natives, 
as far as possible, to our alien yoke by mild, firm, and 
sympathetic administration These should be the objects 
with highest claim on our attention. Of subordinate, yet 
very real, desirability is the pioposal that when the 
long-impending redistribution of Indian governments and 
provinces takes place, Sind should be detached from 
the Presidency of Bombay and fused into the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the Panjdb. As Sir Henry Durand has 
pithily said . — 

1 It is anomalous that on so important a frontier we should 
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be liable to have a different policy advocated in Sind from that 
pursued at Peshdwar , still more anomalous that the military 
force on the Lower Indus should be under the Commander-in^ 
Chief at Bombay, whilst the troops on the Upper Indus and its 
affluents are under the Commander-in-Cluef in Bengal One 
Government, one policy, and one command should watch over 
the frontier, from the sea-board to Peshdwar' 1 

I believe that the only true bulwarks for India are to 
be found within her own limits. By reconstructing the 
Teheran Mission we may create a useful outwork in 
Persia, but the firmest of alliances with a foreign 
Government can never be of equal value to us with the 
triple line of internal ramparts which we may raise in 
frontier railways, popular contentment, and uniformity of 
border organisation To take a stirring part in Central 
Asian politics may tickle our national love of adventure, 
but it fills Russia with increased jealousy of our trade, 
and with a lively alarm for the political security of Tur- 
kistdn , that is, it incites the Czar’s generals to accelerated 
aggression, and so precipitates the very collision we most 
wish to postpone. . If meddling could bring us any gain, 
we might chance the inconvenience of irritating a great 
military Power , but when the only gam is a distinct loss, 
why should busybodies in India be allowed to compromise 
England’s position in the great comity of European 
nations 7 Indian interests themselves demand a system 
of abstention. Russia in Turkistdn is still a weakly 
exotic She has entered on a task which Mons Gri- 
gorieff , 2 one of her highest Asiatic authorities, rightly 

1 Minute in the Viceroy’s Council, dated October 5, 1867 

* Letter to the Editor of the ( Moskva,' January 28 (February 9), 1867, 
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describes as novel to her expeiience, governing tJsbeg 
Muhammadans is decidedly 'a big job/ and what she will 
make of it remains to be seen Dangers anticipated do 
not always come to pass , and time, if we will but let it 
work, may spontaneously relieve us of the Cossack cloud 
that now overhangs the Indian horizon. Though the 
worst should happen that can happen, 0111 capacity for 
meeting it is not betteied by close intimacy with Afghdn- 
lstdn. The dreadful day may come for another European 
war, in which England and Russia shall be ranged on 
opposite sides, and then we may find the savage independ- 
ence of the Afghans a weapon of deadly utility ready to 
our hands. But meanwhile, 

Non tali auxiho nec dcfensonbus istis 

Tcnipus eget 

We lose nothing by waiting The Afghans, when 
wanted, are much more likely to answer our call if, as a 
rule, we keep aloof from their internal dissensions, and at 
the right moment appear to pay all parties handsomely, 
than if we identify ourselves with a # particular faction, 
and in the end approach them with a largesse diminished 
in proportion to our premature disbursements I trust 
that Sir Chailes Wingfield and Mr Eastwick will not 
allow the next session of Parliament to pass without 
obtaining from the Government a stoppage of Sher 
All’s allowance It is irritating to think that at a time 
when the Indian exchequei seems to show a chrome 
deficit 1 of two millions, and when reduction of public ex- 

1 Had Mr Wylhe lived anothei month he would have substituted the 
word surplus for deficit— a surplus which U fi this Famine Year (1874) may be 
rightly described as a chronic one. W W H 
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penditure, combined with the prospect of increased taxa- 
tion, is spreading discontent throughout the empire, we 
should be spending 1 20,000/ on what appears to many 
a chimera. The capital of which this sum represents the 
annual interest is three millions sterling , it would defray 
two-thirds of the entire amount required for the con- 
struction of the Peshdwar railway ; and so appropriated it 
might*do real, instead of imaginary, service for our de- 
fence What I pray is that England may yet withdraw 
her hand from Central Asia 
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Our principal information regarding China is derived 
from the commercial ports on the eastern sea-boaid, but 
secondary approaches to the Floweiy Kingdom also 
exist through India and Siberia , and the latter routes, 
though little regarded in modern England, deserve some 
attention, for they are the only channels of intelligence 
with reference to the western boundaries of the empue. 
These Indian lines of communication are to be looked 
for not in the direction of Assam, where the advantages 
of geographical propinquity to the Chinese frontier arc 
neutralised by the barbarism of inteijacent tribes and the 
barrier of impassable mountains, but towards Burmah in 
the far south, where the absence of the Himdlayan range 
reduces physical obstacles to a minimum, and towards 
Kdshmir, in the extreme north, where Ithe presence of a 
Mahdrdjd, holding his principality in declared dependence 
from the British Crown, affords facilities for political cor- 
respondence, Hence the tidings that reach India ovei- 

1 * Edinburgh Review,* April 1868 

I ‘ Rising of the D ungens or Musalmrtn Population in Western China * 
By 0 K Heins Translated from the Russian Military Journal for August 
1866. 

II * Journal of the Royal Geographical Society* Volume the Thirty- 
second Articles I and II , Notes on the Yang-tsze-Kiang, from Hon-lcow 
to Ping-shan By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Andrew Saiel, F R G S , 17th 
Lancers, and Dr Alfred Barton, F R G S London 1862 

III ‘Cathay and the Way Thither* By Colonel Henry Yule, Cfl 
London Printed for the Hakluyt Society 18 66 

IV ‘The Middle Kingdom.* By S. Wells Williams New York and 
'London 1857. 
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land from China relate almost exclusively to the two 
provinces of Yunnan and Eastern Turkistdn ; though 
at rare intervals something is heard also of Thibet and 
Szechuen vtd Nepdl. 

Now the recent intelligence (1868) received through 
Kashmir from Eastern Turkistin is but an echo of 
the rumours which for some time have been current in 
the bazaars of Burmah respecting the political condition 
of Yunnan Both in Eastern Turkistdn and in Yunnan 
the yoke of the Pekin Government has been thrown off 
by the native population, and the insurgents m both cases 
are Muhammadans. The first impulse on hearing of these 
simultaneous outbreaks, the one apparently the counter- 
part of the other, is to wonder whether, in spite of the 
1,500 miles of Thibet, by which they are separated, they 
may, by any possibility, be connected parts of a single 
organised movement. Scarcely has the conjecture been 
started before we receive accounts from St Petersburg, 
indicating that the insurrection in Eastern Turkistdn is 
not confined to that locality, but extends over the pro- 
vinces of Kansu, and Shensi and all the intermediate 
country And next we are told that, in the Szechuen 
districts bordering on Thibet, midway between Kansu 
and Yunnan, there has for some years been prevalent 
just such a rebellion as might establish continuity of 
action over the whole of the immense area stretching 
from the Pamir Steppe to the Hoang Ho, from the 
Great Wall to the borders of Annam So, in the end, 
we really have before us grounds to surmise that this 
remote part of the world may at present be the scene of 
a great Muslim revival, and that, under the proselytism 
of scattered knots of enthusiastic Mullahs, millions of 
Chinese and Tartars, recoiling from the cold nihilism of - 
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Buddha to the vivid faith that is in Muhammad, must have 
flown to arms in a spuit of fiery fanaticism, directed 
pumanly against their own Government, but leady to 
blaze out m any direction where infidels are to be exter- 
minated, If facts could be found to veufy such a theoiy, 
it would be impossible to assign any limits to the grave 
political consequences that might be apprehended for 
Asia generally and China in particulai. It therefoie be- 
comes a matter of some importance to ascertain what the 
condition of Western China actually is , and with this 
view we now propose to lay before the public such inform- 
ation on the subject as we have with difficulty succeeded 
in collecting 

Of the eighteen provinces into which China Proper is 
divided, Yunnan lies furthest to the south-west It is a 
mountainous country, rich in mineral products, and, up to 
the date of the recent outbreak, it formed the channel for 
an overland traffic with Burmah of considerable value 
From very early times there has been a laige Muhamma- 
dan element in the population Marco Polo, whose book 
was written in 1295, describes the inhabitants of the 
principal city as a mixed assemblage of ‘ idolaters, Nes- 
tonan Christians, and Saracens or Mahometans ' And 
Rashid-ud-din, who was Vazfi* of the Persian Em- 
pire at the beginning of the fourteenth centuiy, says 
roundly, in his Historical Encyclopedia, that * all the 
inhabitants are M uhammadans % N ow to what source can 
this ancient leaven of Islam be traced ? Are we to look 
eastwards to the sea, by which the Arabs first enteied 
China on mercantile ventures ? Or in a north-westerly 
direction to the sandy Desert of Gobi, across which 
numbers of roving Muhammadans, beginning from the 
eighth century, have found their way into the upper 
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piovmces of Shensi and Kansu from Khorasan, Tran- 
soxiana, and Eastern Tuikistdn ? 

Questioned as to their own ongin, the Musalmans 
of Yunnan give rathei a fanciful account of themselves 
Once upon a time, they say, theic came a plague of evil 
spa its on China The sun waxed dun, and the fiuits of 
the caith ceased 1 hen the Empeior dreamed a dieam, 
and, behold, there appealed unto him a man, clothed as 
an Arab, but fuendly withal and of a cheeifui countenance 
And the Emperor told his dream to the magicians, and 
they said It is a sign unto thee to seek salvation from 
Arabia, that oui land may be quit of the evil spa its that 
plague it And the Emperor heaikencd unto the woid 
of the magicians, and sentfoilh messengas to the Piophct 
Muhammad, saying, Giant me, I pi ay thee, some of thy 
followers And Muhammad granted unto him tluee bun- 
dled and three score men And it came to pass that 
the evil spirits fled away befoie the face of the thicc 
handled and tluee score Arabs, and the land had lest 
Then the Empeior honoured these holy men, and gave 
them ground close to his loyal city, wheieon to dwell , 
and they grew and multiplied exceedingly But it came 
to pass that the Empeior died, and another Empeior 
arose, who knew them not And he feared lest, when 
wai might fall out, they should join lus enemies Where- 
fore, having taken counsel with himself, he broke up then 
dwelling-places near his royal city, scattei od then families, 
and sent them, in separate bands, to dwell on the utmost 
confines of his empire 

Divested of its mythical tiappings, this stoiy does not 
essentially differ fiom the more sober nariative supplied 
by the 01 thodox Chinese According to the latter vei sion, 
a great rebellion biokc out in China about a thousand 

N 
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yeai s ago The E mpei 01 , being 1 educed to gi eat sti aits, 
sought assistance from ‘a 1 ceitain king named Rd/( 
or Khazf, who uiled ovc\ the countues to the west of 
China* He thus obtained the services of a Muhammadan 
contingent, 10,000 strong ; and, with its aid, he succeeded 
in quelling the rebellion. Then aiose the difficulty how 
to dispose of auxiliaries whose military prowess was no 
longer necessary to the empne, and who, for theirpait, 
had lost all desire to letuin to their own country, in con- 
sequence of their reputation among the true believers at 
home having become compromised by their long contact 
with the swine’s flesh and other abominations of remote 
paganism In the end, the Emperor despatched them to 
colonise the frontiei province of Yunnan, as permanent 
subjects of China 

The general coincidence of these two accounts affouls 
a presumption that they rest on some basis of substantial 
truth Moreover they harmonise with the Chinese cus- 
tom of deporting a suspected tribe en masse from one end 
of the empire to another, and also with the historical fact 
that applications for military assistance actually weie 
made to the Abbaside Khahfds by two successive Em- 
perors of China, Sutsung in 757 and Tetsung in 787 
Indeed, it is worth while to compare the passage which, 
in Colonel Yule's learned work on ‘Cathay/ is devoted 
to the incident of 757 Colonel Yule says (p lxxxi) 
‘When the Emperor Sutsung was hard pressed by a 
powerful lebel, he leceived an embassy from the Khalifd 
Abu Jafar ul Mansur accompanied by auxiliary tioops 
. Ouigour and other western troops also joined the 

1 This quotation, ns indeed most of our information regarding the Yunnan 
rebellion, is taken from a memorandum by the Chief Commissioner of 
-British Burmah, the materials for winch were supplied by Ciptum Sltdcn, 
the British agent accredited to tlie Court of the King of Ava at Mandalay 
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Emperoi’s standard, and the rebel was completely de- 
feated in the immediate ncighbouihoocl of Smganfu 
These auxihaues seem to have been found very un- 
manageable the eastern capital, Loyang, was pillaged 
by them , and, as we have seen , 1 one account ascribes to 
them, on their way to embark for the west, the sack of 
Canton which occurred at this time * 

May it not then be possible that the modem Muham- 
madans of Yunnan are in truth descendants of some 
remnant of the contingent supplied to Sutsung by the 
founder of Bagdad — some band so warworn that they 
had no heart to accompany the bulk of then comrades 
through the perils of the leturn voyage from Canton to 
the Pei sian Gulf, and prefeired to lemam m peace on 
the alien shore ? However this may be, the general 
drift of both the accounts above given indicates the 
eastern sea instead of the northern deseit as the dooi 
by which the Muhammadans of Yunnan enteied China 
Another circumstance testifying to the same effect is that 
they pnde themselves on their Aiab origin, and that the 
more learned among them cultivate Ai able not merely as 
the language of their formal prayers, but as a medium 
of polite communication Now the most eastern point 
which the tide of Saracen invasion ever icached was 
Kashgar in Eastern Turkistin, and the Muhammadans 
of Northern China aie not of Arab, but of Tiiihi 
descent Therefoie, supposing the Yunnan Musalmans 
to be justified in their boast, the hypothesis that they 
reached their piesent seats by pel eolation from the north 

1 The previous passage to which Colonel Yule refers will be found at pige 
lx\x of his ‘ Cathay * 1 The Arabs at an early date of I slam, if not befoi e, had 
established a factory at Canton, and their numbers at that port were so gLcat 
by the middle of the eighth century lint in 75 S they wcie strong enough to 
attack and pillage the city, to which they set fire and then fled to then ships’ 

N 2 
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through the intermediate pi ovince of S/echuen, ceases to 
be tenable , 1 and, as a fuither consequence, it must be 
admitted that the tie, if theic be any, connecting the 
insurgents in Yunnan with then co-iehgionists, who have 
also taken up arms in Eastein Turkistin, cannot be one 
of a common nationality 

The Musalmdns of Yunnan, though they speak of 
themselves simply as Muslims, are known by a different 
designation to both the Chinese and the Buimese The 
latter called them Panthays , the former are said to call 
them Quays The word ' Panthay ’ is meiely a coiruption 
of 1 PAthi/ by which name all followeis of the Jhophet 
are distinguished m Burmah , and ‘ Quays * may possibly 
be identical with * Hoai-Hoai,’ the generic title applied 
to all Muhammadans in China , for such a clistoition is not 
greatei than might be expected from the phonetic spelling 
by which an Anglo-Indian officer would endeavoui to 
reproduce on paper Chinese syllables reaching his car 
fiom Burman lips s 

The Panthays belong to the Sunni sect of the Mu- 
hammadans In physical aspect they aie fan, tall, and 
sliongly built The fashion foi their dress is, for the 
most part, Chinese, ‘ though many of them cut their hair 
to a ceitaui length, and allow it to fall back on the nape 
of the neck , they also wear in many instances a distinctive 
turban, of moie ample foim than in use among the 

1 Not less untcniblc appeals to be the thcorj that they may have filtered 
into China from Bengal thiough Burmah The Muhammadan conquest of 
Bengal took place in 1203, and the interval of seventy or eighty 5 ears fioin 
that date up to the tunc uhen Yunnan fell undei Marco Polo’s observation 
cannot, in the absence of any special explanation, be accepted as sufficient 
to account for a large Muhammadan colony having taken film root in lands 
so fu removed from the supposed mother country 

3 There are more Chinese Muhammadans than is commonly supposed 
Thus, the butchers m Pekin arc said to be all Muslims, though their ortho- 
doxy may have suffered by long rcsidcnrc amongst a pork-eating people 
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Chinese * In character they aie clcscubed as industrious 
and enterprising Their annals, during the thousand 
years of then subjection to Chinese authority, seem a 
perfect blank , it may be inferred therefore that they 
enjoyed a fair measure of tranquillity and material com- 
fort They certainly managed to preserve their own 
social usages intact , nor was any obstacle offered to 
the erection of mosques and the public pi actice of their 
religious observances , even then political status appears 
to have been little, if at all, infeiioi to that of the autoc- 
thonous population The cause of the disaffection which 
latterly spread among them was, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, nothing mote complex than the cxtoition and 
oppression of the individual officers entrusted by the 
Pekin Government with the admimstiation of the pio- 
vince It is possible that the foicign extraction and 
peculiar religion of the Panthays may have attracted 
towards them the jealousy and cruelty of the local 
Government in an extraordinary degiee, or it maybe 
that men with Arab blood in their veins were not to be 
trampled on with the same impunity as Chinese, to 
the manner boin The paralysis of the central power 
induced by the Taeping rebellion in Eastern China, 
offered the Panthays just such an oppoi tunity as is of 
itself a motive to action , and in 1855 their pent up 
indignation at last exploded, with a vehemence which 
earned everything befoie it Colonel Fytche dcscnbcs 
the occui rence as follows — 

'The Lusunphu silvei mines of Yunnan wcic worked by 
Panthays undci the superintendence of Chinese officeis On a 
ceitain day a dispute arose at the mines, and the mincts, exas- 
perated by unjust treatment, had recourse to foicc, and niuideicd 
every Chinese officer they could find The revolt of the miners 
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was at once followed by a gcncial aimed rising of the Panthays 
tluougliout Yunnan Being inferior ill numbci to the Chinese, 
they at first took to the woods and mountain fastnesses, fiom 
whence they earned on a fierce guenllawarfatc Meeting cveiy- 
whcic with success, they wcic soon joined by laigc numbci s of 
the neighboimng semi-indepcndcnthiU-tnbcs of Shans,Kakhycns, 
and others, wlicreupon they extended their opciations to the 
plains, and laid siege to laige towns. The local Government, 
leceiving no assistance from Pekin, finally succumbed , the 
insurgents became supreme, and a sepaiatc Panthay Government 
was established with its head-quaiters at Tali or Tahfu, then 
only a city of secondary lmpoi tance, but where the Muhammadan 
dement had always been very strong Feeble attempts have 
smcc been made, from time to time, to lecover the lost piovincc 
by the despatch of impel lal tioops from the capital , but the 
Chinese Government has nevei been able to make head against 
the Panthays , and the troops sent have generally been lepulsed, 
before they could even penetrate within the Yunnan frontici ’ 

. . ‘Panthay tradeis' (residing at Mandalay) ‘state that, 

during the past year, an embassy was lecpivcd fiom the Empcioi 
of China by which the Imperial Government sued foi a cessation 
of hostilities, and volunteered to cede Yunnan to the Panthays, 
piovided they would come to terms and commit no furthei acts 
of aggiession on neighbouring piovinces The offer, it is said, 
was indignantly refused, and the embassy was obliged to ictuin 
to Pekin, without accomplishing its object * * 

In fact Yunnan is now in the twelfth year of its 
independence, and seems likely to maintain that position. 
The head of the new Muhammadan Government is a 
chief known to the Panthays as Sulaimdn, and to the 
Chinese as Tuwmtsen He has had himself formally 
installed on a divan, weais the imperial yellow , 1 and in 

1 A proclamation fiom the new Sultdn of Yunnan (too long to be offered 
to our rcadeis in translation), lias recently been circulated at Lhassa, with a. 
view of attracting to his camp Muhammadan i cci utts from Thiljet Prefaced 
by u quotation from the Kurin, it announces, in tones of Oriental hyperbole, 
the overthrow of the polytheistic Chinese, and tlic trmmphnnt erection of a 
kingdom of true believers, undci a Suhdn msc, just, and generous, whose 
.ministers and chiefs are * as single hearted as Abu Paler,’ and ns ‘ bold as 
Alf' It is pervaded throughout by a cant of religious motives and divine 
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all other respects displays the insignia of supreme power 
He is assisted by four military and foui civil ministers, 
of whom the one highest in rank is stationed at Momein, 
a large town close to the Shan fiontier, west of Yunnan 
The form of administration, except that it pat takes of a 
more military character, is the same as pieviously obtained 
under the Chinese Taxation is extremely light, being 
restricted apparently to a moderate assessment on land 
Among the immediate results of this revolution the 
one that chiefly concerns British interests is the ex- 
tinction of the overland trade between Burmah and 
China The value of this tiaffic stood in 1854 at half a 
million sterling, and, as an indication of the distant 
sources from which the Chinese imports into Burmah 
were gathered, it may be mentioned that Russian broad 
cloth used to be procurable at Mandalay, which had 
found its way through Siberia and Pekin Caiavans of 
enterprising Chinese, among whom the Panthays were 
always conspicuous, came, 111 those days, to Bhamo on the 
Irrawaddy river, banging silk and bullion to barter with 
the Burmese foi* cotton, jade, and amber But all this 
abruptly ceased with the secession of Yunnan from the 
Chinese Empire The province that so long had vibrated 
with the flow and leflux of a lively commerce at once 
became a non-conductor , the trader found lus short-cut 
closed At present such small interchange of commo- 
dities as still survives between Talifu and Bhamo merely 
represents the pioduce and requirements of Yunnan 
alone, isolated from the rest of China. This is a fact 

favoui, such as could not be surpassed e\en in a despatch from the Wahl- 
bi Court of Nejed This vciy curious document is written in lemaikably 
good Arabic F01 the copy 111 our possession we are indebted to Colonel G 
Ramsay, the Butish Resident in Nepll, who obtained it from the Nepdlese 
Envoy, stationed at Lhassn 
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which might be commended to the notice of the mei chants 
of Manchester and Rangoon, who clamour for a railway 
horn the latter place to the Yunnan frontici Hitheito 
they have made light of every obstacle to the project 
The spaiscness of the population in Butish Burmah, 
which would necessitate the impoitation of foreign labour, 
and consequently cause not only enormous expense to 
the State, but serious mortality amongst the labourers , 
the distracted condition of Ava, passing fi om one msur- 
lection into another, and infested by gangs of oiganised 
banditti , the mountainous nature of the country between 
Ava and Yunnan, and the lawless chaiactei of the Shan 
tribes that inhabit it— all these are regarded by the agi- 
tatois 111 question as matters of detail which Anglo-Saxon 
perseverance would leadily dispose of But they seem 
totally ignorant that even if the impossibility for which 
they cry were granted them, and they were actually landed 
on the platform of a terminus at Tahfu, they would still 
be as far removed as ever from the coveted prize of a 
trade with China dnect from the Bay of Bengal Their 
only customeis would be our mteiesting.'buL impecunious 
and hot-headed, friends, the Panthays 1 


1 Two separate piojccts ha\c been stilted for establishing a mercantile 
connexion with Yunnan one, tint rcfericd to in the text, for a railway dnect 
from Rangoon castwai ds to the nearest point m China , the other, for watei- 
carnage up the Irrawaddy northwards to Bhamo, combined with a revival of 
the old caravan traffic on by land from that point Of these two schemes 
the fist has now been definitely abandoned, though not befoie the Indian 
Government was constrained to go through the farce of a 1 pi clnnmary 
survey* of the route The discontinuance of the survey has been regretted 
by one officer of great local experience, on the gi ournl that it might ln\ c 
furnished a useful pretext for ascertaining what, if nnj,has been the poli- 
tical action among the Slian tubes of llie party of French explorers, who last 
) ear (1867) made their way fiom Saigon tip the Cambadi 1 1 n ci as f u- as 2 1° N 
lat , but, -with all deference to the eminent authority in question, we hesitate 
to believe that English interests in that direction can have aught to dppie- 
nend from the excursions, however adventurous, which may be made in their 
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From Yunnan we now pass northwards to the large 
ancl well-watered province of Szechuen, which has Thibet 
for its western boundary The inhabitants of Szechuen 
are a mixed community , the Chinese of the plains and 
along the banks of that * silent highway/ the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang, being peaceable, inoffensive, and loyal, while the 
Maoutse towards the south aic wild mountameeis, who 
have never been under any effectual control from the 
Government Even at the best of times Szechuen used 
to suffer fjoni constant commotions and icbcllions, winch 
the Chinese authorities, while their powei lasted, weie 
wont to quell, in their own peculiar way, partly by force, 
but chiefly by bi ibes and concessions 

The high road from Lhassa to Pekin tiaverses 
Szechuen thiough Ta-tsm-dco, a fiontici town, and 
Ching-tu-fu, the capital Mcssicms Hue and Gabet, the 
well-known nussionai les, used this route in leturnmg 
from their adventurous sojourn among the Lamas of 
Thibet , and it is periodically followed by the embassy 
which the Mafrdrijd of Nepdl ought eveiy five yeais to 
despatch to the •Emperor of China This also was the 
way by which a paity of English officei s, under the 
leadership of Colonel Sarel, endeavoured, in 1861, to 
make an overland journey fiom Shanghai across the 
Himalayas into India From M Hue’s silence as to 
any disturbances in Szechuen, it may be infeircd that in 

vicinity by the colony of Coclim China, which, notwithstanding the recent 
extension of its leiritorial limits, still bears the lcputalion of an administra- 
tive failure, unrcmuneiatnc to the French empire, and unpopular w ith the 
French nation With regaid to the st co/rtf, and far more leasonable piojcct, 
we believe that the sanction of the King of A\ a h is been obtained for a 
sun ey b> Bi itish ofneci s of the counti j be) ond llhamo towards T alifu Pro 
bably the greatest difficulties \\c sh til encountei in this work will arise from 
the jealousy of the Chinese traders at Mandala) ind llhamo, who arc slrongl> 
opposed to the apparition of Luropcans duccllj compeung for a share in 
their market 
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1846 the piovince was comparatively quiescent But at 
the time of Colonel S aiels expedition, affaus boie a very 
different aspect In fact, the cause which compelled that 
officer to abandon his project, after he had penetrated 
within 150 miles of Ching-tu-fu, was simply that he had 
reached a country weltering in rebellion and anaichy, 
through which no guides would venture to accompany 
him 

The originators of the movement appear to have 
been a set of hci editary and professional robbers called 
Tufeh Four different bands of these people, encouraged 
by the success of the Taepmgs in Eastern China, and by 
the helpless attitude of the central Government, united 
their forces 111 1859, and began to plunder on a grand 
scale Every day bi ought an addition to then stiength , 
for wherever they turned, the Mandarins fled in tenor, 
the soldiery fraternised with them, and even of the 
unhappy people, who had begun by resisting them 
desperately, many afterwards joined them, not from any 
natural proclivity towards a bandit’s life, but simply 
because homes gutted and burning left" no other escape 
from starvation In two years’ tunc the rebel foice had 
swollen to 300,000 men, who had carried fire and sword 
through the greater part of Szechuen, and were then 
besieging the capital Numbers of headless bodies 
floating past Colonel Sarel’s boats on the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang attested the proximity of the ruffians , and at 
last, on the night of the 29th May, the expedition came 
into actual contact with them at a place called Pingshan 
The meeting and its consequences have been vividly 
portrayed by a member of the party, Di Barton, as 
follows — 

‘All preparations having been made for leaving oui boats the 
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following morning, we sat down to our dinner, when suddenly a 
noise like the shouts of a legion of maniacs lent the air, and we 
instantly armed ourselves, thinking the people were making a 
lush at the boats , but we found the rebels weic poui mg down 
the hill at the back of the city and attacking it The whole 
lull-side was lighted up with hundreds of lanterns, and the city 
walls also suddenly became illuminated with torches at each of 
the embrasures The yells and cries from the combatants and 
the explosion of gingalls and cannon were so great that we could 
scarcely hear each other speak I had only just tune to jump 
into my boat when our crew cut us adrift from the daikness of 
the night and the dm of the battle we could neither see 1101 hear 
each other, and consequently our boats became sepaiatcd, 
myself and one Sikh only occupying the smaller 

It was an anxious night foi all , for wherever we attempted 
to make fast to either bank, an explosion of gingalls drove us 
away Duung the night, however, we effected a mooting on the 
Yunnan side, and I and my Sikh were standing on the house, 
watching the battle, when scveial men lushed at oui boat, and, 
after filing three heavy gingalls within fifteen yards, obtained a 
footing on 0111 junk, but we soon cleaicd the deck and got away 
with the loss of only one of our crew The next morning we 
picked him up on the opposite bank, he having taken to the 
water for safety At daybreak, seeing no tiacc of the othei 
boat, I slowly dropped down the stieam to search for it, when 
a few miles bclotf the town, to my great joy, I discoveied it 
safely at anchor undei a beetling cliff 

Thus, after ascending 1,800 miles of this river, cxploung and 
surveying 900 miles beyond any other European, save the Jesuits 
m Chinese costume, and pcnctiating to the western holders of 
the Empire — for we were only a few miles from the country of 
the independent tribes, the Maoutse — we had now to abandon 
all hope of canying out our original plan of leaching India vid 
Thibet, and returned to Shanghai after an absence of five 
months ' 

The conclusion at which our travellers arrived was 
that Western China had slipped altogether * out of the 
hands of the Government * Bands of robbers and 1 ebcls 
were devastating the country in all directions 
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‘In the eastern provinces were the Taepmgs , in the south- 
west the formidable band of Musalmdns , and in Szechucn the 
Tufeh how many others we could not tell, but many no doubt, 
and these have no connexion with each other We also found 
that the followcis of the Prophet were very numerous, and 
Roman Catholics were evciywheie to be met, icady, at all times, 
and at tlicir own risk, to assist Europeans * 

This latter extiact indicates that the rebels of Szechucn 
have a charactei of their own, distinct equally fiom the 
Taepings of Nankin and fiom the Muhammadans of 
Yunnan As observed by Dr Baiton, every province 
of modem China contains a certain number of Muhamma- 
dans , indeed, there is one city in Szcchuen which alone 
contains i,ooo Musalmdn families , and therefore it is 
not improbable that several of this sect may be found in 
the ranks of the Tufeh insurgents But, if so, they must 
be an inappieciable portion of the whole force, and, even 
in their case, the Kurdn is not the spring of action In 
the mass the rebels are Buddhists, and the motives by 
which one and all of them are animated, are not religious, 
but secular They care little for Fo, and next to nothing 
foi Muhammad , all they seek is plunder 

Not much has been heard of Szechucn since Colonel 
Sat el visited it The latest infoimation that has leached 
India is connected with the quinquennial embassy fiom 
the Nepdlcse Darbdr to the Emperor of China, which 
started from Katmandu in August 1866, and ought to 
have reached Pekin in the following Maich Quite 
recently Jang Bahddur (the * Mayor of the Palace’ who 
rules Nepal) leceivcd thiough Lhassa despatches fiom 
his envoy, dated fiom Ta-tsm-deo, the first town within 
the limits of Szechuen, leportmg that the paity, after 
suffering considerable hardship in the snowy passes 
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through which then route had lain, had succeeded in 
passing the Chinese frontier, but could get no farther 111 
consequence of the country being overrun with rebels , 
orders, it was added, had been received from the Em* 
pei or that the letter and tribute destined foi himself 
should be delivered up to his repicsentatives at Ta-tsin- 
deo, and that the usual return-presents should be issued 
to the Nepdlese at the same place, for any advance 
towards Pekin was out of the question , accordingly 
the envoy contemplated an immediate letuin from Ta- 
tsin-deo to Katmandu The following is a tianslated 
extiact fiom the despatch — 

‘In our journey onwards fiom the city of Batang, cvciy city 
wc passed tluough had been destroyed by file, and descitcd by 
the inhabitants , habitations weie raiely met with As far as 
Lithang the country is in the same bad state, and cvciy thing is 
dcai Lithang is inhabited, but the governors palace theic has 
been pulled down by the enemy, and the governor is living 111 a 
thatched tenement The war has now lasted nine yeais, and the 
country is in a miserable condition Some wounded men and 
deserters have come here (Ta-tsm-deo) from the scat of wai, 
which is only foul or five days’ journey distant ’ 

Thus it is clear that the Szechuen insui rection has 
not m the least degree been suppressed, but that the 
Emperor’s authouty nevertheless survives at some 
points, and that communication with Pekin, though dif- 
ficult and hazardous, is still kept up by some ciiciutous 
route (1868) 

In speculating on the picsent condition of Szechuen, 
special interest attaches to the fate which may have be- 
fallen the city of Chung-king-fu, animpoitant trading port 
at the junction of the river Hotow with the Yang-tszc- 
Kiang Chung-kmg, whatever may be its present 
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aspect, not only used to be the hugest and most nourish- 
ing city m the west of China, being of giealcr extent and 
population than the provincial capital, ChmgUi, but it 
also formed the head-quai ters of a small band of those 
heroic men whose toils and sufleungs have foi centuries 
illumined the dull obscunty of Chinese annals— we allude, 
as hardly needs to be explained, to the Catholic mission- 
aries The head of the mission establishment at Chung- 
king m 1 86 1 was Monsignor DesfRches, bearing the 
title of Vicar Apostolic of Eastern Szechuen, and his flock 
numbeied ovei 2,000 souls It is devoutly to be hoped 
that this notable outpost of Chnstianity lias escaped 
falling into the hands of the rebels And there is leason, 
we rejoice to observe, foi believing this to be the case 
For, among the despatches received from Ta-tsm-deo by 
Jang Bahddui, was a very interesting communication to 
the address of the British Resident in Nepdl from cer- 
tain French missionaries, who, being stationed at a town 
near Ta-tsin-deo through which the Nepdlese envoy 
had passed, had taken this opportunity to inform the 
Indian Government of their positiorf and piospects 1 

1 Thcie is a pathetic simplicity in the nanative 1 he original scat of the 
Mission v.'is a valley called Bonga on the Lon-tsa-Kiang nvci in the south- 
east corner of Thibet, close to the western frontier of Szccliucn, and the 
noithcrn border of Yunnan Here in 1854, MM Rcnon and Page took 
some land on lease, and soon aftei wards convened to Chnstianity the inhabi- 
tants of a neighbouring village, within the limits of Yunnan, called Kion-na- 
tong In 1858, the landlord forcibly ousted them from Bonga and destioycd 
the house they had built In i86i > upon the strength of the new treaty 
between nance and China, several recruits from Europe joined the Thibetan 
Mission, and, in tlic beginning of the following year, the intercession of the 
French envoy at Pekin procured the restoration of the Bonga valley to us 
rightful tenants In May 1863, M Rcnon left Bonga for Kmngka, the chief 
town of the district, and established there a new centre of missionary labom 
He died at Kinngha about Septembci of the seme year, ‘ some days aftei a 
nightly attack of paid rascals lus place being taken by MM Togo and 
.Goutclle Meanwhile five Thibetan villages m the neighbourhood of Bonga 
had embraced Christianity Em aged at this encroachment on their influence, 
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This letter contained no mention of Chung- King, and 
though the writers appear to have no closer connexion 
with the establishment at that place than as pioneers 
thrown out in advance, yet, if aught untoward had be- 
fallen their base of operations, it is not likely they would 
have omitted to notice so important an occurrence 

The political relations of Thibet with China, and of 
Nep^I with both those countries, aie curious There is 
a native government in Thibet, as we all know, of a 
sacei dotal character, or it might even be called thcociatic, 
for the Grand Lama at the head of the administiation is 

the Lama priests caused three out of the five v illagcs to be simultaneously 
attacked in June 1864, the inhabitants w ere beaten and earned away cap 
ti\e, and the resident pastois were obliged to icticat to Bonga The station 
at Kiangka came in foi similar treatment on June 7, 1865, and MM Fagc 
and Dubernard fled for then lives out of Thibet into S/echucn The next 
that suffeicd was the ullage of Ivion na-tong , M Dui and vv as muulered 
there on September 28, but his colleague, M A Diet, and the bulk of the 
natnc converts, made good their escape to found a Christian colon} at the 
town of Tsckon on the Kincha-Kiang ri\ cr in Yunnan Bonga was the last 
to fall towards the close of the )car MM Dcsgodms and I* Bict were 
deported with their flock, after much ill-treatment and some murder, out of 
Thibet to Tsaka in Szcchuen Thus the missionaries lost at last all foot- 
hold m Thibet , and at present the only stations left to them are 1 saka near 
Ta tsin dco in the Batalig district of Szecliucn and Tsekou in the extreme 
north of Yunnan , at the foimer arc MM Dcsgodms, Goutetle,and Fage, the 
writers of the letter to Colonel Ramsa) , at the latter is M A Bict Thc> 
ascribe their persecutions entirely to the religions jealous} of the Lama 
pnesthood as a body, and the political ill-will of one 01 two individuals 
among the Chinese bureaucracy at Lhassn Their woids aic — ‘ Though 
people helped in expelling us, it w r as certainly against Ins own will People 
of Thibet is so slai c of powerful men that his deeds are to be counted for 
nothing , but we know his good feeling for ichgion as well as for Lmopeans 
We know very well that he would feci very glad if he become freed from the 
heavy }oke of the Lamas ' The Indian newspapers, from which the above 
account is taken, seem to have been unaware that this is not the first occa 
sion on which the Catholic missionmies in Thibet have succeeded in sending 
a letter overland into British limits On August 9, 1859, the} despatched a 
geogrxphical description of the country about Bonga to Bishop Uigindct, the 
Vicar Apostolic at Rangoon, which travelling vui Yunnan and Bhamo, reached 
its destination in about ten months’ time The letter was communicated by 
the Bishop to Sir Arthur Phayre, and was subsequently published in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta 
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Dalhousie, in which a good authority (M Gabet ap- 
parently) is represented to have said 1 that the Chinese 
yoke was oppressive to the Thibetans, and that they 
would avail themselves of any favourable occasion to 
revolt against their masters * Therefore it certainly 
might have been expected that now, when the Chinese 
Government is threatened with total collapse at home, 
and the Amban has been cut off from his communica- 
tions with Szechuen, the Thibetans would at once have 
recognised their opportunity, expelled the Chinese, and 
established their own independence Facts, however, in 
the field of Asiatic politics, invariably belie the best- 
grounded anticipations Thibet at the present tune is 
perfectly tranquil, and the Amban, though backed by 
only 500 Chinese soldiers at Lhassa and not more, say, 
than 1,500 in the provinces, still continues the virtual 
master of the kingdom It remains to be seen how 
long, by dint of incredible brag, he may succeed in 
retaining this position. 

As regards Nepdl, the quinquennial embassy above 
mentioned, which* the Mahdrdjd is bound to despatch to 
Pekin, had its origin in events which occuried at the 
■close of the last century The Gorkhds, a Hinduised 
race, had barely completed the conquest of NepAl from 
an aboriginal tribe of Mongols called Nnvdrs before they 
turned their arms in the direction of Thibet, and, in 
1790, they penetrated as far as Diguiche, lavaging the 
country and pillaging the sacred temples The Lamas 
had lecourse for aid to the Emperor of China, who 
despatched an army of 70,000 men to avenge the out- 
rage The Chinese drove the Gorkhds back into 
Nepdl, and compelled them, within a few miles of 
their capital, to accept an ignominious peace. The 

o 
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precise teims of the treaty have ncvci come to light, 
but it is certain that the Gorkhds had not only to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of China, but also to under- 
take the despatch of tiibutc eveiy five years to Pekin 
Matters continued on this footing until the year 1854, 
when the Crimean war in. one direction, and the Taeping 
insunection in another, piesented to the scheming brain 
of Jang Bahddur (not then a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath) simultaneous and 11 resistible temptations to 
military action He collected a considerably army, and 
then deliberated on what errand it should be launched. 
Should he march into China and aid his feudal sovereign 
against the lebels ? Or could he make a better bargain 
by helping the Lamas to extrude the Chinese flora 
Thibet? Or — and here he wondered whether the pio- 
dsgious tales of Russian victories and English defeats 
in Europe were altogether to be trusted — might he 
venture to make a sudden pounce on those rich plains 
in Bengal and in Behar north of the Ganges, the finan- 
cial heart of the Anglo-Indian Empire, which, save at 
the one point of Calcutta, he saw tfhgamsoned by a 
single sepoy ? He concluded to take none of these 
courses, but to pick a quarrel with Thibet on the 
ground that insults and ill-usage had been inflicted in 
that country on the members of the Nepdlesc em- 
bassy, just then returned from Pekin In Decembei 
1854 a foimal declaration of war was despatched to 
the native rulers and to the Chinese Amban at Lhassa ; 
and at the same time the Emperoi of China was in- 
formed, in very humble terms, of the injuries which had 
constrained Nepdl to take up arms against a fellow- 
tributary of the empire In the following spung the 
expeditionary force started in three columns, intended 
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to operate by separate routes , altogether, it included 
30,000 legulai fighting men, an equal numbei of aimed 
followers, 36 guns and 8 mortars But Jang Bdhadur 
soon found that he had under-rated the difficulties of 
providing food foi so large a body of men, and of 
forcing snowy passes, defended by hardy mountaineers , 
so, after one 01 two positions in Thibet had been occu- 
pied by his troops, he was not soiry to leceive overtuies 
of peace In the course of the negotiations that ensued, 
the Chinese Amban wrote to the MaharAjd of Ncpril 
in the following arrogant strain — 

* If you choose to consent to these pioposals, do so If you 
will not consent to them, wc shall addicss a petition to the 
Empeior of China, and call from the city of Sutyang an army 
of Chinese soldiers, and of Gyamis,* besides some Kumba- 
soldieis, and some Thibetans, and some Khambaliks, 3 — wc will 
assemble them all, and take them with us in person We have 
taken an oath seven tunes repeated to this effect 1 02 Wc will do 
this, and will entnely destioy your capital, and sei/c the mlei, 
and will deliver him to the Empeior at a time when lus 
Majesty is possessed with extreme anger ’ 

* 

This intemperate effusion did not tend to smooth the 
course of the negotiations, and during the last weeks of 
1855 some severe fighting ensued At length, in March 
1856, a treaty was concluded between N epdl and Thibet, 
to which the Amban condescended to give a haughty 
assent It was agreed that the Gorkh&s should evacuate 
the positions occupied within the Thibetan bolder, and 
that the Thibetans should pay NepAl an annual tribute 
of the value of 1,000/ But the most lemaikable pait 

1 Said to be a Chinese military tribe 

8 Tartar cavalry from the Kokonoi country, probably 

8 Can this * ord ha\ e any connexion with the name Cambalu or Khanbalic, 
by which Pekin was known to European travellers of the middle ages? 

02 
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of the engagement was the insertion, in two places of an 
acknowledgment that the Emperoi of China was the 
common lord and master of both the contracting pai ties 
It speaks well for the diplomatic audacity of the Amban 
that he should have successfully insisted on this recog- 
nition of his master’s supreme authority, at a time when 
either state might have laughed his pretentions to scorn 
with impunity The Nepdlese Darbdr, however, was 
only complaisant, not imposed upon Jang Bahddur 
accepted the two clauses as being, in respect of his own 
country at least, a meaningless foimality , and, as soon 
as peace had been fully re-established, he declared a 
determination to make open disavowal of Nepdl’s 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor by discontinuing the 
despatch of the quinquennial tribute. He adhered to 
this resolution in the year 1857, when the next embassy 
should have started, and again in 1862 However, in 
1866, cupidity induced a change of purpose The 
Chinese Government, at all times in its history, has 
loved to make a parade before the citizens at Pekin of 
ambassadors humbly bringing tribute* fiolii the most 
distant potentates to the Emperor’s feet, and, as the 
power of the empne has gradually waned, the only 
means of persuading states that have acquired a practical 
independence to keep up a custom no longer extorted 
from their fears, has lam in so augmenting the value of 
the presents issued by the Emperor, in return for the 
so-called tribute, as to make the embassy positively a 
profitable speculation to the prince from whom it ema- 
nates This was the bait which tempted Jang Bahridur 
He had but to get together a pedlar’s pack of tiumpery 
and send it off to Pekin with a deferential addiess to the 
Emperor, and in return he would secure a 1 e-appearance 
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of those costly gifts, which had not been seen at Kat- 
mandu since 1854 — bales of silk and satin, embroidered 
cloaks, ornaments of porcelain, ivory, jade, and tortoise- 
shell, pictures, and all sorts of artificial curiosities Enor- 
mous profit was also to be reaped by making the embassy 
an instrument for smuggling opium and other merchan- 
dise into China With a cynical appreciation of such 
solid advantages, Jang Bahddur put the national pride 
in his pocket, and decided to do homage anew to the 
Emperor Accordingly a Nepdlese embassy was de- 
spatched from Kdtmandu in August 1866 What its 
fate has been we have already stated, namely, that it 
advanced as far as the border of S/echuen, and has been 
obliged to retrace its steps from that point back towaids 
Nepdl, in consequence of the road to Pekin being 
blocked up by rebels Jang Bahadur is naturally much 
disappointed at this result, and the native quidnuncs of 
Kdtmandu discuss the probability of a fresh war with 
Thibet, in case the returning party should meet with any 
ill-treatment in that territory There is no real ground, 
however, for anticipating such a result All that is at 
present clear is, that the last links are broken between 
Nepdl and China, and that the former power is there- 
fore drawn into somewhat closer union with the British 
Empire of India This, from a national point of view, 
matters little to England , for, except as regards the 
mutual extradition of fugitive criminals from either juris- 
diction, and the superb field which Nepdl opens for 
recruiting the Bengal regiments of Native Infantry, the 
Gorkhds are of little interest m British eyes, and our 
relations with their Darbdr have, for several years past, 
been so frank and cordial, that no better undei standing 
is left to be wished for But to China it is different 
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The final loss of all connexion with Ncpdl distinctly 
marks a furthei stage m the decadence of the Empuc , 
and this specially is the point to which, on the present 
occasion, we desire to draw attention. It is one more 
instance of that geneial mortification in the extiemities of 
the body politic, which forms the subject of 0111 icvicw 

North of Nepdl and Thibet lies avast expanse of 
ten it 017, throughout which the present insurrections 
against the Chinese powei offer some appearance of con- 
tinuous and systematic action Speaking roughly, we 
may take for the boundaries of this area the parallels 
of 35 0 and 45 0 north latitude, and of 72 0 and no° east 
longitude , and we may divide it from west to east into 
three zones, of which the first shall include Eastern 
Turkistdn and Dzungaria, the second the Desert of 
Gobi, and the third the Chinese provinces of Kansu and 
Shensi The events that have lecently occuiied within 
these limits were carefully investigated m 1865 by a 
Russian officer, Monsiem Hems who, m the following 
April, communicated to the Impend Geographical Society 
of St Petersburg the paper mentioned rat the beginning 
of this article Monsieur Hems, entitles his contribution 
‘ The Rising of the Dungens / and, considering that little 
has hitherto been heard in Europe of any such people, 
it appears advisable that we should begin by explaining 
who the Dungens are 

At the beginning of the Christian era, die inhabit- 
ants of Eastern Turkistdn were a branch of the great 
Oiugour horde of Ti'irks, 1 who, from theu geographical 

1 Tdrks, Moghuls, and Manchus -ire the three great species into which 
that most indefinite entity, the genus Tartar, may be divided Mountstuait 
Elphmstonc gives their geographical distribution as follows — * 1 he Usbcgs 
who now possess Tmnsoxiana, the Turkmans both on the Oxus and in 
Asia Minor, the wandering tnbes of the north of Persia, and the Ottomans 
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proximity to China, ancl the fact of their having, for long 
intei vals, been subject to Chinese dominion, had acquired 
both in physical characteristics and in language, a closer 
lesemblance to the Chinese than was to be found in any 
other Turkish tribe In China their name assumed the 
forms of Hoeike, Oihor, and Hoai-Hoai Towards the 
close of the eighth century the Emperors of the Tang 
dynasty took strong measures for their coercion by de- 
porting, it is said, as many as a million families fi om the 
neighbourhood of Kashgar, and settling them in Kansu 
and Shensi Buddhists by original profession, the Kash- 
gan-Ouigours, about the year 966, followed the example 
of then famous Prince, Satuk Bdkra Khan, and em- 
braced the Muhammadan religion Lecl by the same 
chief, they conqueied Transoxiana, and earned away 
captive an immense number of the inhabitants, who were 
Tiuks of the Targhi tube In 972 the majority of 
these pusoneisweie allowed to leturn to their homes 
about Samarkand, but many stayed where they were, 
and the latter came consequently to be known by then 
own countrymen as Turghdms, or Tungdnis, a name 
signifying remnant The conquests of Chinghiz Khdn 
and of his successor, Okkodai Khdn, in the first 
half of the thnteenth centui y, brought a fresh influx 
of population from Eastern Turkistdn into China, the 
immigrants this time being mingled Ouigours and Tun- 
gdnis These new comers were Muhammadans , their 
religion spread, and by the end of the fourteenth century 
it had been umvei sally adopted throughout the Tur- 


or Turks of Constantinople arc ill Tut As, as wis the gioiter part of the 
army of Tamcilinc The ruling tribe and the greater part of the army of 
Chingluz Khdn was Mughul The Tartar d> nasty that now reigns in China 
and the adjoining part of Tartary is Alanchn ' 
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kish colonies in Kansu and Shensi And so it came 
to pass that the bond of a common faith was added 
as a new link between the exiles in China and their 
western mothei 'Country Another circumstance which 

must have had considerable influence in picseiving them 
isolated from the Chinese, and united in sympathy 
with their own race, was the facility of communication 
they had with the latter from their geographical posi- 
tion in the track of the great commeicial highway 
between Europe and Pekin , for the caravans across 
the Desert of Gobi kept a perennial stream of Tur- 
kish Muhammadans passing to and fro between Kash- 
gar and the western termination of the Great Wall 
Meanwhile in Eastern Turkistdn the fusion of the 
Tungdms with the native Ouigouis became so com- 
plete that the distinction between the two nationalities 
ceased to exist, and a single designation sufficed to cover 
both The name, however, which was taken up in 
Transoxiana differed from that current in China In 
the former the Tungdms were regarded as having 
absorbed the Kashgdri-Ouigours, in c the latter the 
Ouigours were remembered to the exclusion of the 
Tungdms, and hence the same people came to be 
spoken of m one direction as Tungdms or Dungens, 
and in another as Ouigours 01 Hoai-Hoai The idea 
equally comprehended in either title was that of a com- 
munity, Chinese in type of features, fashion of dress and 
language,but of Tuikish lineage, and by religion Muham- 
madan The early habitat of the people so defined was, 
as we have seen, the belt of country between the Tluan- 
Shan and Kuen-Lun Mountains, extending eastwaid 
as far as the Yellow River , but in modern times they 
are also found to muster strongly in Dzungaria, as far 
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north as the Tarbagatai lange, where their presence may 
be accounted for partly by the spread of Muhammadan 
doctrine among the aboriginal Ouigouis of the noith, 
and partly by the fact that, when the Chinese, in 1757, 
conquered Dzungaria and exterminated the resident 
Kdlmaks, they re-peopled the province by drafts from 
Kansu and from Eastern Turkistin, having a large 
Musalmdn element in their constitution The result 
is that the whole north-western border of the Chinese 
Empire is thickly sown with Musalmdns who, in spite 
of some local distinctions among themselves, have enough 
of a common history to be regarded for political pur- 
poses as a tolerably homogeneous body The generic 
appellation which we shall prefer applying to this com- 
munity is Tungdm — a word differing in foim only from 
M Hems’s Dwigen As for Hoai-Hoai , the name in 
China has quite lost its proper signification, for, from 
the Musalmdn Ouigours, to whom alone it originally 
applied, it has been transferred by the Chinese to all 
Muhammadans of every description resident in any part 
of the empire, and even to Jews as well 1 

Like the Panthays, the Tungdms belong to the 
Sunni sect of Islam, and, like all followers of the 
Prophet in every part of the world, they aie capable of 
outbuists of splendid fanaticism In so godless a country 
as China, a character for devoutness is perhaps more 
easily obtainable than elsewhere , and we must also re- 
member that in the mere principle of dissent from the 
religion of the masses, there is an inherent vitality which 
tends to band the non-conforming minority in closer 

1 1 Les Chmois appellent les Juifs qui demeurent parmi eux Hoai-Hoai 
Ce nom Jeur est crmmim avec les Mahometans * (‘ Lcitrcs Edifiantes et 
Curieuses,’ tome xxi\, p 50) 
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adhesion to their peculiar tenets. But, howevei it is to be 
explained, the Tungdnis certainly have the reputation 
of exceptionally ligid compliance with the requirements 
of their faith, and of extraordinary subservience, even in 
secular affairs, to the summons of their spiritual leaders, 
the Imdms and Akhiinds. They abstain fiom wine 
and spirits, and smoke neither opium nor tobacco, so 
that in outward appearance they are easily distinguish- 
able from the drug-stupified Manchus and Chinese, by a 
more lobust physique and a moie intelligent expression 
of countenance. Their temper, accoiding to M Hems, 
is passionate and overbearing , and they aie too apt to 
settle quarrels by the knife, which they invariably wear 
about their persons Less questionable charactcnslics 
are their love of trade, and the honesty which pervades 
all their dealings, especially those of a commercial chaiac- 
ter The latter quality lecommended individual mem- 
bers of their body for employment in the Imperial service, 
and numbers of them held office in the department of 
police But, as a whole, the Tungdnis were viewed 
by the Manchu Government with marked jealousy and 
disfavour Not only were they made to pay for the 
luxury of retaining a separate nationality by being sub- 
jected to exceptionally severe taxation, but, from time to 
time, they fell under the weight of special ordinances 
designed to obliterate their guild and fuse them into the 
mass of the population Thus, about the beginning of 
the piesent century, an Imperial decree was issued re- 
quiring the men to wear pigtails, and the women to 
compress their feet to the standard of Chinese defoi- 
mity, attempts were also made to pi event the marriage 
of their daughters to any Muhammadans but those of 
purely Chinese blood These measures, however, so far 
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from producing the desired effect, served only to weld 
the Tungdms into a political unit, animated throughout 
with strong antagonism to the ruling power 

In China Proper the Tungdm community was no- 
where strongei than at a certain city in Kansu, on one of 
the right affluents of the Yellow River, which M Heins 
denominates Salar, but of which the Chinese name is 
apparently Hochow This place has been the scene of 
fiequent insurrections against the present dynasty, and 
M Heins regards it as the centre from which a politico- 
religious piopaganda foi the subversion of the govern- 
ment has for a long time been carried on A native of 
Salar, named Sawun, is said to have been the head of the 
movement , he died several years ago, and his memory is 
still cherished by the Tungdms 

It was at Singan-fu, howevei, the large and well- 
known capital of the neighbounng province, Shensi, that 
the present rebellion first broke out The spaik that 
kindled the flame there in 1862, appears to have been 
a squabble between two merchants, a Tungdm and a 
Manchu, in which the latter was stabbed , hence ai ose 
a municipal tumult which speedily assumed the propor- 
tions of a political revolution the Manchus weie cut to 
pieces, and the Tungdms remained masters of the city 
When the news of this success reached Salar, Sawun’s 
youthful son, Sukhan Jdn, set out for Smgan-fu and 
assumed command of the insurgents The first force 
despatched from Pekin for the restitution of order num- 
bered only 1,000 soldiery, and, of course, could effect 
nothing , a second corps, 10,000 strong, was utterly de- 
feated , and a like fate befell the army of 40,000 men, 
which represented the third effort put forth by the Go- 
vernment 
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From Singan-fu the insurrection spread m a north- 
westerly dn ection Sometimes after a sti uggle with the 
local gainson, and sometimes without any opposition, the 
Tungdms soon obtained possession of seveial towns 
at places where they were numerically inferior to the 
Manchus, they blew their own wives and children and 
fled unencumbered to join the cause in a moie favoui- 
able quarter At Salar a Holy Wai was pioclaimed, 
and preacheis were sent forth in every direction to rouse 
all tiue believers against the infidel These emissaries 
went to work with a will, and ere long, there was not a 
town in the two provinces, containing any considerable 
number of Tungdnis, wheie the mosques had not rung 
with their passionate exhortations They announced the 
ai rival of the long-looked-for hour when the Manchus 
must be either converted or exterminated, and they sum- 
moned every male Muslim to join in the good woik 
Their audience responded enthusiastically to the call, 
and the crowds that then flocked to Sukhan Jdn’s ban- 
ner enabled him, in a very short time, to take the field 
with vigour, and maintain himself against the enemy 
with persistent success 

For the internal government of Ins people, Sukhaq 
Jdn took the most experienced and influential of the 
priests into his counsels, and the institutions he esta- 
blished owe then peculiar form largely to the influence 
of that hierarchy The right of private property was 
abolished until the termination of the war, and, as in 
the early Christian Church, a community of goods was 
01 darned Eveiy person, however wealthy, brought the 
whole of his worldly possessions to the local mosque, and 
delivered them to the Imdm , thenceforward he became, 
• equally with the meanest of his fellow-citizens, dependent 
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for clothes, weapons, food, and the subsistence of his 
family on such supplies as might be issued to him from 
the mosque That establishment was made the pivot 
on which social life revolved from the cobbling of a 
shoe to medical aid for the wounded, whatever any one 
wanted could only be obtained from the mosque Dis- 
obedience to the Elders was punishable by death 
Severe penalties also were prescribed for robbeiy, and, 
as all spoil taken in war had to be transferred entu e to 
the common stock, any imitator of the sin of Achan was 
liable to instant execution Buddhist temples, wherever 
found, were plundered and destroyed Adult Chinese 1 
were compelled to adopt Islam, or become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water , and their children were all 
placed in mosques to be nurtured and educated as Mus- 
almdns Lastly, that no outward sign, however tuvial, 
might be wanting to mark the dawn of a new era, the 
Tungdms discarded the Chinese garb, and assumed 011c 
of the fashion prevalent in Turkistdn. 

The most striking feature m such an organisation as 
that we have jusfr described is undoubtedly its religious 
tincture M Hems, who is our authority on the point, 
has been charged by persons well versed in Chinese 
affairs with giving an undue prominence to the antagonism 
of Islam against Buddhism , but we are not suie that the 
charge is just The principles of the Kurdn generally, 


1 The relations of the Tung'tnis towards the Mancliu Tartars, and 
towards the native Chinese, appear to hire been icry different With the 
former war to the knife was their watchword , but with the latter they had 
no particular quancl , on the contrary, llie> had intLrmanied with them for 
centuries, and, but for the stumbling-block of a different religion, they were 
even inclined to sympathise with them as fellow suffcreis under a dynasty 
equally alien and inimical to both M Hems cites this feeling in explana- 
tion of what otherwise would be inexplicable, the ‘ certain degitc of intimacy* 
which arose between the fanatical Tiing-tnis and the heterodox Tiepings 
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and above all the text which declaies death in battle 
against the infidel to be the surest passpoil to the aims 
of the expectant Houns in Paiadisc, have established 
m eveiy Musalmdn's bieast so intimate a connexion 
between his spiritual aspnations and his political con- 
victions, that it is only consonant with expenence to 
believe that the Tungdms, in entering on then desperate 
struggle foi civil liberty, should have vociferously ap- 
pealed to Allah to aid the cause of his chosen people. 
The war-ci y that rang through Musalmdn India in 
1857 was, * Din 1 Din 1 * (for the faith ! for the faith *) , 
and it is the same spirit that for the last two years 
has kept the heterogeneous rabble of Bokhara in arms 
against the disciplined might of the Russian Empire 
Or a yet nearer example is to be found 111 the tone of the 
manifesto issued by the Yunnan Muhammadans, which 
we have above noted, 

Respecting lecent events in Kansu and Shensi, our 
information is singularly defective. M. Heins says 
briefly that ‘the Musalmdn insurgents in that quaitei 
appear to have sustained a check ’ H*w and when this 
check was biought about, we have failed to discover , 
but there is reason for believing it to be a fact , and 
dieiefore, although the success of the Imperialist tioops 
is perhaps temporary only, and then snake scotched 
rather than killed, we may for the present withdraw our 
attention from China Proper, and concentrate it on the 
territory west of the Deseit of Gobi 

A traveller, taking the great caravan loute, which for 
ages has maintained commercial communication between 
China and the regions around the basin of the Caspian Sea, 
would start from the western extremity of the Great 
* Wall, with his face set to the ninth-west, and, after 
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traversing the Kiayu Pass, would find before him five 
hundred miles of desolate sand to be tiaversed eie he 
could leach the city of Khamil At Khamil the road 
strikes the eastern spurs of the Tian-Shan Mountains, and 
bifurcates along the northern and southern slopes of that 
range — the upper branch leading through Barkul, Ur- 
amchi, and Kurkara-usu into Dzungaria, and the lower 
through Pijan, Turfan, Karashar, and Kucha, to Aksu in 
Eastern Turkistdn While the Chinese rule continued, 
Dzungaria and Eastern Turkistdn formed lespectively 
the northern and southern circuits of a single province, 
which, under the designation of 111, was administered by 
a governor-general having his head-quarters at Kulja, in 
the northern circuit This administration differed con- 
siderably in form and principles from the organisation of 
the home provinces of China , it was necessarily of a 
more military character as having to deal with subjugated 
foieigners , and at Pekin, it ranged departmental^ under 
the control of the Colonial Office In short, it was of the 
type which, if we may be permitted to borrow a compa- 
nson from Anglo-Indian institutions, we should denomi- 
nate ‘ non-regulation ’ 

Into this territory of 111, in the summer of 1864, came 
fanatical emissaries from Salar, and fugitives from those 
parts of Kansu where the Tungdnt cause had failed 
Their path was traceable by the furious insui rections 
which broke out in city after city as they spread west- 
wards The Tungdms of Khamil and Uramchi weie 
among the earliest to rise The latter city is large and 
densely populated, and fiom a distant date it had been the 
emporium on which the whole of Central Asia depended 
foi its supply of tea Heie, as indeed throughout 111 gene- 
rally, the revolt assumed the foim of a military mutiny 
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For the soldierly qualities of the Tungdms hacl blinded 
the authorities to the danger of employing aliens in the 
ranks of the Imperial aimy, and, at the time we speak of, 
the Tungdnis formed the veiy flowei of the 60,000 
troops distributed under the command of the Manchu 
governor-general The Tungdm soldiery at Uramchi, 
led by their own officers, seized the city, compelled then 
co-religionists, the native Sarts, 1 to join then enterpnse, 
and put all the Manchus to the sword In the course of 
the struggle a fire broke out, and the flames were not ex- 
tinguished before many streets of houses and vast stores 
of tea had been destioyed 

From Uramchi the insurgents advanced westwards in 
two bands, one making for the northern, and the other for 
the southern circuit of 111 

Those composing the force destined for Dzungaria 
effected an important capture of artillery at Manasy, and, 
after occupying that town, proceeded to Kur-kara-usu. On 
the way they met and routed an army sent out to oppose 
them from Kulja, and their victory was the signal for 
a general rising of all the Muhammadans in Dzungaria 
against the Chinese lule The insuirection at Kulja was 
at first a failure, the Tungams were badly armed, 
and, after a bloody struggle of twelve days’ duration, 
they had to fly for refuge to Old Kulja. 2 Encouraged 

1 Dr Vambdry identifies the Sarts with the people who, in Bokhara and 
Kokand, go by the name of Tajiks According to the same authority they 
arc of Persian blood, and have for ages been settled throughout the tract 
which has Siberia and India, Persia and China, for its several holders In 
the present narrative all tbnt need be noted about them is, that they repre- 
sent an urban and quasi-aboriginal population , owning no connexion with 
the Tungdnis, except that of a common religion 

9 Colonel Yule believes that Old Kulja may mark the site of Almalig, a 
city which was renowned in the middle ages as the capital of the Chagntni 
Khdnatc In 1339 there was a Catholic bishop of Almalig, who, with six 
other minor friars, suffered martyrdom there John de Mangnolh, however, 
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by tins result, the Manchu governor-general again gave 
them battle , but fortune no longei favoured him — he 
was utterly defeated, and all his artillery captured He 
then evacuated the city of Kulja, and fled into the foit, 
where the victors immediately subjected him to a strict 
blockade Elsewhere in Dzunga.ua the Tungdnis and 
Manchus weie in constant collision throughout the year 
1865, but step by step the former steadily prevailed 
The whole country was full of exiles, who hailed the 
Tungdnis as their deliverers, for Dzungaria, duiing 
the century since its acquisition by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, had been the general place of transportation, not 
only foi individual convicts from interior China, but for 
entire families suspected of political disaffection from 
Eastern Turkistdn Even the Manchu tribes of Sibo 
and Solon, who had been brought from the banks of 
the Amur, on the footing of military colonists, to act 
as a check on the exiles, proved faithless to their trust, 
and compounded for peace with the Tungdnis by en- 
gaging to adopt the Musalmdn religion One after 
another, the minor forts and towns of Dzungaria fell 
into the hands of the revolutionaiy party, and, when 
?iutumii came, four points alone remained with the Im- 
perialists, two of which were the citadels of Kulja and 
Chuguchak The struggle which occurred at the last- 
named place is notewoithy as having caught up 111 its 
eddy the nomad Kirghizes and Kdlmaks, who pasture 

who visited Almalig, the following year, on his way to the Court of the Great 
Khitn of Cathay, testifies to the prevalence of a very tolerant spirit in the 
city * 1 here,’ he sa> s, ‘ we built a church, bought a piece of ground, sang 
masses and baptized several , preaching freely and openly’ It is curious to 
note these old-world glimpses of a country which, having since been buned 
for centuries in the thickest darkness, is now inevitably marked out for 
speedy restoration to the gaze of Europe by absoiption within the light of 
the Russian Lmpirc 

P 
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their flocks in the vicinity No soonei had the Kn- 
ghizes shown signs of siding with then co-ieligionists, 
the Tungdms, than their ancient foes, the Kdlmaks, de- 
clared for the Chinese. Nor was the decimation an idle 
one. On the night of the 4th Novcmbei, a large body 
of Kdlmaks, joined by a sallying party of Chinese fiom 
the beleaguered citadel of Chuguchak, crossed the Rus- 
sian bordei, and, within Russian limits , fell suddenly 
with fire and sword on an encampment of the Kirghues 
The work of massacre and plunder continued for two 
days. The Kdlmaks then withdiew to Chuguchak, 
taking with them 100,000 sheep, 6,000 horned cattle, 
1,300 horses, and 600 camels, they left on the field 300 
human corpses, 200 sheep killed out of mere wanton- 
ness, and 1,500 masterless dogs 1 This, for the time at 
any rate, was a crushing blow to the Muhammadan cause 
m die north of Dzungaria The Kirghizes no longei 
dared to lift their heads, and the Tungdms were 
obliged to raise the siege of Chuguchak But the single 
check in this direction was more than compensated to the 
Tungdms 111 other quarters Early in*i866 they carried 
the citadel of Kulja by stonn, and butcheied the gallant 
garnson to a man And though no detailed accounts of 
subsequent events have yet reached us, the general tenor 
of our mfoi mation inclines us to believe that, at the present 
time, the Tungdms are masters of all Dzungaria south of 
the Tarbogatai mountains 

Whethei then power promises to be permanent is 
another thing. From China probably they have little to 

1 These dogs, aftei devouring the flesh, and gnawing the bones of then 
slam masters, soon became ravenous and despciatc Scouring the country 
in. packs between Urdjar and Chuguchak, they were so numerous and auda- 
cious that the pass of Khatyn- Su was officially rcpoitcd by the Russian 
superintendent of the district to be dangerous for a single hoiseman 
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fear An army of retribution has, it is true, recently 
recaptured Ivhamil, thereby cutting off the Tungdms 
in both circuits of 111 from those piovmccs of interior 
China where the lebellion was hatched , but we doubt 
the competency 1 of the Pehm Government to follow up 
its first success , and to the Tungdms the loss of 
Khaiml is merely one city the less in their possession , 
it is not as though they had any base of operations in 
Kansu The chief dangei to the victorious insui gents 
in Dzungaria comes from their own disunion and bar- 
barism Under all circumstances, it is much easier to 
upset a government, especially an alien one, than to 
organise a fresh government in its stead And in Dzun- 
garia we doubt whether the Tungdnt, 01 any other 
section of the heterogeneous population is capable of 
producing a dynasty which shall reunite the several 
townships and encampments under a single sceptic, or 
even consolidate a strong administration in any one dis- 
trict Each township aspires to a separate autonomy, 
and every camp h#s its own chief . all these endeavour 
to work out their own ideas of right and order, and as 
aggiessive war upon their next neighbour usually stands 
high in the programme, the geneial result is not far 
off utter anaichy Now anarchy just beyond a border 
implies raids within that bordci We have already had 

1 Recent accounts from China leport the occupation of the eastern districts 
of Shantung by a body of rebels, called Nien-fci,uho are carrying rapine and 
muider up to the walls of PcUn ‘ The MiU of the 1 artar arm) ’ (wc quote 
fiom the ‘ North China Herald ‘is gathered around the capital, and it is 
only the terror of this arm of the service which keeps the rebel hordes fiona 
the City of Nine Gates * This is probably an exaggerated estimate of the 
importance attaching to the Nien-fei mo\ ement And it must also be con- 
ceded that the Tacpings have disappeared from the scene But still the 
Government, which can permit the former to go unchecked, and all but suc- 
cumbed to the latter, cannot be expected to show more vigour against rebels 
in a remote and impracticable country like Hi 
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an example of this truth in the inclusion of the K Aimaks 
from Chuguchak into the Russian piovince of Semi- 
polatinsk And it is as impossible foi Russia to let such 
injuries pass unnoticed as it would be foi the Anglo- 
Indian Government to submit to coi responding insults 
fiom the Wazhi or Mam tribes on the Pcshdwar oi Sluk- 
drpur frontier The press of St Petersbui g all eady speaks 
of the Tungdm insurrection in Dzungana as ‘ the Dungen 
question (i868),’ and the recent measure of adminis- 
trative reconstruction, by which the southern portion of 
Semipolatinsk has been severed from the Government of 
Western Sibena, and constituted, together with Russia’s 
lecent conquests on the Sir-Darid rivei, into a new 1 Go- 
vernment of Turkistdn,’ is avowedly adopted with a 
view to watching, and, if necessary, controlling the afiau s 
of Dzungaria Had China retained her grasp on the 
two circuits of 111, the Czar would have had no teason, 
and possibly little inclination, to transgiess the bounds of 
empire laid down by recent tieaties with the Court of 
Pekin , but, now that the power to which he was pledged 
has finally disappeared from the scene, and that its 
successor is found to be a disoiderly neighbour, objec- 
tionable in many ways, and specially so for interrupting 
the course of Russian trade towards the east, we imagine 
that it cannot be long befoie the troops at piesent 1 con- 
centrated about Fort Verntie have their headquarters 
tiansfcned across the frontier to Kulja. In short, we 
look foi ward to an early extinction of the Tungdm 
revolution, with all its attendant troubles in Dzungaiia, 
by means of a Russian occupation of the country (1868) 

1 List of Lake Issyk-Ktil, the Russians have five battalions of infantry, 
ten^otnms’ (each one hundred strong) of Cossacks, and sixteen guns , and, 
west of the same point, there are eleven battalions, twenty sotmas, and forty 
guns , the whole under the command of General Kaufmann, the new Governor- 
General of TurkisUln 
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But it is time that we should turn to a field of greater 
attraction for British interests We have already inti- 
mated that, while one band of Tungdms issued from 
Uramchi, in June 1864, for operations in Dzungaria, 
another band, by a more southerly route, advanced into 
Eastern T urkistdn Before proceeding, however, to 
follow the fortunes of the latter force, it appears desirable 
to say a few words as to the physical appearance and past 
history of the territory forming the new scene of action 

Other names for this terntoiy are Little Bokhara, 
which is simply unmeaning, and Chinese Tartary, which 
conveys an incorrect impression, Eastern Turkistdn, on 
the contrary, as the correlative of that Western T ur- 
kistdn which is to be looked foi on the other side of the 
Bolor mountains, rightly indicates a geographical division 
of the region which has Tiirhs for the bulk of its popu- 
lation Eastern Turkistdn then forms a gieat depiessed 
valley, shut in on three sides by mountains of great 
height , on the north it is separated from Dzungaria 
by the Tian-Shan range, on the west from Transoxiana 
by the Bolor, wind on the south by the Kdrdkoram 
and Kuen Lun from India and Thibet Hence its 
configuration somewhat resembles a blunt-headed cone, 
except that, towards the east, where the base-line ought 
to be, there are only barren sands, which meige imper- 
ceptibly into the great Desert of Gobi Sand thioughout 
the interior of the cone, and a clayey soil and stony sui- 
face along the edge of the mountain lines, are too largely 
the chaiactenstics of the country Morever, the air is of 
exceeding dryness, and rain is rare But, on the other 
hand, the volume of water which flows down fiom the 
snowy mountains on thiee sides of the valley, is con- 
siderable, and the rivers which carry this, all of them 
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conveiging into the central channel of the Eigol or 
Tarym, afford ample means of migation while the 
tracts under the shadow of the thiee tangos, and as they 
geneially aie, nevertheless contain patches of moic or less 
feitile land The climate is tempeiate and eminently 
salubrious. The mmeial resources have been very im- 
perfectly explored by the ignorant natives ; but there can 
be no doubt of their abundance. They include gold, 
coppeij sulphur, salt, and especially the jade-stone, on 
which the Chinese place so high a value The real lin- 
poitance, however, of Eastern Turkistdn lies not in its 
indigenous productions, but in its geographical advan- 
tages as a commercial thoroughfare It forms an im- 
portant stage in the ancient line of communication by 
land between Europe and Asia. This famous route, 
which we have above traced from the Gi eat Wall as fai 
as Khamil, passes on, along the southern slope of the 
Tian Shan, through Karashar, Kucha, and Aksu to 
Kashgar, from thence over the commodious Teiektin 
Pass to Andijan and Kokancl , and finally it ciosses the 
Russian border to Orenburg. The distance fiom Pekm 
to Aksu is said to be 2,550 miles, and caravans take 
nearly five months to traverse it, though special couriers 
accomplish the journey in one month From Aksu on 
to Kokand may be reckoned other 800 miles 

As for the history of Eastern Turkistdn, the Chinese 
appear to have been masters of the country from the 
beginning of the Christian era up to the days of Clunghiz 
Khdn, though their rule during that interval was subject 
to considerable fluctuations, at one time extending be- 
yond the Boloi mountains as far as the shoies of the 
Caspian Sea, at another receding within the leuitory of 
Khamil, On the partition of Clunghiz Khdn’s mighty 
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empiie, Eastern Turkistdn became a part of the Chag- 
atai Khanate, and even after the bulk of that Khanate 
had been overrun by the Iv aimaks, a descendant of 
Chagatai continued m power at Ydrkand up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century Some insight into 
the medieval condition of Ydrkand, Kashgar, and 
Khoten is obtainable from the travels of Maico Polo, 
and of the pious Jesuit, Benedict Goes In both narra- 
tives the point which most strikingly contrasts with the 
circumstances of oui own day is the religious toleration 
displayed by the native authonties. Marco Polo testifies 
to the existence of a large number of Nestorian Chris- 
tians among the inhabitants , indeed, in his time, Kash- 
gar was the seat of a Nestorian archbishopric ; and Goes, 
whose journey dates 1664, or three centuries after the 
Venetian, was admitted, in the presence of the Pi nice of 
Ydrkand, to a religious discussion with the principal 
Mullahs of the country, who actually came to the con- 
clusion that ‘ our law also might have some good in it * 
Yet Eastern Turkistdn, since its first conversion from 
Buddhism, has always been intensely Muhammadan , and 
its political fortunes, particularly in the western portion of 
the province, have received a very strong bias from the 
national creed Tins western portion is known as Alti- 
shahr, or the Six Cities, and comprises Ydrkand, Kash- 
gar, Koten, Aksu, Yanghisar, and Ush-turfan, with 
the territories subordinate to each Altishahr, perhaps 
from its proximity to those centres of Muhammadan 
theology, Bokhara and Samarkand, has never had any 
lack of holy men to guide its concerns, and, as the 
Chagatai dynasty neaied its close, the priestly element 
began to play an important part in public affaus No 
better summary of the events of this pel lod can be given 
than the one supplied by Colonel Yule — 
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'Saintly tcacheis and woikcis of miracles, claiming descent 
from Muhammad, and known as Klnvdjds or HojAs, acquired 
great influence, and the sectaries attached to the chief of these 
divided the people into nval factions, whose mutual hostility 
eventually led to the subjugation of the whole countiy Foi, 
late m the seventeenth centuty, HojA Appak, the leadei of one 
of those parties called the White Mountain, having been expelled 
from Kashgar by Ismail Khdn, the chief of that state, who was 
a zealous supporter of the opposite parly, oi Black Mountain, 
sought the aid of Galdan Khdn, sovereign of the Eleuths or 
KAlmaks of Dzungana Taking the occasion offeicil, that chief 
m 1678 invaded the states south of the Thian Shan, earned off 
the Khdn of Kashgar and his family, and established the Hojds 
of the White Mountain over the country in authonty subordinate 
to his own Great discords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one faction and sometimes another being uppermost, but some 
supremacy always continuing to be exercised by the Khrins of 
Dzungana In 1757, the lattci country was conqueicd by the 
Chinese, who, in the following year, making a tool of the Win to 
paity, which was then in opposition, succeeded m bringing the 
states of Turkistdn also under their lule ’ 

Such were the successive steps by which the Chinese 
power was at length re-established in Eastei n T urkistdn 
The Khwdjds of the White Mountain, however, who, 
after then* expulsion by the Chinese, had found lefuge in 
Kokand, made more than one bold endeavour to recover 
what they legarded as their patrimony In 1827, Ja- 
hAngir Khdn KhwAjA invaded Albshalu with a laige 
rabble of aimed fanatics, and captured YArkand and 
Kashgar , but after an eight months’ occupation of those 
cities, he was defeated by the Chinese, and obliged again 
to fly across the Bolor The Khdn of Kokand sur- 
rendeied him to the Chinese ; he was conveyed to Pekin 
and executed theie in 1828, his fate making a profound 
sensation thioughout Central Asia and even m China 
also ; to this day there is no more populai ballad among 
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the Kirghizes and Usbegs than that which tells the tale 
of Jahdngfr Khdn’s betrayal In 1852 the Kokand 
Darbdr connived at a fresh expedition against Altishahr, 
headed by seven Khwajds of the same family, who, after 
a transient success, were similarly repulsed by the Chi- 
nese. One of the seven, Wall Khdn Tarrd, renewed the 
attempt in 1857, and, though he too, in the end, had to 
retire, his temporary occupation of Kashgar is memorable 
for a display of cruel tj , such as staggered even the un- 
susceptible Ttirks ‘ His mania was a thirst for blood, 
and not a day passed without several men being slaught- 
ered in cold blood, either by himself or m his presence 
On the banks of the Kizil he erected a pyramid of 
human skulls, and anxiously watched the gradual rise of 
a monument so worthy of him The heads of fallen 
Chinese and Musalmdns were collected from all parts 
and added to the pyramid ’ Some of the bravest and 
best of his own adherents weie made to contribute their 
skulls to this ghastly trophy , and it was crowned by the 
head of a European traveller, the lamented Adolphe 
Schlagentweit. «He struck a paralysis of terroi into the 
people, and, to be rid of him, even the return of the 
Chinese was for a time welcomed by all classes The 
Chinese, however, weie not conciliatory masters, and a 
national party soon rose into sturdy life again Still 
fondly looking in the direction of the saintly family from 
which they had suffered so much, the T urks fastened 
on Buzurg Khdn, son of the martyi Jahdngir, as their 
destined deliverer Their watchwoid was, ‘When Bu- 
zurg Khdn mounts his steed, Altishahi shall be free’ 
All that remains to be noted is that, while contact with 
the fanaticism of Trans 0x1 ana had thus kept Altishahr 
seething in perpetual war and anarchy, proximity to 
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the civilisation of China had saved the eastern towns 
from pai ticipation in the same miseries. East of Aksn 
the influence of the Khwajds diminished, and east of 
Kucha it ceased entirely, so that not the Tungdms 
only but the Muhammadans generally of Karashai, 
Turfan, and Khamil seived actively with the Im- 
perial tioops engaged m the pacification of the Six 
Cities 

This imperfect sketch of previous events in Eastern 
Turkistdn will perhaps suffice to give the readei some 
idea of the relative position of parties in the province, 
about the middle of 1864, when the wave of Tungdm 
insurrection swept in from the Desert of Gobi There 
were the Chinese in military possession, with a foice of 
about 14,000 men , there were the Tunginis, foiming 
a large and hitherto staunch portion of the Chinese 
garrison ; and there were the native non-Tungdm 
Muhammadans (Usbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and others), 
who in the eastern districts identified their interests with 
the Tungdms, but who in Altishahr held Chinese and 
Tungdms in equal abomination, and sighed foi a return 
of tlie Khwdjds from their exile in Kokand 

On the arrival at Kucha of the Tungdms, who 
had been despatched from Uramchi to laise Eastern 
Turkistdn, their clansmen of the Chinese ganison at 
once fraternised with them and mutinied The other 
Muhammadan residents joined the Tungdms ; and the 
Chinese, powerless to resist the combination, all had their 
throats cut The triumphant Muslims then elected a 
Khwdjd, named Rashud-ud-dfn, of great local sanctity, 
to be theu ruler , and under his direction they rapidly 
obtained possession of Aksu, Ush- turfan, and Lai 
Masjid Rashud-ud-din’s next blow was to have fallen 
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on Y drkand, the seat of the local government of the 
southern circuit of Ih The Manchu governor, how- 
ever, precipitated events at that place by the very 
measures lie took to counteract the move By largesses 
and yet more liberal promises he induced his Tungdm 
soldiers, through their priests the Imdms, to swear 
solemnly on the Kurin that they would stand by their 
colours to the death They observed the oath for three 
whole days, but, on the 24th July, 1864, they mutinied, 
broke open the jail, released the prisoners, and plundered 
all the dwellings of the Chinese civil population Next 
day they proclaimed a Holy War against the infidel ; a 
device which secured them the co-opeiation of every 
Muslim in Ydrkand The Chinese troops had now to 
retire within then fortifications and submit to a siege 
Scarcely had this result been attained at Y drkand, before 
the same antagonistic elements came into collision at 
Kashgar. Here too the Chinese took the initiative, 
though by a sterner process than that which had failed 
so signally at the capital The Manchu commandant of 
Kashgar invited jthe Tunginis to a feast in his fort, 
they came, and as they unsuspectingly sat at meat, a 
volley of musketry was poured into them from all sides , 
of the seven hundred men who were in this doomed 
assembly, fifty only are said to have made good their 
escape Instantly the Musalmdns of the city flew to 
arms, with a cry for vengeance , and the Chinese, like 
their compatriots at Yarkand, found themselves belea- 
guered within their own citadel Almost at the same 
time a similar tragedy was enacted at Khoten , the 
Chinese began by massacring a number of lungdnis, 
and the Muhammadan citizens retaliated with vigour , but 
m this instance no fortifications availed to save the 
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Chinese fiom immediate rum , they wcic blotted out of 
Khoten, and a native piiest, named Hdjf Hablbulld, 
was elected to rule in their stead Soon afterwards 
Rashud-ud-dln’s pi cparations at Kucha foi an advance 
on Ydrkand were complete , and on the 30th September 
he despatched a force of 7,000 hoi sc and foot and 250 
camel-guns to aid the revolted Ydikanths in piessing 
the siege of the fort The Chinese defended themselves 
with the courage of despair , but famine ancl undei mined 
ramparts soon lendered fuither resistance hopeless , then 
they fired their magazine, and anticipated in flames of 
their own creation the certain death which awaited them 
from the foe 

The foit of Kashgar was now the last place in which 
a vestige of the Chinese power remained. While its 
fate still hung in the balance, Buzuig Khdn Khwdjd from 
Kokand rode into the streets of the city with a following 
of 500 men, chiefly Kirghizes and Kipchaks At last 
the Tiuks had got their long-looked-foi deliverer among 
them, and they hailed him as their rightful prince with 
acclamations But, alas for the nusdiKiction of popular 
regard, not Charles Stuai t nor Louis le Desird ever so 
disappointed the hopes of then enthusiastic partisans! 
Buzurg Khdn proved a worthless debauchee, who, be- 
fore many weeks were over, was content that the buiden 
of princely duties should be transfened to an officer of 
his own staff, Yakub Beg Of a very different stamp 
was this new ruler of ICashgai By birth a Tajik, and 
a subject of Kokand, lie had for many years played 
a conspicuous part m the stormy politics of his native 
Khanate. The deed for which he hitherto had been 
best known, would in Em ope have covered his name 
with hopeless dishonour, but the moral sense of Cential 
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Asia is less nice, and he, who m 1847, as commandant 
of Ale Masjid, had accepted Russian gold in exchange 
for a portion of the territor) committed to his charge, 
still letained among his countrymen a reputation for 
exceptionally fair dealing Brave, energetic, and open- 
handed, he was popular with his brothei -chieftains, and 
beloved by his own retainers. At the time to which our 
story relates he held the rank of Kushbegi, or com- 
mander-in-chief of the Kokand forces , but, as Kokand 
existed only on the suffei ance of Russian generals, his 
instincts had rightly taught him that even a subordinate 
share in Biwurg Khan’s venture across the Bolor offered 
a finer field for his ability and ambition than any that was 
open to him at home 

Meanwhile famine was effectually doing its work 
within the fort of Kashgar By March 1865 two thou- 
sand Chinese had died of starvation The remainder 
of the garrison then foi the most part committed sui- 
cide, and Yakub Kiishbegi became master of the fort 
with little difficulty So fell, after a century of con- 
tinuous dommiott, the Chinese power in Eastern Tur- 
ktstdn. 

But the Musalmdns who, in one form or another, 
had now succeeded to the supremacy, were far from 
being a united 01 harmonious body Rashud-ucl-dfn 
in the east, HabibulU in the south, and Yakub 
Kushbegi in the west, each represented a separate 
faction At Kucha, Aksu, and Ydrkand the pi evading 
influence was Tungdm At Khoten, Habibulld, as the 
weakest of the paities, sincerely desired, but was not 
likely to enjoy, a life of quiet isolation , already he had 
been obliged to fight a pitched battle in defence of Ins 
territory against a wanton invasion of Tungdms fiom 
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Ydrkand And lastly, Yakub KiSshbegi at Kashgar, 
though constantly thiealened with dcstiuclion fiom the 
local mtngues of llval competitois foi powei, was not the 
man to be content with the possession of a single town- 
ship Thus the conclusion to which events manifestly 
tended was a struggle for mastery between the Tun- 
gdnis of Rasluid-ud-dfn and the Kokandi adventiuers 
under Yakub Kushbegi ; Khotcn meanwhile endeavour- 
ing to keep aloof from eithei side, but destined to be ab- 
sorbed by whichever should prove the winnei 

1 he contest that ensued was sharply fought out, but 
we spare our readers a recital of the varying fortunes 
of the combatants. The issue was still doubtful, and 
Habibulld was consequently still unmolested, when, in 
1865, Khoten was visited by a Euiopcan traveller the 
first (excepting Adolphe Schlagentweit, who never lived 
to tell the tale) that had been seen theie foi centimes 
We allude, of course, to Mr Johnson, of the Indian 
Trigonometrical Survey. An account of Mr Johnson’s 
journey, and of the incidents that followed it, has been 
already given in a previous page of this volume (51), how, 
while m the execution of his piofessional duties on the 
Kdshmfr border, he received, and upon his own lespon- 
sibihty accepted, an invitation from Khdn Habibulld of 
Khoten, how the Khdn entei tamed him with sufficient 
hospitality, but was stiongly inclined to keep him as a 
hostage for the extraction of money and munitions of war 
from the Indian Government , how, in the end, he let 
him go, and endeavoured to obtain what he wanted 
by the more civilised method of a formal embassy to die 
English Viceioy at Calcutta, and how his hopes were 
blasted by Sir John Lawrence civilly refusing to have 
anything to do with him 
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At length victory inclined decidedly to Yakub Kdsh- 
begi , for m April rS66 he captured Ydrkand from the 
Tungdms He followed up his advantage with ardour, 
and his caiecr eastward was an unbroken success, so 
that by autumn of the following year K ho ten, Ushturfan, 
Aksu, and Kucha had surrendeied to his arms In fact 
Yakub Kiishbegi is at the present time (r868) undisputed 
master of the whole of Altishahr [He has since then 
consolidated his power as Ruler of Eastern Turkistdn ] 

What bearing this result may have on British interests 
m India, we shall presently inquire , but, in the mean- 
time, we may with advantage cast a glance at the cir- 
cumstances connected with the Kiishbegi ’s capture of 
Khoten For there have not been wanting writeis in the 
public journals to sneer at Sir John Lawrence’s pusillani- 
mity in declining to enter into close relations with this 
particular chiefship , and even a responsible and un- 
doubtedly most able Mimstei like Lord Cranborne was at 
one time disposed to look with favour on the proposal of a 
Panjdb official, who volunteered to visit Khoten in search 
of that brilliant •Will-o’-the-wisp, the tiade of Central 
Asia Statesmen can seldom hope to obtain so imme- 
diate and signal a justification of their prudence, as Sir 
John Lawrence has found in the narrative of Habi- 
bulld’s fall, as given by the British Agent at Leh, in a 
despatch dated September 3, 1867, which has been pub- 
lished in the Indian newspapers We prefer therefore 
to give the actual text of the despatch without attempting 
an abridgment 

‘At the cud of last year Yakub Kiishbegi of Ydrkand, 
having first imprisoned the Agent from Khoten, to pi event his 
sending any intelligence, commenced preparations for an advance 
on Khoten The Agent, however, managed to send off a letter 
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bv two of his servants to give warning to the* Kh.tn, but the 
messengers were stopped, end the lotto, found sewn up m a 
shoe Ihe men weic brought hack and shot by the kishbe- 
or dcrs Ihe Agent was then ve.y closely confined and 
guarded , and thieatened with a like fate, if he did not give full 
formation ieg.ud.ng the stiength of IChoten, the number of 
troops, &c , and, to save Ins life, he disclosed cvciythmg he 
ItiSshbegi then, at the beginning of this ye.u, sent a stiong 
fo.ee against Khoten, and lnmself jomed it with, n a march o. 
two of the town Fiom this point he sent off a let ei to the 
ruler HablbullA Kh.tn, expressive of his fucndly feelings, and 
desne to establish amicable relations between the two 
countries, as they weie neighbours and of the same faith, and 
begging the KhAn to come out and meet him that he might 
enfei into an alliance Habfbulli at first refused, but, after 
much pressing, and receiving many assuiances of fncndship and 
Seem he aSented and went out to the YArkand camp with 
one of his sons and a few followers He was icce.ved with every 
mark of friendship and honour, and well feasted and entertained, 
but in the night he and all his followers wc.e made p.isonois, 
and his signet-ring removed , and the next day a lotto. was sent 
to IChoten, signed with the Khin’s seal, directing all the chief 
officers and othci men of influence to come out and pay their 
icsoects to the YAikand ruler, with whom a friendly alliance 
had lust been foimcd Many of the officers and others obeyed 
the summons, and, as they left Khoten by one load, a large 
force ivas sent against it by another And, tlic.c being no one 
to take the command and give ordcis, the place was quickly 
taken and a large number of the gauison slain Ihe Kush- 
besi then entered, and seemed a very large tieasure m gold 
and silver , and, after appointing one of his own officers governor, 
he returned to Ydrkand When leaving, he gave all the women 
of the Khin's harem to his chief officers and followcis but these 
women, having formed a plot among themselves, and seizing the 
opportunity when their new husbands were unaimcd and unpre- 
pared, attacked and killed many of them Who., the Kushbcg. 
lieaid of this, he at once oidered HabfbullA ICliAn, an old mail 
of more than eighty years, and Ills son to be shot.’ 

Now, supposing that Sir John Lawience, in defcience 
• to the popular cry for the extension of Indian tiade in 
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Cential Asia, should have allowed the English officei 
above mentioned to proceed on his volunteer journey to 
IChoten, what, it may be asked, would have been that 
officei ’s fate ? We think we may leply that, even if he 
had not been cut off before reaching Khoten at all, he 
must, upon arriving there, eithei have pen shed in that 
city amid the tumult of Hab/bulld’s downfall, or have 
been carried off captive to Ydrkand, where England, for 
all her length of arm, would have then been powerless 
either to lescue or to avenge him With this diffeicncc, 
and it is one that would have been most damaging to the 
national prestige, we should have had a second Abyssinia 
111 Eastern Turkistdn, another Theodore 111 Yakub 
Kushbegi. Taught this by lesson, we trust that for 
some tune to come the British public may hear no more 
of that premature agitation, which, in pursuit of doubt- 
ful advantages, clamours for the despatch of English 
officers among the untried and ill-consolidated states 
of Central Asia Were England at war with Russia, 
and were it necessary for the prosecution of the war 
that English gold>and English lives should be staked 
in organising hordes of Usbegs and Tungdn/s for 
guerilla warfare against the enemy, our money and our 
lives might doubtless be lavished in the country , but he 
who, as matters now stand (1867), talks of English em- 
bassies to Ydrkand or to Khoten, is an enemy to his 
country 1 This is strong language, we admit, but it 
cannot be wholly uncalled for, when a recent writer in 
a well-infoimed English journal charges the Indian 
Government with 1 inexcusable apathy' in neglecting to 

1 fhis was written in 1867, and was at that time true Since then the 
Ktishbegi has firmly consolidated his power The expediency of holding 
diplomatic intercourse with him has been reconsidered, and has been decided 
111 the .affirmatn e — W W H 

Q 
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establish consuls in the cities of Eastern Tuikistdn 1 
Apathy theie cciUmly is not, eithci lor commeicial and 
political puiposcs, or towaids puicly scientific ends 
Sir John Lawrence refuses to send English officers 
wheie then mere appeal once might lie a signal for 
their detention (1867) , but he obtains all the intel- 
ligence he requires by the systematic despatch into the 
same countries of natives of India, specially tiained foi 
inquiry, and handsomely 1 enumerated foi then pains 
And, if proof were wanted of the efficiency of this 
agency, wc might point to the valuable geographical 
information acquued by a Pancht who, under Captain 
Montgomerie’s instructions, lecently journeyed fiom India 
vid the Mdnsarowar Lake to Lhassa. 

Reverting now to the actual position of affairs in 
Altishahr, and the extent to which Biitish inteicsts may 
be affected by the succession of a wild captain of ficc- 
lances to the dominion of the Chinese, we can only say 
that the Kdshbegi’s lule is of altogethei too lecent a 
growth to admit of any opinion being formed as to the 
qualities it will display (1867) Hitherto he has had work 
enough to win his kingdom at the point of the sword ; 
and now that it is fully won, whcthei lie will succeed m 
keeping it, and, if so, how he will govern it, lcmam to be 
seen Upon these doubts hangs the futiiie as well of 
Russian policy as of British trade 

1 This writer in the same sentence denounces the Indian Government for 
sinulai neglect at Lch, and also for permitting the Rrtj'l of Kashmir to block 
the course of trade by monsti ous exactions at the frontier, whcieas the fact 
is that so far back as in 1864 the Malutrtj-t. was constiaincd to make laigc 
reductions in his customs duties, and that there already is a consul at Lch, 
sent there for the special puipose of seeing that the terms of the lcduccd 
tariff of 1864, are strictly adhered to by the MaMriijit’s officials The true 
cause of the depressed state of trade at Lch is the disturbed condition of the 
country on the other side of the Kdrdkoram range (1867) 
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If the Kiishbegi be, as we are disposed to believe, 
not a mere soldier of fortune, but something of a states- 
man also, the first use he will make of the consolidation 
of his conquests will be to resuscitate the trade which 
recent wars ai)d tumults have all but extinguished in 
Eastern Turkistdn Most probably it will be beyond 
his power to reopen commerce with China through 
the country occupied by the revolted Tungdnls , but 
China’s difficulty ought, in this instance, to be India’s 
opportunity With the Kdshbegi’s leave, India should 
be able to supply most of the ai tides for which Tartary 
has hitheito depended on the Chinese, and other goods 
besides Already there is one Indian staple which is in 
urgent demand thioughout all the Turkistans, Eastern, 
Western, and Russian , and that is tea The Tiiiks 
cannot live without tea , not only do they use it as a 
beverage at meals, but one person may not receive a 
private visit from another, nor a chief give audience to 
his retameis in public darbdr, without tea being offered 
to the guests and freely consumed by all present Thus 
if our planters of" the Himdlayas would only take the 
tiouble to ascertain and imitate the particulai appearance, 
Whether brick-shaped or blue-glazed, which Chinese tea 
has hitherto borne in the Tuikish bazaais, they ought to 
find at Leh a splendid market for the commodity which 
has caused so much disappointment to Indian speculators 
(1867) Recently we heard of a single tea-district in the 
North-west Provinces expoiting Lea into Central Asia to 
the value of 1 5,000/ It will easily therefore be under- 
stood that the Indian Government scans the prospects of 
a revival of the caravan trade across the Kdrdkoiam Pass 
with considerable solicitude 

Still more nairowly are the Russians on the Sir- 

Q2 
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Dana watching the movements of the Krtshbc^i m 
lespect to the 1 c-opening of tin flic ovci the Teiektm 
Pass Then fionlier at Namangam is only about 160 
miles fiom the foot of the pass , they aic indignant at the 
loss of their ancient commerce with China by this loule; 
and, though they cannot but admit that the moi c distant 
Tungdnfs on the bordeis of Kansu, or within that pro- 
vince, are the principal cause of the misfortune, they 
are not likely to overlook any obstructions to their 
mercantile enteipnse which Ydkub Kiishbcgi may offci 
in Altishahr, close to their own outposts If the Kush- 
begi is a wise man, he will do his utmost to conciliate 
Russian sentiments on this score But tliei e are rumoiu s 
afloat that he is diffeiently inclined (1867) It is said that 
he has sent emissaries to the couits of Kokand and 
Bokhaia and to the Tungdnfs at Kulja, m view to the 
formation of a league hostile to Russia This is very likely 
false The substratum of truth, however, appeals to 
be that m Altishahr, as in every othei part of Central 
Asia, including Afghdmstdn, a geneial feeling has ansen, 
and day by day gains ground, of antagonism to Russia, 
as an aggiessor from whom much is to be feaied, and of 
inclination towards England, as a power content to remain 
withm her own limits The time may come when this 
feeling will be of incalculable value to us , and we owe 
its existence to that determined policy of non-intei vention 
which among certain critics of Sir John Lawrence’s policy 
is his capital offence Meantime, if Ydkub Ki'ishbegi 
should be imprudent enough to give umbrage to General 
Kaufmann, the newly-appointed Govemoi-Gencial of Rus- 
sian Turkistdn (1867), events may be precipitated which, 
upon present chances, are not immediately to be expected 
In the end no doubt Altishahi will be absoibed into the 
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Noithei n Enipue, and it piobably will be the fortune of the 
Kdrdkoiam mountains to form the fust common boundaiy 
the woild may evei see between the dominions of Old 
England and Holy Russia But on the whole, wc doubt 
whcthci the next move of the Russian foices m this 
quartei will be acioss the Teieklin Pass An advance 
fiom Foit Vcinoe foi the suppicssion of the Tun- 
gdnfs about Kulja appeals a much nearer contingency , 
and, since the command of Dzungaria would enable the 
Russians to leach Khannl and the trade beyond, almost 
as effectually as they could from Eastern Turkistdn, it is 
possible that, with the accomplishment of that object, 
they might cease to take all the interest they at present 
certainly do in the affaus of the Six Cities But, what- 
ever may be the com sc of events, whcthei to acccleiatc 
or to letard the southwmd pi ogress of the Russians, we 
look forwaul to their ultimate occupation of Eastern 
Tuikistiin without any appiehcnsion Oui trade can- 
not suflei , foi it is impossible that the system of protec- 
tive duties should be much longer maintained at St 
Petersburg, and as for the sccuiily of the Indian Empue, 
even the wildest of Russophobists has not yet conceived 
the possibility of an invasion by way of the Kdidkoram. 

Our task is done We have endeavoured, so far as 
our fiagmcntaiy materials permit, to throw light upon a 
pait of the woild rcgai ding which Europe possesses very 
scanty information, and to trace over an enormous extent 
of frontier the progiess of a famous empue’s decline 
What effect the events wc have levicwcd may produce 
on the ccnUal fabiic of Manchu powci wc leave to olheis 
to delineate The lcsull pci haps will be small, for the 
moibid condition of the cxtiemiUcs is, in this case, less ,1 
potential cause of futuie disastei than a mcie symptom of 
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A Russian envoy was sent to Eastern Turkistdn in the 
spnng of 1872 to complete a commercial tieaty, and since 
then an embassy under Baron Kaulbais to the Amfr has 
lemoved foimer causes of suspicion, and established 
friendly relations In the same yeai, the Atdlik Ghdz/, 
01 luler of Eastern Turkistdn, despatched an envoy to 
India He reached there in 1873 His first object was to 
obtain the Viceioy’s consent to a British envoy leturmng 
with him to Turkistdn, with a view to forming a com- 
mercial tieaty His second object was to visit Constan- 
tinople and to obtain from the Sultdn a recognition of his 
master as Defender of the Faith He succeeded in both 
his objects It is now understood that the Atdlik Ghdzi 
is de jure as well as de facto the great Muhummadan 
Chief of Ccntial Asia In the summer of 1873 the Atdlik 
Ghd7l’s envoy icturncd to India fiom Constantinople, 
and was accompanied to Eastern Turkistdn by a British 
envoy, Mr Douglas Foisylh, C.B , of the India Civil 
Service Mr Forsyth, now Sir Douglas Foisyth, was 
peculiarly welcome to the Atdlik Ghdzi, as he had already 
visited Tuikistdn m 1870 He has been received with the 
utmost cordiality, and has now brought his mission to a 
successful close 

While these sheets were passing through the press 
(Maich, 1S74) the treaty framed by Mi Forsyth and the 
Atdlik Ghdzi ai rived in India As it forms the final 
lesult of the senes of events described in the above essay, 
I reproduce it in full at the end of this Note But, before 
doing so, it may be well to explain the actual position of 
the Atdlik Glidzf in his own dominions, and to state the 
evidence showing that he is, in leality, the de facto lulci 
I shall quote fii st a shoit passage which the Edinburgh 
Revicwci cites fiom the Russian envoy, Captain Reinthal. 
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To this, will be added the description of the picscnL state 
of affairs in Tuihistan, which the wnlci m the Apul 
number (1874) of the Edmbui qh Review gives Ex- 
tiacts fiom a recent letter of Mi l'Oisyth, the Ihitish 
envoy, now on his way back fiom TurkislAn, will con- 
clude the senes of quotations 

Captain Reinthal, the Russian envoy, wiites thus — 

‘To all appeal ancc, YAkub Beg wields an unlimited power 
111 his dominions He cnteis into cvciy detail of admmislialion 
and sits all day receiving reports, issuing 01 das, and con finning 
sentences of death Tlicic is not the least foim of tual Theft 
is punishable by hanging , even a simple accusation secuung 
the sentence of death The nooses ncvci swing idly on the 
gallows Infoimation against individuals is the gicat fcatuic in 
the administration of Kashgaiia All cicatuics living in Jet is- 
hahr, as well as all pnvate property, are the belongings of YAkub 
Beg, who disposes of them as he pleases foi his own pcisonal 
benefit or foi the good of the state ' 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, in April, 1874, thus s 11 in- 
itialises the evidence which he has collected fiom English 
and Russian sources — 

‘ Eastern Turkistdn is now ruled by thp, AtAlik Glniz/ in an 
austere manner, which befits Ins title as Protector and Champion 
of the Faith ElAm is enforced with a stuct adherence to oilho- 
dox Sunni observances, conti astmg foicibly with the lax ness 
that pi evaded during the toleiant rule of the Chinese At the 
hours of morning and evening prayer, functional its duly aimed 
with sticks, as in Bokhdrd, now sweep the laggaids into the 
mosques Idolatcis aie not allowed to ndc 01 to wear tuibans, 
those puvileges being leserved foi the faithful , and the At Alik 
Ghdzl has prohibited, as contrary to Sunni law, a practice pre- 
valent m and befoie the days of Marco Polo — that of tcmpoiary 
marnagcs between visitors and the women of the countiy, lasting 
only so long as the visit lasts He is, himself, completely un- 
educated— a mere tioopci, as lie often styles himself, but knows 
the spell which religious teachcis can cxcicisc, and assigns a 
great part of the revenue of the country for then maintenance 
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lie keeps them, however, m then place, no less than his otlici 
subjects, and peimits on then pait no mtcrfcicncc with his 
worldly policy Indeed, he seldom lesorts to anyone for counsel, 
with the exception — and that only an occasional exception — of 
old Kokand! fi lends — Muhammad Sunnus, the Governoi of 
YAikand, and Sayyid Yakub, the late Envoy to India and 
Constantinople Almost cvciy offence of any gravity — and 
even a light offence, if lcpcatcd — is punished by death, and, 
during the early days of his rule, the gallows were raiciy empty 
It is needless to add that the anarchy which preceded his use to 
power has entuely disappeared , and Mi Shawhas told us that 
a man who saw a bag of silver ingots lying on the loadsidc 
would immediately run over to the otliei side, foi feai of being 
supposed to have designs upon it The administration appears 
to be as impartially just as it is Draconic, and the people do not 
suffer from what they would regard as oppicssion The taxes 
do not diffei maternity fiom what they wcic in Chinese times , 
a tenth of the pioducc of the land being taken paitly in kind, 
paitly m cash, while heidsmen conti lbute each ycai a fortieth of 
their stock, and mci chants a fortieth on their sales The officials 
arc not paid 111 cash, but by the assignment of the revenue fiom 
a village, a group of villages, oi even a fi actional share m a 
village , and fiom this they support both themselves and their 
following Thus, a tenth shaie of the pioducc from the distuct 
of Kaigalik (on the way to Yibkand fiom the south) is devoted 
to the support of the Govemoi of YAikand, who, with it, main- 
tains a mighty table, wheicat each day, in tiue Spaitan fashion, 
he sits down to meat with all but the menial employes of the 
administration It is tiue that, besides these legulai taxes, the 
people have to make presents of hoises and various articles that 
arc needed by the officials , that the bales of merchants arc 
examined, and any article which pleases the Atdlik Ghdzl or the 
officials is taken fiom them at a price which, though not unfair, 
is fixed arbitiauly , and that no man physically capable is held 
exempt from service m the field But none of these demands 
are lepugnant to the notions of a primitive Asiatic people , and 
as the eye of the master is cvciywhcic, and extortion on the 
part of an official is mercilessly punished, that class is not able 
to abuse its powci s Ihcic is, again, little ficcdom of action, 
and the people die all kept 111 a state of piofound awe, no man 
ventuung to discuss any matter m the most distant way con- 
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ncctccl with the Government, foi feat of his woicts being repotted 
to the official spies, and his life being taken in consequence , 
but that, again, is quite in accoi dance with the Asiatic idea of a 
strict and even of a just ad m initiation Such admmistiations 
have, m fact, not been unfrequent in Onental histoiy, and have, 
while they lasted, foimcd bright exceptions to the monotonous 
story of misrule , but, as was to be expected, no sootici was the 
master, whose vigilance had kept the whole artificial sliuctiuc 111 
piopcr order, succeeded by anothei, who picfcucd ease to toil, 
than the instillments of ordci became only engines of organised 
oppression As yet, however, the only part of the AtAlik GhA/fs 
policy which stus up actual complaint is the extent to which all 
offices of trust arc given to Kokandfs, and that must be viewed 
as a natural precaution Kokandfs, too, foim the most valued 
constituent of lus aimy, the total stiength of which was, foui 
years ago, estimated at 20,000 men, with 70 pieces of oidnance, 
cast, some by immigrants from the Muhammadan poitions of 
Asiatic Russia, some by H indust An fs Since then, the neces- 
sities of his war with the TungAnfs of the north-east have 
doubtless caused a consumable increase in his fo ice A huge 
portion of it, even now, consists of TungAnfs, whom he has lately 
begun to pay in money, as they weic paid in Chinese times, 
while the otheis are paid in kind, as in Kokand Then dull is 
still very rude , and, as is usual m Asiatic ainnes, the object 
mainly held in view is to produce as noisy a fire as possible, 
without much regard to aim ' 

Mr Forsyth, the British envoy to Eastern TurkistAn, 
writes on the 2nd Februaiy, 1874, from Kashgai — 

'In forwaiding the Tieaty of Commerce just concluded with 
His Highness the Amfr of Kashgai and YArkand, I wish to 
offer some remarks on the prospects of tiade between India 
and Eastern TurkistAn, 1 egardmg which veiy widely divergent 
opinions are held , one class holding the belief that the people 
of this country aie much below the 01 dinary Hindu 111 the scale 
of civilisation, and that the difficulties of the HimAlayau loutc 
must ever prove a barnei to extensive tiade , the other class 
going to the opposite extieme, and cncouiaging the British 
manufacture! s to believe that the conclusion of a tieaty is only 
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necessary to enable them to ship loads of bales consigned to 
the Yirkand and Kasbgai maikcts, 

‘ The ti uth lies in the mean between these two extremes , 
and whilst those who dcpicciatc the impoitancc of the trade arc 
piobably not thoioughly acquainted with the subject, on the 
othci hand, it would ceitamly save the more sanguine class fiom 
disappointment if, bcfoic despatching their goods, they weighed 
well the following facts — 

‘What stukes cveiy Englishman who has visited the Amir’s 
dominions is the very comfoi table condition of the people, and 
the degree of civilisation they have attained, considcung then 
entile want of contact hitherto with European nations They 
are mdustiious, peaceful, and, as a ude, lemailcably intelligent 
and very energetic, and would be quick to appreciate and adopt 
all the advantages offered by European science 

‘Russian and English goods arc cageily sought, and though 
theic aic certain picjudiccs of lcligion against clothes figured 
with the resemblances of animal life, there are no such caste 
difficulties to be ovcicomc as arc to this day to be met with m 
India 

‘ The population is much scantier than we had been led to 
expect, and theic is much moic land available foi cultivation 
and capable of irrigation by the numcious canals and sticams 
than there arc hands for in fact, the pi 0I1 fie crops now laiscd 
would feed many more mouths than tlieie arc at present 
Sheep and fowls an? abundant, cows are not quite so plentiful 
The disturbances of late years have, of course, much to do with 
the scantiness of the population, as may be seen in the undue 
pioportion of females to males This would prove an obstacle 
to a speedy development of trade on a large scale , but it is an 
evil which a few years of peace and good-will will soon lcmcdy 
Alieady the population in the cities of Ydrkand and Itashgai is 
on the increase, and every wheie that we have liavclled theic 
is the appearance of a thriving people The bazaais aic well 
filled, tiade is brisk, houses arc springing up on all sides, and 
poverty is said to be on the dcciease, so that on this head I can 
speak confidently Time and peace only aie necessary foi the 
pioduction of a laigc demand for ncccssaitcs and luxuries 

'The next gicat chawback is the want of propci cuirency, m 
consequence of which all commercial tiansaclions have to be 
earned on more or less by barter It is the intention of the 
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Amir to introduce a silvu coinage, until ninth has been fully 
established, mcichants must content themselves with taking 
gold-dust, felts, shawls, wool, chains, carpets, &c, in exchange 
for their I* uropcan goods If vciy laigc consignments of Mi itish 
manufactuies came ovei, the nnpoitu would peihaps find the 
maiket swamped by consignments fiom the Russian side, and 
they might have difficulty in getting loads m exchange winch 
would fetch any fan price in the Indian maihcts 

'The next obstacle is the road ovei the Himalayas At 
picscnt mules and pomes aie the only beasts of bui den em- 
ployed , and though the load by Kulu and the Bata LAch.l 
lias been rendered practicable for camels, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if Indian camels could stand the gieat cold of the highci 
Himalayas north of Ladakh F01 mules and ponies, the load 
between Lch and Yaikand passes foi days over an inhospitable 
tiact, wheic grass and giam aie not to be found, and it would 
be necessary foi tiadcis to cariy supplies until them, or to lay 
them out at convenient distances Fiom the Yarkand side the 
difficulty of carnage can be met with more successfully, the 
double-humped Bactnan camel is to be had 111 any numbeis, 
and is bied m the Kogyai district These animals aie well 
adapted for crossing the high dcseit plains of the K.iiAkoiam, 
and if Mi. Johnson has been successful in finding a load down 
the Shyok piacticablc all the year lound, tlicic is no icasoii why 
camels should not go with their loads to Lch They have alicady 
gone there with case by the moic circuitous CIiAngchcnmu mute. 

‘The YAikandi ponies fai suipass all otliei animals of then 
kind as beasts of burden, and, foi all animals, the difficulties of 
the mountain loutc will be immediately 1 educed by the opening 
out of the Kogyai line, by which one low easy pass is substituted 
for the high and troublesome Sugefc and Sanju passes, and the 
journey will be shortened by three days The question of the 
best lme thioughout to be adopted must be leserved foi dis- 
cussion when all the information icquisite for forming an opinion 
has been collected But it may be assumed at once that the 
Kogyar route between Aktagh and YAikand will ceitamly be 
adopted, and if so, then mules fiom the plains of the PanjAb can, 
without any gieat risk, make the journey to Yaikand Last 
year they came across the Sugcl pass as fai as ShAhidullA, 01 
close to that place, so that they could certainly have ciosscd the 
easier pass to Kogyar, and then would have 1 cached the* plains 
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ofYAikand As lcgardstlic Lad Ale h and KAshmft pomes as a 
means of carnage, the stock is not neatly sufficient for the ic- 
quircmcnts of the tiadc as it is at present , and it is not likely 
that they will incicasc to any extent, and I look to YAi kand for 
the supply of carnage 

‘ Anothei supposed obstacle to 0111 tiadc is the competition 
of Russia Undoubtedly Russian goods have obtained the chief 
place m the ba?aais of Eastern TurkistAn, and the road between 
Kashgar and Russian tern tones ofifeis none of the gicat diffi- 
culties to be met with on the LadAhh route But it is, I believe, 
a fact that English goods can be conveyed at a cheaper late 
through India and ovei the ICAiAkoram than through Russia to 
Kashgcii English goods undci Russian covcis are sold hcie, 
which shows that our manufactuies do somehow or othci find 
then way into this countiy Russian chint/cs have a large sale 
hcie , but companng puces, I find that supcuoi English clunt/cs 
could be sold at a much lowci figuie, and still leave the 1111 
poi tei a handsome maigin of piofit At picsent, the few Indian 
tiadus who come ovei with ven hues consider they have not 
done well if they do not clcai 75 01 80 per cent piofit Unless, 
then, the Russian merchants make the same late of profit, it is 
elcai that English goods ought to hold lhar own, to say the 
least, against all others 

'It may pci haps appeal at fiist sight that I have little faith 
m the elasticity of the trade which I am specially empowered 
to foster by treaties and other facilities But this is veiy far 
fiorn the fact, though I believe I am consulting the real mtciests 
of our Butish merchants and of Eastern TuikistAn m putting all 
the cm cumstanccs of the ease in a cleai light 

'That the trade is capable of expansion experience has 
proved When the subject was fiist brought to Lord Lawrence’s 
notice 111 1S66, the total amount of annual exports and imports 
at Lch did not exceed one ldkh (10,000/), and VVarfr Goshdon, 
whose opinion was sought by the then Viceroy, was consulted 
to have overshot the maikwhcn he suggested a possible increase 
to ten lAkhs (100,000/) pci annum Fiomthc it turns published 
by the Supicmc Government, we find that within five ycais 
fifteen klkhs (150,000/) have been passed, and as the obstacles 
to which I have alluded to aic giadually icmovcd, the expansion 
of commerce 111 this duection may spicad to a very laigc extent 
But if British mei chants try to act 111 defiance of all piudcncc, 
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ancl without piopcr auangcmcnts, they arc sure to meet with 
disappointment, and will cause discouiagcmcnl to otheis 

*1 am led to offci these lemaihs by the icccipt of a IlUu 
from a gentleman who signs himself ‘Dnectoi of .1 Company foi 
Tiading with Eastern Tuikistan/in which lie informs me that lie 
pui poses leaving the Panj.tb on the 20th of May next with 600 
loads of mcichandisc, valued at thiec lAkhs of lupees, and he 
requests me to oidci supplies foi his annuals to be laid out on 
the load between Leh ancl Y Ark and 

* It is not for me to offer him advice, and the idea of laying 
out supplies for him alone is of course not to be entertained , 
but as other mei chants may be disposed to follow his example, 
I think they would do well to pondci ovci the facts I have put 
foilh 111 this lcttei llicre is wisdom 111 piocccdmg by degiccs, 
and not putting too gicat a stiain on a gi owing stiucluic 

‘ Expci lencc tells me that to convey 300 loads fioin the 
PanjAb to Ydrkand reqimcs an immense amount of foiethought 
and arrangement, as well as a considerable expend 1 Lure, without 
which disaster would have been inevitable ui crossing from Leh 
to YAikand 

' Up to Leh the difficulties of supplies ave fai less, and each 
year will decrease In couise of time I hope the MahArAjA on 
his side, and the Amfr on the other, may be induced to arrange 
for supply houses at convenient distances , and, possibly, by 
judicious planting, grass and wood may be 1 eared on some parts 
of the load , but till some such facilities aie a Abided, I should 
think small consignments would be moic likely to be successful, 
and the establishment of a market at Leh will give piobably a 
good impetus to the completion of the desned airangcmcnts 

‘A mule or pony ought not to be compelled to cany moic 
than. 225 lbs, 01 2 cwt, and spate animals in the pioporlion of 
5 pei cent should be taken The hue of a pony or mule fiom 
the PanjAb to Ydrkand is Rs 70, 01 7/ The number of stages 
13 75 

‘ Goods consigned from England for the Ydrkand maikct 
should be packed in bales of 1 cwt each, wrapped in skins 01 
other stout mateual to lesisl damp, as well as the thorny 
bushes m the valleys, which arc very dcstiuctivc Spare pony 
01 mule shoes at the rate of three sets per animal .should bo 
taken, and it is advisable to have amongst one's followois one 
or more men who can do famer's work 
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4 In selecting goods for the YAikand market, patterns with 
figures of buds or animals should be eschewed, stupes find 
moic favoui than checks , high coiouis aic much picfonccl by 
the people hcic , black is not at all approved , tweeds arc not 
appi eciatcd. Bnght chintzes, and all kinds of cotton goods 
arc m gicat demand, though a common kind of cotton cloth 
is largely manufactured at Khoten, and is even exported to 
Kokand All goods should be of the best quality, good prices 
being readily paid for fine cloth, wheieas inferior cloths and sized 
piece goods, though even low pi Iced, arc not in favour 

4 Having alluded to the fans in Asia, I may give facts as the 
result of my observation which appear to account for their 
extensive use, and affoid at the same tune an insight into the 
charactci of the people Thcie aie not many large towns in 
Eastern TiukistAn, or villages of any si/c, such as are to be 
found m India, but the cultivated poition of the country is 
studded with scpaialc farms and homesteads, many hundreds 
foinung a kind of cnclc, oi what in India would be called 
patganA 

‘As there is no village ba/aai, such as we undci stand in 
India, m ordoi to supply then wants, a custom has giown up of 
holding weekly markets at different spots in the paigami Thus, 
as we passed along fiom Sanju to Kashgai, we came across 
many places called Ekshumbd, oi DoshumbA Bazaar, t c , held 
on Sunday or Monday, and so on Heie, for instance, within a 
radius of twenty-five miles, Iliac is a bazaar held at one place 
oi anothei every day in the week except Friday, to which the 
peasantry flock with their sheep, fowls, cotton clothes, boots, 
and other articles of daily consumption oi lcquirement Even 
in the laigc cities one day m the week is devoted to the bazaar, 
when the chief business seems to be transacted Frequently, 
when I have had occasion to send to the city of Kashgar foi 
an aiticle, I have been told that it will not be piocurable till 
Thin sday, the maiket day 

‘ It is haidly necessary foi me to do more than point to the 
peace and sccunty to propci ty which all this betokens , when a 
pcasantiy can live thus unpiotcctcd in solitary fauns oi in small 
hamlets, tliLrc must be little fcai of robbers or of violent crime 
No need here evidently foi enclosing themselves within walled 
towns, oi for the erection of foits, foi protection fiom internal 
commotions 1 hough tlieie is no Aims’ Act in the coimtiy, 
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weapons arc never earned by the people, and the appeal ance 
of arms is a sign that the waiter is employed on duty foi the 
Government 

‘Violent crime is almost unknown, and thefts arc laic r lhe 
Amir has acquucd a ch.uactcr foi excessive seventy because lie 
punished theft with death He is undoubtedly a tuioi to evd- 
doeis, but is acknowledged to be just tn his punishments, and 
the lesult is a complete stoppage of dime lhe pcusanliy ate 
unmolested, and when peaceful industry is thus allowed to tlmvc, 
we may with justice form high expectations of the advancement 
of the people, and be encouiagcd to aid in the wotk of im- 
provements 

‘The country is said to be rich tn mines of coppci, lion, lead, 
and coal, so that by the aid of Euiopcan science and skill, 
macluneiy of all kinds maybe intioduccd, and would be quickly 
appreciated whci c the hands ai c so scarce 1 lie habits of the 
people, too, are all favourable to mdustiy, Instead of each man 
cooking his own food, and thus spending a valuable pait of the 
day in culinary occupation, as is the ease in India, theic aic 
mnumciablc rcstauiants and bakeucs, and bicad and meat pics 
are hawked about the sticcts, and a vciy cheap dmnci is thus 
provided foi the masses 

' In conclusion, there is one point on which any Butish tiadci 
01 traveller purposing to visit this country ought to be informal, 
and which he would do well to bear in mind *1 he people of 
Eastern Tuikistdn, though good-natured, friendly, and hospitable 
to Eiuopcans, own to no lnfcriouty of race, and will not submit 
to be roughly treated They meet Euiopcans with perfect 
politeness, but on terms of equality, and any attempt at hautcui 
or domineering will be quickly and ficiccly lcscnted * 

Treaty between the British Government and ITis 
Highness the Amir Muhammad Ydkub Kh«in, Rulci of 
Kashgar and Ydrkand , signed at Kashgar on the 2nd 
February, 1874, by Mi T Douglas Foisyth, C B , on 
behalf of the Viceioy, and by Sayyid Muhammad Khdn 
Turd on behalf ofc the Amir 

Art I * The high contracting paitics engage that the sub- 
jects of each shall be at liberty to cntei, reside in, tiade with. 
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and pass with thor mcidmndizc and propaty into and thiough 
all paits of tile dominions of the othei, and shall enjoy in such 
dominions all the pnvilegcs and advantages with respect to com- 
ma cc, piotcction, or otherwise, which are 01 may be accoidcd 
to the subjects of such dominions, 01 to the subjects 01 citizens 
of the most favouicd nation. 

Ari II ‘ Mei chants of whatever nationality shall be at 
Iibeity to pass from the temtoiies of the one contracting party 
to the territories of the other with then mcichandizc and pio- 
perty at all times and by any route they please , no restriction 
shall be placed by either contracting paity upon such freedom 
of transit, unless foi urgent political leasons to bo picviously 
communicated to the othei , and such lcstnction shall be with- 
diawn as soon as the necessity foi it is over 

Ari III ‘ European Bntish subjects entering the dominions 
of His Highness the Amh, for purposes of tiade or othei wise, 
must be provided with passports certifying to their nationality 
Unless provided with such passports, they shall not be deemed 
entitled to the benefit of this Treaty 

Art IV ‘On goods impoilcd into British India fiom 
tcrutonesof His Highness the Amh, by any loute ovci the 
Him.Uayan passes which lie to the south of His Highness’ 
dominions, the Bntish Government engages to levy no nnpoit 
duties On goods impoitcd from India into the tei atones of 
His Highness the Amfr, no unpoit duty exceeding per cent 
ad valorem , shall be*lcvied Goods imported as above into the 
dominions of the contracting parties may, subject only to such 
excise icgulations and duties, and to such municipal or town 
legulations and duties as may be applicable to such classes of 
goods generally, be ficely sold by wholesale or retail, and trans- 
ported from one place to another within Bntish India and within 
tlie dominions of His Highness the Amh respectively 

Ari V ‘Merchandize imported from India into the terri- 
tones of His Highness the Amh will not be opened foi exa- 
mination till aruval at tlie place of consignment If any disputes 
should ause as to the value of such goods, the Customs officer, 
or othci officei acting on the part of His Highness the Amir, 
shall be entitled to demand pait of the goods at the 1 ate of one 
in foity in lieu of the payment of duty If the afoiesaid officu 
should object to levy the duty by taking a pot turn of the goods, 
or if the goods should not admit of being so divided, then the 
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point 111 dispute shall be re fence! to two competent poisons, one 
chosen by the afoicsuid oflicu and the olhu by the unpoitu, 
and a valuation of the goods shall be made , and if the' lefctocs 
shall differ in opinion, they shall appoint an ai bill atm whose 
decision shall be final, and the duty shall be' levied nccoiding to 
the value thus established 

ART VI ‘The British Government shall be at libeity to 
appoint a representative at the court of Ills Highness the Amh, 
and to appoint commercial agents suboidinatc to him m any 
towns 01 places considered suitable within Ills Highness’ tci 11- 
tories His Highness the Amh shall be at libeity to appoint 
a lepresentative with the Viceroy and Govcinoi-Gencial of India, 
and to station commeicial agents at any places m Bntish India 
consideied suitable Such representatives shall be entitled to 
the rank and privileges accorded to ambassadois by the law 
of nations, and tile agents shall be entitled to the puvilcgcs of 
consuls of the most favoured nation 

Art VII ‘British subjects shall be at libeity to pui chase, 
sell, 01 hue land, or houses, or depdts for meichandi/e m the 
dominions of His Highness the Amh, and the houses, depdts, 
or other premises of British subjects shall not be foi cibly enteicd 
or searched without the consent of the occupier, unless with the 
cognizance of the Bdtish repiescntative or agent, and m picscncc 
of a person deputed by him 

ART. VIII ‘ The following arrangements ate agiced to foi 
the decision of civil suits and cuminal eases within the lemtoiics 
of His Highness the Amir 111 which Bntish subjects aic con- 
cerned , — 

(a.) * Civil suits 111 which both plaintiff and defendant are 
Butisli subjects, and cuminal eases in which both prosecutor 
and accused are Bntish subjects, or m which the accused is .1 
European British subject mentioned in the 31 d Ailiclc of this 
Treaty* shall be tiled by the British representative 01 one of his 
agents, in the picscnce of an agent appointed by His Highness 
the Amir 

(i 5 ) 4 Civil suits m which one paity is a subject of His High- 
ness the Amir, and the other paity a British subject, shall be 
tried by the Courts of His Highness m the picscnce of the 
British representative or one of his agents, 01 of a pci son ap- 
pointed m that hehalf by such representative or agent 

(0 ‘Criminal cases, m which either piosecntoi or accused is a 
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subject of His Highness the Am(r, shall, except as above other- 
wise piovided, be tried by the courts of His Highness in presence 
of the Butish lcprcscntative oi of one of his agents, 01 of a 
person deputed by the Butish repiesentativc, 01 by one of Ins 
agents 

(d) ( Except as above othenvisc piovided, civil and criminal 
cases, in which one party is a British subject and the other the 
subject of a foreign power, shall, if eithei of the parties is a 
Muhammadan, be tried in the couitsof His Highness , if neither 
party is a Muhammadan, the case may, with consent of the 
parties, be tiled by the British repiesentative or one of his 
agents, m the absence of such consent, by the couits of His 
Highness 

(e) * In any case disposed of by the couits of His Highness 
the Amir, to which a BnUsh subject is party, it shall be com- 
petent to the Butish representative, if he considers that justice 
has not been done, to represent the mattei to His Highness the 
Am/r, who may cause the case to be retried in some other couit 
m the picscncc of the British representative or of one of Ills 
agents, 01 of a poison appointed m that behalf by such repre- 
sentative 01 agent 

Art IX ‘The lights and privileges enjoyed within the 
dominions of His Highness the Am/i, by British subjects under 
this Ticaty, shall extend to the subjects of all Princes and 
States in India in alliance with Hei Majesty the Queen , and if, 
with respect to any such Piincc or State, any other provisions 
relating to this Treaty or to other matters should be considei ed 
desirable, they shall be negotiated through the British Govern- 
ment 

Art X * Every affidavit and other legal document filed or 
deposited m any court established in the i espcctive dominions 
of the high contracting parties, or in the Court of the Joint 
Commissioneis in Laddkh, may be proved by an authenticated 
copy, purporting either to be sealed with the seal of the Court 
to which the original document belongs, or in the event of such 
court having no seal, to be signed by the judge, or by one of the 
judges of the said court 

Art XI 'When a ^ British subject dies m the temtoryof 
Ills Highness the Am/r, his movable and immovable property 
situate therein shall be vested in his heir, executor, administra- 
tor, oi other representative in interest, or (in the absence of such 

R 2 
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representative) in the representative of the- Jli itish Crovunmcnl 
in the aforesaid Umloiy The puson m whom such thnigc 
shall be so vested shall satisfy the chums outstanding against 
the deceased, and shall hold the surplus (if any) foi dislnbution 
among those interested The above provisions, mutatis mutandis^ 
shall apply to the subjects of Ills Highness the Amfi who may 
die m Bntish India 

Art XII ‘If a Hiitish subject residing m the tciutoucs of 
His Highness the Amfi becomes unable to pay his debts, or 
fails to pay any debt within a reasonable time aftei being oidciul 
to do so by any Couit of Justice, the cicditors of such insolvent 
shall be paid out of lus goods and effects , but the Butisli repic- 
sentative shall not lefuse his good offices, if needs be, to ascertain 
if the insolvent has not left m India disposable property which 
might serve to satisfy the said ctcditois, The friendly stipula- 
tions in the piescnt Article shall be lcciprocally obscivcd with 
regard to His Highness’ subjects who trade m India undei the 
protection of the laws * 

It will be observed that the above Treaty not only 
provides for the opening up of commercial iclalions 
between India and Ydrkand, but also for the maintenance 
of ambassadors on the pait of the two Governments 
This is, peihaps, the most important clause (No VI) in 
the whole Tieaty The status assigned is exceptionally 
high, being ‘the rank and pnvileges accoidcd to ambas- 
sadors by the law of nations ’ Hithcito the tuidilions of 
the India Foreign Office have been averse to any title 
higher than that of Envoy, Political Agent, or Resident 

W W H 
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THE RAO OF HUTCH AND HIS BIIA YAD {KINDRED ) » 

f _ 

Properly to appreciate the peculiar character of our 
treaty-relations with Kutch (Kachh), a glance at the 
condition of the country , as it stood before we came in 
contact with it, appeals necessary 

The Jdrejd Rdjputs immigiated into Kutch from Sind 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century a d Over 
the C haunt Rdjputs, who up to that time had been domin- 
ant in the West, they established a speedy mastery ; and 
their sway soon aftei wauls included the ICdthis m the cen- 
tral Districts, and (though with a slighter hold) the Wag- 
heU Rdjputs in the eastern portion called Wdghai The 
title borne by the Chief of the Jdtejds was originally 
Jdm> but since the time of Khengai, who leignecl in 
1 580 A u , it has been Rdo 

Before proceeding further, it appears desirable to de- 
fine the woid lihdydd Etymologicaliyitmeans Brothci*- 
hood The institution which it indicates obtains, more or 
less, among all Rdjput States, and may best be described 
by the following exti acts from T od’s * Rdjasthdn,’ vol 1 , 
pp 173-4 — 

* In all the large estates the Chief must provide for his sons 

1 The following is a Foreign Office note written by Mr Wyllie when 
Undo -Secretary in 1867 It forms one of scver.il pnpcis which Mr 
AUchison, C S I , the Foreign Sccrctaiy, has kindly rendered available to 
me I select it for publication, ns the subject with which it deals lias an 
interest to those who wish loieallj undcistand the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards an impoitnnt class of its feudatories — a class, moreover, with 
icgard to whose ancient system of ftaatp. little has huhcito been placed 
before the English reader — W W II 
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or bi others, accoidmg to his means, and the numbci of imme- 
diate descendants In an estate of sixty to eighty thou s, met 
rupees of annual rent, the second biothci might have a village 
of three to five thousand of lent 11ns lslns jjatumony {lui/ota) 
he besides pushes his fortune at the Couit of Ins Soveicign or 
abroad Juniors share in pioporLion These again subdivide 
and have their little circle of dependants 1 he extent to 

which the sub-division bcfoie mentioned is earned in some of the 
Rdjput States is ruinous to the piotcction and general wetfaic 
of the country It is pursued in some parts until ihcic is 
actually nothing left sufficiently huge to shaio, oi to furnish 
subsistence for one individual , consequently a gicat dcpuvation 
of services to the State ensues But this does not prevail so 
much in the larger principalities as in the isolated tubutaiy 
thdkurits oi lordships scattered ovci the country , as amongst 
the Jdrejas of Kutch, the tribes in ICdthidw.lr, and the small 
independencies of Gujardt boi deling on the great Western 
Rdjput States T 3 ie system in these coimtncs of minute 

sub-division of fiefs is termed Bhdydd^ oi biothcihood, synony- 
mous to the tcnuie by frerage of France , " Give me 

my bat (share),” says the Rdjput, when he attains to man's 
estate, “the bat of the bhdydcl,” the portion of the ficiagc , and 
thus they go on clipping and paring till all arc impoverished 
The divisabihty of the Kutch and Kdtludwdr fie rage, earned 
to the most destiuctive extent, is productive of litigation, crime, 
and misery In this custom and the difficulty of finding 
eiatjds , or dowel s, for then daughters, we have the two chief 
causes of infanticide amongst the Rdjputs, which lion iblc practice 
was not always confined to the female * 

One point among others which this quotation makes 
dear is, that all the members of the Bhdydd are neccssai- 
lly of the same stock as the Chief himself The Rio of 
Kutch being a Jdiejd, his Bhdydcl must also be all 
Jdrejds And it is of some importance to beai in mind 
that, although the Jdrejd Bhdydd constitutes the great 
majority of the Rdo’s feudatories, he has olhci vassals 
besides, such as WaghcU Rdjputs, &c., icpiesenting 
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families settled in Kutch fiom a date antenor to the 1m- 
migiation of the Jdrejds 

The reign of Rdo Desal, who was eighth m succes- 
sion after Rdo Khengar above-mentioned, is described in 
Captain Waltei’s sketch of the History of Kutch as com- 
prising the palmy clays of the Province, when ‘ the scenes 
of cruelty and oppression which accompanied the intio- 
duction of the state and pomp of a Darbdr ’ were yet un- 
known. The sketch, therefore, which this writer gives 
of Rdo Desal’s relations with his Bhdydd is of some in- 
terest, although allowance, appai ently, must be made for 
its tendency towards rose-colour ‘ The Rdo himself/ 
says Captain Walter, 1 

‘docs not appeal to have claimed among his brotherhood any 
gi eater supiemacy than what he deuved from his title and his 
supcnor lesouiccb Ingress and egress wcu, freely admitted 
to lus presence without the intervention of attendants, and his 
habits weic as frugal and free fiom ostentation as his pnvate 
life was simple Confiding in the fidelity and attachment of 
his Bhdydd and heicditaiy scivants, all of whom were of the 
military tribe, 110 regular force 01 foicign Sibandf had as yet 
been introduced into Kutch The principal Jdrejds had all 
recently received then possessions, and as up to tins period 
(A D 1716) the ties of lelationship had scarcely been severed, 
they were inclined both by habit and duty to obey their com- 
mon Chief A custom of fuendly intercouise and mutual 
support existed between the Rdo and Ins nominal feudatories, 
forming an union of interests among them, and piescntmg a 
staking contrast to more modem times (ad 1827), when each 
considers his neighbour as an enemy ’ 

Of the general administration of Kutch from the first 
Rdo to the tenth, who died in 1778, it may be said that 
‘ die different leigmng princes appear to have retained 
then supiemacy over the whole Province, some laxly, 


Page 103 of the Selections Volume on Kutch 
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othcis with a vigorous hand,’ 1 accouling to the; bent of 
theii seveial dispositions towaids sensual pleasuie 01 
public powci 

RAo RAidhan ascended the tin one of Kutch m t 778. 
The country had been much weakened in the pieced mg 
reign by a wai with Sind, and the new 1 ulei was foolish 
and vicious beyond the woist of his pi cdccessoi s 1 With 
so much laxity was the admimsliaiion conducted that 
some of the Chiefs, and otheis holding estates, weie only 
nominally subject to the DaibAr authority, while secuiity 
of pei son and propel ty was at an end ’ 2 * * * * * 

Insanity developed itself in RAo Raldhan, and in 17B6 
he was placed under confinement Two usurpeis then 
divided the power in the countiy between them, the 
one, a MusalmAn soldiei of fortune, JamAdAi Fathi Mu- 
hammad, and the other a Hindu politician, named Ilans- 
rAj. The head-quarters of the formei were at the capital, 
B1h\j, and of the latter at the sea-port, MAndavf. Stand- 
ing aloof from the struggles 8 of this pan, and watching 
their opportunity, the feudal nobles of Kutch, each on his 
own estate, consolidated an independent authority, which 
they exercised in any lawless fashion that foi the time 
pleased them Thus in 1S09, when our political relations 
with Kutch commenced, theie was uttei chaos thioughout 
the Piovince 

1 Memoir on Kutch by Lieutenant S N Raikes, page 13 of the Selections 
Volume 

a Raikes' Memoir, page 14 of the Selections Volume 

8 Fathi Mulnminad and Hansrdj u ere suppoi led by ‘mciccnmy uoops, 
Arabs, Smdis, ancl Musalnuins of Kutch Ihc Jhcjrts nppeu to luve 
possessed but little u eight, and to have taken little interest m the snuggle 

Some remained at then forts entirely ncutial, others served the tontcnduig 

parties foi pay , and although the RAO's person was m the hands of Fa tin 

Muhammad, and Iiansrij had not even the shadow of legitimate authority, 

the greater part of the RhAyAd were entertained in his * (llansritj's) « set vice, 

or attached to his party’ F 0 Blue Book, page 8j 
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Several applications foi our assistance from the con- 
tending factions had been alieady received, and lefused ; 
but about this time the piracies organised fiom Mdndavf, 
and the laids of freebooteis from Wdghar into the noith- 
westcrn districts of newly-settled Kdthidwdr, had become 
so intolerable that intervention of some kind could be no 
longei postponed Accordingly, in Octobei 1809, separate 
engagements were obtained fiom Jamdddr Fathi Muham- 
mad and from Dlwdn Hansrdj, by which either leadei, on 
behalf of his puppet master, engaged to eradicate piracy 
and to stop incursions across the Rdn into Kdthidivdr 

These engagements failed altogether of their object 
Piracy by sea and depredations from Wdghar went on 
as befoie The British Government remonstrated again 
and again, but its lepiesentations fell unheeded equally at 
Mdndavf and at Bhuj 

In October 1813 Jamdddr Fathi Muhammad died, 
leaving two sons, Husain Miydn and Ibrahim Miydn 
The following month, the mad Rdo Rdidhan died also 
The succession to the principality then lay between two 
children, one the illegitimate son, and the othei the legiti- 
mate nephew of the late Rdo By the influence of the 
Muhammadan party the foimei obtained the preference, 
and in Januaiy 1814 he was installed upon tine gadt under 
the title of Rdo Bharmalji Still, the actual administration 
of affairs lay with the brethren Husain Miydn and Ibrahim 
Miydn, and in their hands the young Rdo and his cousin, 
Ladobd, were pnsoners of State and nothing more 

In Apul 1814 Captain Me Mui do was deputed fiom 
Kdthidwdi to visit Jamdddi Husain Miydn for the puipose 
of inducing him to cocice the maiaudeis in Wdghar 
Captain McMurdo reported, as the lesult of this visit, 
his conviction that the conti ol of Wdghai was beyond the 
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power of the Kutch Government His notice of the 
Jirejd vassals on this occasion is significant. * The 
feudatories,’ 1 he wiote, ‘ which compose the genual foice 
of the State, cannot be induced to act foi a length of 
time sufficient to 1 educe the petty Chieftains , and it is 
aveise to the piinciple, as also to the supposed interest of 
these feudatories, to aid the Government m subverting or 
limiting the power of Girdsids snnilaily situated to them- 
selves.’ 

In Septembei 1814 Ibrahim Miyin was nuudered, 
and m the following Januaiy his biothei, Husain Miyin, 
fell from powei The men who succeeded to the chief 
place m the young Rio’s councils were mimical to Butish 
interests. One of tlieir fiist acts was unceiemomously to 
dismiss from the capital the native lcpiescntative of the 
British Government Shoitly afterwards the WAghai* 
banditti, becoming more insolent than cvei, attacked 
and plundered Captain McMurdo’s camp in Kithii- 
wdr The British Government, piovokcd at last beyond 
endurance, addressed an ultimatum to Rio llharmaljf m 
November 1815, giving him 24 hourg to comply with 
its demands for satisfaction At the same time, in order 
to conciliate the Jircjd feudatories of the Piovincc, a 
proclamation was circulated, assuring them that, so long 
as they refrained from mterfeience with the operations 
about to be undertaken against the Rdo, their lights and 
privileges would be respected by the Bi itish Government 
It is worthy of remaik that the lettei, by which the Resi- 

1 Page 8 of Major Shortt’s Blue Book. Para. 10 of the letter to Resident 
at Barodd 

9 These are not to he confounded with the outlaws, of whom so much 
lias been lately hcaid in KdthKw. 1 i The latter arc Wdghm s by tubal desig- 
nation, are subjects of the Gdikwdr, and reside in the Kdthuiwdr District of 
Okhdmandal, whereas the people mentioned in the text (bung chiefly 
Wagheld Rdjputs) are from the locality Wdghar, and subjects of Kutch 
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dent at Barodd forwaicled this pioclamation for the 
approval of the Bombay Government, appears to be the 
ongin of the phrase ‘constitutional/ as applied to the 
position of the Jdrejd fcudatoncs in the Government 
of Kutch, the Resident desenbed them as 1 lespeclablo 
Chieftains who form a constitutional blanch of the 
State ’ 1 

The British force entered Kutch on the 14th De- 
cember and soon captured Anjdi It then moved on 
towards the capital Bhiij, where no resistance was offered 
Captain McMuido, the Political Officer accompanying 
the tioops, was at fiist in some doubts whether to ticat 
with Bharmaljf, or with hn cousin Ladobd, as legitimate 
Rdo of Kutch He theicfoie assembled fifteen of the 
puncipal Jdiejd Chieftains in his tent, and explained to 
them that the Bntish Government ‘wished to undei stand 
whether the accession of Bharmaljf to the gadf was accep- 
table to then body, 01 whcthei, with the aid of 0111 
Government to effect it, they would prefei the establish- 
ment of Ladobd * They unanimously gave then voice in 
favour of Bharmalj! , and thereupon Captain McMuido 
piocecded to execute a treaty with Rdo Bhaimaljf By 
this instrument, dated 14LI1 Januaiy 1 S16 His Highness 
made full reparation for the dopicdations of lus subjects 
ill Kdthidwdr, pledged himself to put a stop to such 1 aids 
and also to piracy foi the futuie, and ceded to the Bntish 
Government the town of Anjdi with its dependent 
lands. Bui for the pm poses of the picsent note, the 
most lenvukable features in the arrangement aie those 
contained in Ai tides VIII. and XIII By Ai tide VIII 
‘ the Bntish Govt 1 nmcnl, in consideration of the disti.u U d 

1 l*.igc 12 of M.tjoi Siioi ll’i. 13 lnc Book Loiter fioiu Kc&kIciiI (o 
Bombay Government, 1Uu.1l 7U1 August, 1815 
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state of the Government of Rio Rharmaljf, and its ina- 
bility to fulfil the above obligations without aid/ engaged 
1 to cause such possessions as * had * been alienated by the 
tieachciy of Ins servants to be lestoicd to His Highness’ 
authoiity’ Aiticle XIII., which is of still gi eater im- 
portance, runs as follows — 

‘A lcpresentativc of the Honouiablc Company’s Government 
shall reside with the Rio in the capital, in oidei that all questions 
which may anse between the con li acting' Governments be dis- 
cussed in a friendly manner, and the engagement of both paities 
be watched over and preserved inviolate Hus VakU shall not 
listen to any complaints, either from the Rads Phdydd or his 
Minister , at the Rdo's lequcst, howcvei, the Saikir will alibi d 
him its best advice’ 

Immediately aftei the conclusion of the Tiealy, the 
British force was marched into Wighai , in fulfilment of 
the pledge given in Article VIII,, and by the end of 
February this turbulent Distnct was completely subju- 
gated for the Rio 1 

* His Highness, Rio Bharmaljf, was now for the first time in 
undisputed possession of the Sovcieignty of Kutch (with the 
exception of the Anjii Pargan.i , a and thus, after ncai ly twenty 
yeais of turmoil, a descendant of the formci Rios again ruled 
the destinies of the Piovince* 

• 

Captain McMuido now became the first Biitish Resi- 
dent in Kutch 

Rio Bharmaljf s reign was shoit and bad. He chose 
his public ministers and private associates fi om men of 
low rank and bad character gave himself up to di unk- 
enness and every kind of debauchci y ; nun do red his 
cousin Ladobi; insulted the Biitish Government, and 
finally evinced unmistakable signs of the insanity which 

1 Rnikcs’ Memo , page 30 of the Selections Volume 
1 Ceded to the British Government under the licat\ 
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he had inherited from his fathci As for the feudatoiy 
Chiefs of the Province, he made it his settled object to 
sap their powei in all ways, and especially ‘ by kindling 
disputes in families, and espousing die cause of that blanch 
which was willing to lose its independence by applying 
for his aid.’ 1 * He was much strengthened in this under- 
taking by the prestige derived from his alliance with the 
British Government On the other hand, there is good 
authority for believing that the Bhdydd were bent on m- 
suboi di nation Wilting to the Bombay Government on 
the state of the Wdghar Distuct in June 1816, Captain 
McMurdo said 8 — 

‘The Girdsids have a due aversion to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Chief of their Bhdydd, 3 although they would 
not hesitate to accept a foreign yoke In this state of mind, 
the smallest relaxation on the part of the Kutch Government 
would instantly be followed by the ovcitlnow of the Rao's 
power in the Distuct * 

Nevertheless Captain McMurdo’s sympathies were 
all on the side of these stiff-necked vassals He was 
of opinion that ‘on the strict pieservation of the feudal 
system of government, and the privileges of the Jdrejds, 
depended everything that could render Kutch at all 
sei viceable to our Government , ’ 4 * * * and it is piobable that 
he acted on this principle quite as far as, with reference 
to our tieaty-pledge not to intei fere between the Rdo 
and his Bhdydd, could be considered justifiable. 

With the increase of the Rdo's misconduct, it began 

1 Page 14 of Major Shortt’s Blue Book Captam McMurdo’s letter of 

30th Januaiy 1818 

8 Pago 13 of Major Shartt’s Blue Book 

8 Greater con deni nation than this it seems difficult to conceive, consider- 

ing that the condition of this tenure was military service against all mvadeis 

* Page 15 of Major Shortt’s Blue Book Captain McMurdo’s letter of 

nth September 1818, para 3 
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to be pciccivcd by the* BltAyAd that thou Chief’s alli- 
ance with the Bulish Government was sensibly cooling 
They, therefore, took heait of guce, and in September 
1818 picscntcd to Captain McMuido a memoiial, pio- 
testing agamst the prcssuic put on them by the RAo, and 
begging that the Butish Government would intei vene foi 
the reformation of the affairs of the Pi ovincc 1 

* This application, however, was negatived, and it is impos- 
sible to suimisc what might have been the lcsult had not the 
R«lo placed himself m the light of an enemy by duectly molest- 
ing 0111 villages 111 the AnjAi PaiganA, and by attacking the 
town of Ansu m WAghai, at a time when its Chief was, in con- 
formity with the first Treaty, m attendance on Captain McMuido 
for the settlement of his diffei cnccs with the Daibilr’ 

I11 Novembei 1818 Captain McMuido was aulhonscd 
to ‘ open a communication with the principal Chiefs, and 
to declare the leadiness of the British Government to co- 
opeiate with them in deposing RAo Bhaimaljf, and con- 
ferring the Government of Kutch on whomever they 
might consider to be the legitimate successor/ 2 3 Emly in 
the following year a British foicc entered Kutch ; and 
the camp was soon joined by the principal JArejA feucla- 
tones BhAj was stormed, and the RAo captiucd on the 
25th March , Captain McMurdo then consulted the’ 
JArejAs rcgaidmg a successoi to the and thcii 

choice fell on Bhai maljfs infant son, who accoidmgly was 
installed in the sovereignty of Kutch, under the title of 
RAo Desaljf, April 9th 1819. 

To provide foi the interval of the new RAo’s minonty 
a Regency had to be Appointed , and, although the 

1 Page 95 of Major Shortt's Blue Book bir John Malcolm’s Minute, 

para 21 

3 Prom Government of India, to Government of Bombay, 28th Novein 
ber 1818 Page 16 of Mnjor Sliortt’s Blue Book. 
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British Government would have preferred to abstain 
from any direct shaie in the administration, it so far 
yielded to the earnest desire of the Bhdydd as to consent 
that the British Resident, Captain McMurdo, should also 
be the head of the Regency 

One of the first acts of the Regency was to pacify 
Wdghar Many of the landholders in this tract had fled 
fiom their estates on the appioach of the British force 
in 1816, and had ever since been in a state of outlawry, 
living by plunder These now signed an engagement, of 
which the preamble may be reproduced here — 

‘The Darbdi, as a punishment for our bad conduct, had 
depnved us of our villages and Gilds, at present, however, the 
Honourable Company’s army having accomplished a refoim 111 
the affans of the Darbrir, the English Government has graciously 
jntcifeicd and lcstoied to us our Girds, &c We do, thcicfore, 
engage that henceforth none of us shall be guilty of improper 
01 tioublcsomc conduct, and we engage to abide by the follow- 
ing Ai tides’ 

Of these ‘ following Articles * some arc worth notice 
For instance, Ai tide VII — ‘We will peiform the Rdo's 
seivice with fidelity. We will accompany the Darbdr 
troops when they are acting, and act in concert/ And 
.Article IX — ‘We have given a distinct deed to the 
Darbdr, undei the guarantee of the Sarkdr, for the pay- 
ment for ever of an annual jamdbandi (rental) The 
specific jamdbandi mentioned m it we shall yearly pay ’ 
Article X . — ‘ Should we have a necessity for money, 
and wish to sell our villages, we engage to acquaint the 
Sarkdr beforehand ’ And the document winds up — 
‘In the above manner we engage to behave justly, 
peaceably, and honestly, and not to act improperly or 
infringe on oiu engagements * 

The next matter for which Captain McMurdo had to 
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provide was the settlement of the fuLmc iclalions of the 
Biitish ami Kutch Govcinmenls 1 he instnimenl by 
which this was effected is known as the liealy of 1819, 
and continues up to the picsenl time the most impoiUnl 
of all oui engagements with Kutc.li That the Tieaty 
should be characterised by a special regaul foi Lhe mLacsts 
of the Bhdydd is only what might have been expected, 
as well fiom the general policy of the Lime, which, under 
Captain McMuido’s dncclion, swayed stiongly in then 
favour, as from the pailiculai circumstance that then open 
co-operation in oui leccnl pioceedings desei ved some kind 
of recognition at our hands But even with allowance 
fully made on this account, the position secuied to the 
territorial vassals under die new constitution of Kutch 
can hardly be regarded othenvise Ilian as a singular 
diveigcnce from the ordinal y feudal sysLcm of KdjwArA. 

Thus the deposition of Bhaimalj/, 01 dcicd in Artiele 
II , is made to rest, not upon his piovcd incapacity to 
govern, but upon ‘ the desire of the Jdrejd BhAydd,* which 
the Honouiable Company accepts In the next Ai tide the 
Company acknowledges Dcsalji as Rdo of Kutch, not by 
right of birth, but by unanimous election of the JAicjA 
Chiefs In Aiticle IV, it is the JAicjA BhAydd which, _ 
as being at the time the sole dcpositaiy of powei, 
* determines, with the Honoui able Company’s advice, that a 
Regency shall be formed ’ When, undei the Vlth Aiticle, 
the Company agrees to leave a Butish foice m Kuteh, this 
concession is made ‘ at the desire of Rao Sr/ Desaljf and 
the j drejd BhAydd , ' and foi the payment of the foice, 
funds are guaiantced by the same * RAo Si / Dcsaljf and 
the JdrcjA BhAydd/ as though the noimal Government 
of Kutch were not a despotism, but a limited monaichy 
with the BhAydd as a second estate. Again, in Aiticle 
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XIV , which piovides for the British Government obtaining 
military aul from the Kutch Darbdr upon requisition, a 
special clause is added to the effect that this arrangement 
* is not to be undei stood as imposing any duties on the 
Jdrejd Bhdydd contrary to their established customs * 

But the most important Ai tides of the Ticaty are the 
Xth, XVIth, and XVIIIth, which I proceed to give at 
length — 

‘Article X 

‘The Hon'blc Company engages to cxcicisc no autlionty 
over the domestic concerns Of the Rio, 01 those of any of the 
JdicjA Chieftains of the country, that the Rdo, his heirs and 
successors, shall be absolute mastcis of their territory, and that 
the civil and cuminal jurisdiction of the Butish Government shall 
not be mtioducccl thcicin* 

‘Article XVI 

‘The Butish Government, with the approbation of that of 
Kutch, engages to guarantee by separate deeds the JAicjA 
Chiefs of the Billy Ad, and generally all RAjput Chiefs in Kutch 
and WAghar, in full enjoyment of then possessions , and fuithcr 
to extend the same protection to Mchtd Lakshin { BAs Wal- 
labhjf who, for the welfaie of the Kutch Daibdi, has acted in 
conceit with the Jdrejds, and with gieat zeal and sincerity’ 

‘Article XVIII 

‘Previously to the execution of the deed of guarantee 111 
favour of the JdiejA Bhdydd, according to the tcnoi of the 
XVIth Aitidc, a written engagement shall be entered into by 
them to abstain from the practice of infanticide , and specifying 
that, m case any of them do practise it, the guilty pci son shall 
submit to a punishment of any kind that may be determined by 
the Ilon’ble Company’s Government and the Kutch DarbAi ’ 

With regaid to Aiticle X , above quoted, I may hcic 
mention that I do not agree with Majoi Shoitt in lus m- 
lerpietation of the clause — ‘ The Rdo and his heirs shall 

s 
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provide was the settlement of the futuic iclalions of the 
British and Kutch Governments The lnsliumrnt by 
which tins was effected is known as the Ticaty of 1819, 
and continues up to the picsent time the most unpoilani 
of all out engagements with Kulch. Hut the Ticaty 
should be characterised by a special regaid foi the 111U tests 
of the Bhdydd is only what might have been expected, 
as well fiom the general policy of the time, which, uiulci 
Captain McMuido’s direction, swayed stiongly in then 
favout, as from the paiticulai circumstance that then open 
co-opeiation m our recent piocecdings deserved some kind 
of recognition at out hands 13 uL even with allowance 
fully made on this account, the position seemed to the 
territorial vassals undci the new constitution of Kulch 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a smgulai 
divergence from the ordinal y feudal system of Rdjwdid. 

Thus the deposition of Bhaimaljl, ordcied m Article 
II , is made to rest, not upon his pioved incapacity to 
govern, but upon ‘ihedesueof the Jdiejd Blidydd/ which 
the Honouiabie Company accepts In the next Ai tick* the 
Company acknowledges Desaljf as R^o of Kulch, not by 
right of birth, but by unanimous election of the Jdiejd 
Chiefs In Aiticle IV, it is the jdiejd Bhdydd which ^ 
as being at the time the sole depositary of powoi, 
'determines, with the Honourable Company’s advice, that a 
Regency shall be formed ’ When, under the Vlth Ai tide, 
the Company agrees to leave a British force in Kutch, this 
concession is made 'at the clesne of lido Si / Desalj/ and 
the Jdrcjd Bhdydd,’ and foi the payment of the forte, 
funds aie guaranteed by the same ‘ Rdo vSi/ Desalj/ ami 
the Jdrejd Bhdydd,’ as though the noimal Government 
of Kutch weie not a despotism, but a limited immaichy 
with tlie Bhdydd as a second estate. Again, in Aiticle 
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XIV , which provides foi the British Government obtaining 
militaiy aid fiom the Kutch DarbAr upon requisition, a 
special clause is added to the effect that this arrangement 
' is not to be undei stood as imposing any duties on the 
JAlcjA Bhclydd contrary to their established customs * 

But the most impoitant A 1 tides of the Tieaty me the 
Xth, XVIth, and XV 1 1 1 th, which I proceed to give at 
length — 

‘AliilCLE X 

‘Ihe Hon'ble Company engages to cxcicisc no authonty 
over the domestic concerns of the RAo, or those of any of the 
JAicjA Chieftains of the country, that the RAo, his liens and 
successor, shall be absolute masters of then tcintory, and that 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Bntish Government shall 
not be introduced tlicicm’ 

‘ Amiens XVI 

* Ihe ftutish Government, with the approbation of that of 
KuLch, engages to guaiantcc by stpaiale deeds the JArejA 
Chiefs of the BhAyAd, and generally all Rajput Chiefs m Kutch 
and WAghai, in full enjoyment of then possessions , and fuilhcr 
to extend the same protection to Mchti Lakshin/ DAs Wnl- 
labhjl who, for the welfare of the Kutch DarbAr, has acted m 
conceit with the JAifcjAs, and with gicat /cal and sinccnty ' 

‘Article XVIII 

‘Picviously to the execution of the deed of guaiantcc in 
favour of the JArejA BhAyid, accoiding to the tcnoi of the 
XVIth Aitielc, a wiitten engagement shall be entued into by 
them to abstain from the practice of infanticide , and specifying 
that, in ease any of them do practise it, the guilty pci&on shall 
submit to a punishment of any kind that may be dctei mined by 
the llon'blc Company's Government and the Kutch DarbAr’ 

With lcgaulto AiUclc X , above quoted, I may hcic 
mention that I do not agree with Majoi Shoitt in Ins 111- 
Leipictation of the clause — ' Ihe RAo and lus hens shall 
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be absolute mastcis of then tcuilo! y,’ In paia /\^ of 
that Officers Report No 22, dated 27th Eebitiaiy 1867, 
he cites the GujaulU veibion of the Tiealy, to show that 
the woid * then ’ should bo 'then own/ 1 the RAo’s 
Khalsd domain as opposed to the feudal estates of the 
vassals, and hence he denvcs an aigumcnt foi the lattei 
being exempt from the authority of the lXub.lt Having 
lead the GujarAtt, I quite agiee that the woid ‘then’ 
should be ‘then own/ but the whole tcnoi of the A 1 tide 
convinces me that the distinction intended by the fiamois 
of the Tieaty was not that of the KhAlsA domain as 
opposed to the estates of the BhdyAd, but that of the 
Kutch country as opposed to the BnUsh Empire No 
argument for 01 agamst the independence of the BhAyAtl 
can be drawn fiom a clause which cleaily has no lcfeicnce 
to the internal distribution of powei, and merely giuuan- 
tees die Province at large fiom subjection to external 
domination. 

Captain McMurdo’s own view of the XVI th A 1 tide 
may be gathered from his letters quoted at pages 1 7 and 
18 of Majoi Shortt’s Blue Book 1 

1 In guaranteeing/ he says, * the pnvilcges and possessions of 
the Girdsids, wc take most effectual means to secuie die peace 
of the Province, to acquire the confidence and icspect of all 
classes, and to lntioducc that degice of influence and conti nl 
without which the State must again fall into anal chy and clisoi dcr * 

And again — 

‘We® must continue to suppoi t our guarantee to them (the 
BhdyAd) of theu privileges It was to sccuic this guarantee lli.it 
the Jdiejds have come fonvaid with so much, and such un- 
expected, and such unusual candoul and sinccuty It was foi 
this great benefit that they made common cause with us, and now 

1 Letter to Bombay Government, dated 20th May iSig, pjii.i 27. 

9 Lettci to Bombay Government, dated loth July i8rg, pan. 5 
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join without 1 cservc in cvciy public mcasiuc which we consider 
lequisite foi the stuct piescivation of terms of alliance and 
fitcndslnp’ 

Captain McMurdo, it will be obsei ved, speaks of the 
guaiantee of ‘privileges’ as well as ‘possessions / ancl of 
course there can be no highci authoi lty as to the inten- 
tions with which he framed the Treaty than his own lan- 
guage But it is not the less worthy of note that the actual 
wording of the XVIth Article of the Tteaty in its English 
veision contemplates a guarantee for * possessions ’ only 
and is silent as to ‘ pnvileges ’ Also it may be mentioned 
that the general rule, which makes the English version of 
Indian Treaties the only authoi itative one, has been spe- 
cially dcclaied applicable 1 to this particular engagement 

Another point which may be noticed in illustration of 
Captain McMuido’s policy on this occasion is, his reply 
to the Bombay Government’s very icasonabic cnquiiy 
whethei some stipulation could not be introduced into the 
Ticaty for commuting the feudal service due from the 
Jdiejd Chiefs towaids the Rdo’s Daibdi into a pecuni- 
ary conti ibution. *On his mentioning the project to the 
Chiefs 2 — 

* The utmost jealousy (he says), was evinced , as it struck at 
once at the loots of the independence of the BhAyad, which we 
were actually at the same moment guaiantccing, the proposal 
gave gencial alaim I did not peisist when I found the lmpics- 
sion to be so serious, as I feel assuicd that, fiom the moment 
oui mterfeiencc in Kutch becomes obnoxious to this body of 
men, from that moment may be dated the 1 urn of the Province, 
and of a system of society and manners which alone can rcndci 
Kutch useful to us 111 any point of view 1 

1 I11 1843 See Mnjoi Shout’s Repoit No 492, dated 91I1 November 
1864, para 22 Page 3 of lus Blue Book. 

9 Page 17 of Major Shout’s Blue Book Letter fiom Captain McMuido 
to the Bombay Government, tinted 201I1 May 1819, p ua 24 
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Evidently Captain McMuulo was possessed with a 
stiong paitialily towauls the BhAyAd, and the insult of 
these feelings as brought to beni on the composition of 
the Tieaty was, as has been well said by Captain Raik.es, 1 
that the utmost advantages of Hntish mteifeiencc wcie 
seemed to the JArejA Chiefs, while ‘the buithcns in- 
sepaiable theiefrom were heaped on His Highness the 
Rdo, then a nunoi of two or thico ycais of age ' 

It has been alicady explained tliat the 1 English is the 
authoutative version of the T 1 caty of 1819 The 1 1 caty, 
however, docs not itself contain the guaiantee given to 
the feudatoiy Chiefs , it merely stipulates that guaiantees 
in the form of ‘sepai ate deeds,’ shall at some subsequent 
time be issued to those concerned F01 the spec 1 he icims, 
theiefore, of the guaiantee, reference must be made to the 
‘separate deeds’ These documents are in GujaiAU. 
They aie all in the same form, and, as a specimen, one 
issued to the Chief of BAUchor is exhibited as the last 
entiy m the last page of Majoi Shoi tt’s Blue Book 'l lie 
following is as literal a translation of that pa pci as the 
crude stiuctuie of the GujarAti dialect allows me to 
make — 

‘ JAicjA Arjunjf, of BAlachoi, to wit — Whcicas, 111 the* 
XVIIIth Aiticlc of the 1 icaty between the Company’s Govern- 
ment and the Rdo’a Daibdi, it has been agiced that female 
childien arc not to be killed, and whcicas 3-011 have accordingly 
executed a wilting, pledging yourself to abstain fioni tins piac- 
ticc you arc heicby granted the guaiantee of the Government 
that your landed possessions, as they now ai c, shall so be con- 
tinued to you from gencialion to gcneiation, jn peipelmty, 
according to established custom Wheiefore continue to fulfil 
your service to the RAo’s Daibdi ’ 


1 Page 51 of Blue Book— Pirn 12 of CapUm Raikcs* Report 
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How many such deeds were issued, it is impossible 
now to ascertain. Major Shoitt 1 imagines that as many 
as 215 must have been piepaied for issue, but that the 
number actually issued was comparatively insignificant 
He explains this discrepancy by the statement that the 
feudatories all relied upon the ‘ genet ally accepted inter- 
pretation of the sixteenth Aiticle of the Tieaty,’ and 
therefore regaided the actual possession of then specific 
guarantee as a matter of indifference It appears that the 
Gujaidti version of the Article referred to differs from the 
English version in the following particulai , the latter 
engages to guaiantee 1 the Jdiejd Chiefs of the Bhdydd, 
and gcneially all Rdjput Chiefs in Kiilclt and Wdghar> 
111 full enjoyment of then possessions,* whcieas the former 
engages to guaiantee ‘ the Jdiejd Chiefs of the Bhdydd 
and gcneially all Girdsnis , &c , in full enjoyment of their 
possessions ‘ according to the ancient custom ’ Out of the 
Gujaidti leading of the Aiticle, the belief became pieva- 
lcnt that our guarantee would cover the possessions and 
pnvileges not merely of all Rdjput Chiefs, but of all Gir- 
dsids at large, including even some Mdl-Girdsids 2 * * * * * 8 This 
belief, inasmuch as the Gujardti version of the Tieaty is 
not the authoritative one, had of com se an erroneous 
foundation , but under its influence there were very few 
Chiefs who applied to the Resident for their guaiantee 

It is stated in paragraph 6 of the Bombay® Govern- 

1 Page 3 of the Blue Book Memorandum No 492, dated 91I1 Novem- 

ber 1864, para 25 

9 In the wilder times before British intervention, it ins not uncommon 

for the wcalcci landowners to write over their gads to whomsoever they 
thought best iblc lo protect them, icscrving a fixed portion for themselves 

these, whcio they have retained only annnoi sh uc of the villigc. luuls ami 

taxes, without one in its government, arc termed Mill Gtnlsttfi ‘Mi'll’ 

means ' origin il * [See post, 277 and 336 J 

8 Page 43 of the Blue Book 
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mcnt’s letter No 3,242 a, dated 14th August 1857, that 
< during Captain McMiudo's admimstiation fiom 1819 
until his death, the lights of the JAi cjris and Chiefs in 
general weie slnctly lcspected ’ 'I his statement, as in- 
deed the bulk of the lcttei, is taken fiom a Minute 1 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Lumsdcn, who, having at one time 
been Resident in Kutch, was an authouty on all mallei s 
connected with the Piovince But as fai as I can make 
out, the interval between the execution of the Tiealy of 
1819, and the close of Captain McMui do’s administration 
must have been very shoit. Foi, on the 1st Oclobei 
1820 there was anothei Resident in Captain McMuido’s 
place, Mi James Williams , and the lettei, 2 boating that 
date, which Mi. Williams addiessed to the Bombay 
Government, is worth reading. Speaking of the Jdicjd 
Chieftains, he says . — 

'Their towns arc pool and villages thinly scatlcicd, and I 
cannot conceive that such a lace of men could evci have been 
formidable, or that it was at all ncccssniy to consult then inte- 
rests, so much as appeals to have been done m the late 1 le.tly 
If we review the events m Kutch of late yea is, wc do not find 
any lemai liable instances of the devotion ofi the J.licj.ls to the 
interests of then sovcicign, the Rdo Wc, on the conti ary, find 
that they eithci assisted or tamely pu milled Falhi Muhammad 
to possess himself of Bliuj and the pci son of their pi nice, and 
other usurpers of Mdndavf, M undid, Lakpat, and olhei places * 

And, with lefeiencc to the deeds of guaianlce, he 
lemai ks — 

‘ I regret the multiplicity of guarantees which our Government 
aie bound by Tieaty to giant, as, even when the Rdo attains 
his majority, lie cannot m any sense of the woid be said to he 
independent Wc shall constantly be obliged to tnleifuc, cillu 1 
by his oppressing the Chiefs, whom we have guainntcul, 01 they 
taking advantage of that circumstance and opposing 3us just 

1 Pages 121-125 of the Blue Book 3 1 ’ngcs 77-79 of tlio Blue Book. 
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demands I conceive that the RAo haidly possesses one-tlnrd of 
the land in Kutch, the remaining two-thuds being divided 
among the JArejA Chieftains, the WaghelA and other RAjputs, 
and the religious establishments 1 

Mi Williams then sketches the characteis of the 
pnncipal Chiefs, and piocecds — 

4 Resides these chiefs, thcicarc about 150 othcis, whom it would 
be tedious to cnumeiatc Ncaily all have hereditary enmities 
against each othci, and the intci course is very little They arc 
vciy seldom acquainted with anything which passes beyond 
then own Districts, and of the country they are in geneial lgno- 
l.uit It is only since the intioduction of our influence in the 
Councils of Government, and the presence of oui troops, they 
have discontinued plundenng each other Howcvei, outlaws 
and thieves abound in Kutch, chiefly M(AnA& , they are very 
daring and pay little lcspcct to the Rito’s tioops, and from the 
Chiefs no assistance is to be expected 1 

III anolhci lellci, 1 dated Apnl 14th 1821, the same 
officei pithily desenhes the standing difficulty between 
the Dai bAi and the BhAydd, as follows — 

4 The RAo will always be desuous of taking something from 
the JAicjAs, and they of withholding due obedience fiom him’ 

In January 1S21 the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elplun- 
stonc*, Goveinoi of Bombay, visited Kutch, and embodied 
• the lcsults of his personal inspection in a Minute 2 of con- 
suls able length The following extiact gives Mi El- 

phmstone’s view of oui alliance with Kutch — 

‘ The use of a connection with Kutch to us is to curb the 
plundcicrs of WAghai, to check the Khosds’ (lobbci tribes fiom 
the dcscit of Thai and PArkui), ‘to Keep Sind at a distance, and 
to affoicl an opening into that country in the event of our being 
engaged in a wai with the Amfrs The most dcsnablc situation 
of Kutch foi us, is that it should be. undci a sliongand indepen- 
dent Government 1 he fiisl of these conditions was found to be 
unattainable, and the want of stiength has led to the loss of 
independence We arc now loo deeply engaged in the affans of 

> Page 19 of the Blue Book 9 Pages 79-89 of the Blue Book. 
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ICutch cvci to reheat, and the option icsc.rvcd to us of wiiluli aw- 
ing from the subsichaiy alliance is londetcd nugatoiy by om 
guarantee of the rights of the RAo .and of the JAicjAs Of all 
our alliances, this is piobably the mosL intimate and tlie most 
difficult to dissolve, since to ficc us fioni its obligations icquncs 
the consent not of one Pi ince, but of 200 nobles ’ 

Of the Rcio's position towaul the JAicjAs, Mi 
Elphmstonc said — 

‘The RAo’s ordinary jui isdiction is confined to his own demesne, 
each JAiejd. Chief c\crctsmg unlimited authouty within lus own 
lands The RAo can call on the JArejAs to sci velum in wai, but 
must furnish them with pay at a fixed late, while they die with 
his army He is the guardian of the public peace, and, as such, 
chastises all lobbeis and othci gcncinl enemies It would seem 
that he ought likewise to lcprcss puvatc wai, and to decide all 
disputes between Chiefs , but lhu> prciogativc, though constantly 
excited, is not admitted without disputes Each Clmf has a 
simiku body of kinsmen, who possess shares of the 011g1n.il 
appanage of the family, and stand in the same 1 elation of 
nominal dependence to linn that he bcais to the RAo 1 hose 
kinsmen foim what is called the HhAyAd, 01 biolheihood of the 
Chiefs, and the Chiefs themselves compose the BhAyAd of the KAo * 

Pioceecling to fuithci details of the condition of the 
Chiefs, Mr Elphmstonc obseivcd — • 

‘The last revolution was effected at the icqucstof the JArejAs, 
and the last Treaty affords them a guarantee of then possessions, * 
It might therefore be expected that they would be content, and 
accordingly I have not been able to learn that any dissatisfaction 
exists among them 1 ‘ Some of them at c t educed to povei ty 

by the numeious sub-divisions of their estates, cveiy youngu 
brothel being entitled to a share equal to one-llind, and often to 
one-half of that of the elder, but on the whole, the numhet of 
estates that have descended to single liens induces a suspicion 
that m Kutch infanticide is not confined to ft males 1 

And in legard to the policy to be pm sued by tlie 
Regency towards the JAicjAs, he laid down the follow- 
ing directions — . 

‘It is necessary that they ’ (the JAicjAs) ‘should be Ucatcd 
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with attention and civility, and that caic should be taken not to 
encroach on then privileges The vigilance of the Resident should 
guaul against the negligence, paitiality, 01 conuption which may 
be evinced by the Regency in deciding on the quarrels of the Chiefs 
Ills authoiity should repress all attempts on then pait to lcncw 
the piacticc of plundei 01 of pnvatc wai, and his moderation 
should guaid against the temptation of adding to the Rdo's posses- 
sions by foifeituics even in cases wheie the resistance of a Chief 
should have requ 1 1 cd the c m ploy ment of militaiy foicc ' ‘ Gi cat 
caic should be taken to avoid any appearance of arrogance in oui 
ticatment ol the JAicjA Chiefs , but I do not think there is any 
necessity for refemng political questions to the decision of their 
body, to the extent which a supcificial view of the concspond- 
cncc of the Residency would lead us to think usual It is 
naluinl to suppose that the former Rdos would consult the prin- 
cipal Jdiej.is befoie tlicy cnteicd on any measure that icquncd 
the co 1 dial co-opciation of the BhAyAd, and, 111 the absence of 
an effluent sovciugn, it is still 11101c ncccssaiy that the Reguicy 
should Icnin the sentiments of that body, but it does not appeal 
to be usual, 01 to be expected, 01 to be practicable, that all 
should be assembled to give then voles even on the most im- 
poitant questions The Resident should continue to consult the 
gi cutest Chiefs, separately 01 together, as lie thinks best suited 
to the occasion, and may extend or confine the number, accord- 
ing to the importance of the question , but I should think fifty 
01 sixty the gi eatesi numbci that need ever be consulted* 

Mi Williams was succeeded 111 the Office of Resident by 
’ Mi Not us, m whose time (May 1822) a fiesh Treaty was 
concluded with Kutcli This engagement, however, has 
no beat mg on the mattci s now at issue it merely pro- 
vides that the I’arganA of Anjdi, ceded to the British 
Government by Aiticlc X of the Treaty of 1816, should 
lie icstorcd to the Kutcli Darbdron payment of an annual 
compensation In this way the British Government ceased 
to hold any poition of Kutch in dnect sovereignty 

After Mi Noiris came Mi Gardiner, 1 who made tl 

1 Page go of Uluc hook —Pin 54 of Mi Gardiner’s letter 10 Bombay 
Government, No ij, dated 23rd March 1823 
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McMurclo’s Treaty had elected, the course pui sued by 
Major Pottinger is open to unqualified piaise 

The Mehtd Lakshin! characterised by Mr 

Lumsdcn as ‘able,’ was piobably a Bidliman What 
soit of coadjutois Major Pottmgci had in the Jarcjd 
Mcmb(‘isof the Regency may be seen from the following 
cxtiact fiom a leport 1 written in Febiuaiy 1828, by 
Captain Walter, Assistant Resident — 

'Fiom the Jarcj.1 Chiefs who arc mcmbcis of the Regency 
no assistance has cvci been derived Considcnng the attainment 
of the commonest qualifications as beneath their dignity as 
Riijputs, they aie as little adapted fiom then ignorance, as it is 
foicign to that habits, to interfere or advise in the affaus of the 
Rao On thui own estates they evince the gicatest ignorance 
of then own afiaus, but duung then customary residence at 
Bln'ij, they appear to be solicitous of nothing else , and, without 
then own individual intci csts aie concerned, neither an opinion 
nor judgment is evu expressed by them, excepting in cases 
wlicic tlie nnnislcts, wishing to give weight to their own pro- 
posals, bung the JMiejiis to assert their concurrence The 
whole management ancl routine of the government will now 
devolve upon the Ministci and the Resident This is not, 

I am awaic, the independent footing which was in the fiist 
instance designed far the Govci nment of tins country , but it 
lias become, by the course of events, the only method by which 
jt (the countiy) can become cither a useful or respectable ally’ 

In 1830 Su John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, 
pioccedcd in person to ICutch and held a conference with 
the JdrejAs assembled at Bhuj to the number of nearly 
one bundled He told them plainly of the unexampled 
consideiation with which they had been treated, and the 
bad return they had as yet made foi such liberal usage 

* Youi lands/ he said, 8 ' have been guaranteed to you and 
youi descendants by the Bulish Government without the stipu- 
lation of one kauii of pecuniary payment to it oi to your pi nice, 

1 Page 20 of Blue Book, 9 Page 98 of Blue Book. 
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and without fixing any specific aid of t loops m the event of 
invasion 01 of the public peace bung distuibcd Von have sub- 
sequently pu nutted small and despicable bands of plumlcuis to 
tiavcisc the country and cany oflf booty fiom tin pi in* ipal towns 
of youi prince I have desned the Resident and the Muuslu 
to infoim ine of the name of any pci son that distinguished him- 
self on the late incursion of the Mf.in.ls, huL not a n line lias been 
brought to my notice , and I find that a huge body of R,ljput 
Chiefs, boasting the name of J.liej.ls and of dcvoLcd allegiance 
to then iulci, considering themselves slieUoicd by oui too 
gcncious guarantee fiom the just lesenlnicnt of then pi nice, 
made not one cffoit to piotect his towns fiom plundei, 01 his 
fields fiom devastation, appaicntly satisfied if they saved then 
own estates fiom similai evils, and, in some instances, it is 
strongly suspected that the exemption of these fi om attack w.is 
the price of a base, if not of a traitoious inactivity r l his,' said 
Sn John, ‘has passed, but let it be known in futuic tlwt thcnc 
is nothing m the 3 ih.lnd.iif, 01 gu.uantcc obligation, winch the 
lintish Govcinincnt has given to the clmfs of Kutcli, that 
exempts them fiom then allegiance, and the aid which, in vnlue 
of that, they aic bound to give to then pi nice on evuy occasion 
where his pcison 01 his piopeity is at ha/.ml And any chit f, 
who ishcreaftei supine, and who does not exert himself to the 
utmost to oppose and deslioy lus (the Kilo’s) enemies 01 plun- 
derers, will be dealt with as 011c who aids them, and shall, as the 
slightest punish men t, be pi ocl aimed to have fen felted all lights 
to British piotcclion 

‘The Resident,* Sir John added, ‘lias been msliucted by me 
to communicate with all of you individually upon this subject* 
winch is one of much importance fin you fully to untlci stand 
He will explain to you the mode m which you can best fullil 
obligations that belong to youi condition, and which aie not 
specified in any engagement 01 licaly, because they ,ue 
implied as duties that can ncithci be evaded nor neglected 
without the total dissolution of Lhosc ties by winch a Govern- 
ment, like that of Kutcli, can alone be mainlainc d undci its 
present form and adnunisliation 1 

The text of this speech is taken fiom the veiy 
valuable Minute , 1 which Sii John Malcolm placed on 

1 lllue Hook, pages 91 to 105 
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iccoicl on his leturn from Kutch The following cxli acts 
from the same papei ai e of even greater importance 

‘My communications with the JArcjds, and the line of 
conduct I pi escribed to the Resident, were giounded upon the 
conviction that no motives but dread of the supci lor powei of 
the Hiitisli Government, and reliance upon its faith, could 
icstiam them foi a moment fiom those outiagcs which for 
gcnciations have been habitual to this class of chiefs These 
yield a respect boidcung upon vcneiation, as far as outward 
show, to the family of tlicir iulcr, consideimg him the head of 
that anstociacy among whom Kutch has been long divided, 
but, with all their piofcssions of allegiance, they have never 
hesitated, when it suited their peisonal intci csts or gratified 
their passions of lcvcnge 01 ambition, to lcbcl against his 
authouty, to plunder his lands, and at times to dethrone or 
murder the occupant of the masnad, placing, however, one of Ins 
family 111 his place This conduct on their parL has led their 
pinices to similar acts of violence, when they have had absolute 
powei, uthei tlnough the aid of some of their dependent chiefs 
or foieign mciccnaucs In dictating that lieaty with the 

JAicjds, on which the picsent connection is founded, it is much 
to be legretted that wc guaranteed tlicir estates, and ficcd them 
fiom all specific duty 01 payment to then Prince, without impos- 
ing one obligation upon them in return, except that they should 
abandon the lion id practice of infanticide This humane 
Article of the Treaty has, I fear, been much disicgardcd, and 
wc possess no means of enforcing its strict fulfilment — Sccuie 
* in our protection, and ficed by it from all supervision 01 respon- 
sibility in the management of then estates, the Jdiejd Chiefs 
have become indolent and mdiffeient to all matteis that do not 
immediately affect then peisonal intci cst Lost in the enjoyment 
of sensual pleasures, they neglect all impiovcmcnt and endea- 
voui to supply funds for such a couise qf life by every means of 
oppression and outrage they can ventuie upon without the 
lui/aid of then piopcrty Not above one lias exposed Ins estate 
to foifeituie, but that should be ngidly cnfoiced whcncvci they 
join in lcbcllion or fail in their cffoits to guaid the countiy fiom 
foieign plundeieis They should, in such case, either be de- 
prived of then estates or be subjected to heavy fines Na^idnd 
to then Pi nice, on succession or adoption, which they fully 
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lecogmsc, should bi* sti icily cnfoucd and fixed upon .is high a 
scale as usage wan anted l he C hicfs of Kutch have cnuo.iclu d 
upon tlieu Rulu, till his icvcnuc bc.ns no jusl piopojLmn lo his 
condition as then head, and it should be a pt maple of mu 
policy to take cveiy fair advantage of events to nieiease his 
power to the diminution of that depiaved, disobedient, and 
unmanageable class of petty Chiefs, whose cxisli nee m then 
actual state is at vat inncc with all plans of impiovetnent, and 
calculated to lender unpiolUablc, if not to destiny, the alliance 
we have formed with this Puncipahty ' 

Sir John Malcolm’s views, n will be obseivcd, v.uy 
materially from those expicssed by Ins picdecessoi, Mi. 
Elphinstone When such high authorities diflfct it may 
appeal presumptuous m me to offei an opinion oitlici 
way , but my excuse must be that in KAlhktwai I have 
seen something, though not much, of the J.iiej.is pei- 
sonally. Of the two, Sn John Malcolm, in my humble 
opinion, is fai the better guide in this paiUculai question 
Mr Elplunstone wiote at a time when the Tieaty of 
1819 had just been concluded, and when, besides the 
Officers whose political sentiments had tnspiml that 
Treaty, theie were few, if any, who pictcnded to know 
anything about Kutch , natuially, thciefoic, he accepted 
the Treaty as it stood, and confined his attention lodevis- • 
ing airangements foi the maintenance of the obligations 
expressed or implied within the foiu coineis of that 
document Su John Malcolm, on the other hand, had 
the advantage of visiting Kutch aftci ihcic had been a 
ten years' tilal of the Treaty, and after a proti acted 
Regency had given our Officeis a closei insight into the 
woiking of Jdiej.i institutions , fuilhci he had a personal 
familiarity, acquit ed in Ccntial India, with RAjpul Govern- 
ments 111 what, as computed with Kutch, might be called 
their archetypal form. Hcncc, it is easy to undci stand 
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why he should have taken a bioader view of the consti- 
tution elected by us in Kutch than Mr Elplunstone 
consideied necessary He looked beyond the text of 
the Tieaty to the principles at its loot, and finding those 
principles to be mconforiiidble to a feudal organisation, he 
at once challenged them as unsound I believe that the 
standaid used by Sir John Malcolm 111 ai living at this 
judgment was the piopei one Except in the exaggera- 
tion with which inheritances aic divided and sub-divided, 
and m the consequent aggravation of infanticide, Jdrejd 
institutions do not seem originally to have diffeied in any 
mateual respect from the ordinary Rdjput type The 
divergencies from that type which Kutch now has to 
show appeal almost entirely tiaceable to Bntish interven- 
tion as then cause Land for service, and seivice for 
land compuscd on either side the noi mol obligation of 
the Pi nice and of his Chiefs, as well in Kutch as in RAjas- 
thAn Pi opei , but by the Treaty of 1819 we guaranteed 
the Kutch Chiefs then lands without taking from them 
any compensatoi y seciuity that the service due to the 
RAo, or rathei the pecuniary equivalent lendeied neces- 
saiy by out intervention, should be propeily paid 
„ A new Treaty was executed with Kutch m 1832, but 
it is quite 11 relevant to the present discussion The dis- 
coveiy had been made that 0111 pecuniaiy demands on 
Kutch weie heavier than could be satisfied fiom the 
\ esourccs of so poor a State , so by the modification of 
foimer engagements on this head, a huge 1 emission was 
conceded 

The next Tieaty, dated 5th July, 1834, is more to the 
pui pose By this time RAo Desaljf had become old 
enough to assume the management of his countiy Ac- 
coiilingly the first Article provided that the functions of 
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the Regency should lennmaLo, and lhal II is Highness 
should ‘be placed m chaise of the Ooveininenl of his 
counLiy, unde)' the lonslihthonal and t \tahh\Iud adoice 
of his mum la \ and the mcmbti \ oj the jfdnjd 
fihdydd* 

The clause just quoted is a lemaih.dile oik*, and I 
doubt if a paiallel is to be found foi it in any othei 
Indian Treaty. It may be explained by lcfeience to the 
pecuhai cucumstanccs of the time and the locality Ihe 
Rdo of Kutch was an inexpei lenced boy, poweiless to 
demand respect for his pieiogalive, and without any 
choice but to accept whatevei status the Hi ilish Govei n- 
mcnl might assign him The British Government, foi 
its part, desued to do only what was right , but Sn John 
Malcolm no longer guided its policy at Bombay, and lus 
successor, the Earl of Clare, had fallen back on the old 
theory that Kutch was altogether an exceptional counliy, 
that it contained the germ of a limited monaichy, and 
that our obligations and oui mtei csLs alike lay in the 
development of the limiting power. 

As legarcls the mimslcis, the obligation placed on the 
Rdo to abide by their advice appeals to me simply un- 
meaning In countnes whcie ministers hold their place 
by tenuie othei than that of the Pnnce's pleasuie 
such as the suffrages of Pail lament oi people, it would 
have a very intelligible force, but in Kutch, wheie the 
Rdo has a right , 1 not to be gainsaid, of consulting lus 
own fancy in the choice of mimsteis and changing them 
as often as he pleases, any attempt on the pail of a 
minister, in virtue of the clause undci notice, to foice lus 

1 As i matter of fact, ihcie lias, for many yeais, 'boon no asponsihlc 
Minister in Kutch' bee pma 45 of Major ShoilL’a Ml mo dated yth 
Novcmbci, 1864, page 6 of Blue Book. 
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own political opinions on his master’s acceptance would 
be futile , if peisisted in, it could end only 111 his removal 
from office by the Rdo 

And, as legards the Bhdydd, ‘established and con- 
stitutional’ seem, according to my judgment, the last 
words that should have been used to describe the 
position aibitranly assigned to this class among the 
councillors of the Rdo Such adjectives cannot be 
justified by reference to either our past experience in 
Kutch 01 the general custom of Rdjputdnd (a standard 
which the Rdjputs of Gujardt decidedly affect), 01 to any 
special practice of the Jdrejd tribe How unfitted even 
the best of the Kutch feudatories were foi the duties of 
councillors, their conduct as members of the Regency 
had already proved , now and again, when their personal 
interests had been touched, they had waked up to undue 
activity, but otheiwise they had taken no interest what- 
ever in public affairs, and left everything to the disposal 
of the British Resident and the Bidhman Minister 
Again, in Rdjputdnd— it is true that, in the fighting days 
of old, when the Pnnce had no other stay but the feudal 
contingents of his bi otherhood, these martial vassals held 
and exeicised the right of advising him in assembled 
Darbdi on all questions involving issues of peace and 
wai, questions of foreign policy especially , also that his 
Minister foi Wai, charged with the political supervision 
of the fiefs (the Pardhdn)> has always been selected from 
this body , but still in the civil administration of the 
countiy none of the feudatoiy Chiefs have ever been 
admitted to a share For this business there have always 
been one or more sepaiate Mmisteis of a different 
caste, usually Bidhmans, and it is m consultation with 
them alone, irrespective of any aid from his Chiefs, that 

r 
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the Pnnee promulgates legislative enactments affecting 
the genet al lights and wants of the community Ihe 
Chiefs cling with pntle to then light of a so, it in the 
Dai bdi, and thus assembled, they still fui m nominally the 
Pnnee’s Council of State; but then attendance, wlutevei 
it may once have been, is now little mote than a lnattei 
of pomp and ceremony So it is too with the JAiojAs 
themselves cvcrywhetc out of Kulch Ihe foiemost 
JArejA Punccs aftci the RAo of Kulch aie the JAm of 
NawAnagai and the ThAkui of Muivi in KAtlnAwAi , both 
spring fiom the same stock as the RAo, the ThAkui 
lepiesenting an elder branch of the family, and the JAm 
being the descendant of a Pnnee who usuipcd the throne 
of Ku tch, but was aftci wauls expelled fiom the Piovincc 
by the legitimate Ruler in the sixteenth cenluiy Roth 
the JAm and the ThAkui aie, if my recollection soivos 
me right, perfect autocrats within ihcii 1 cspcctive Slates, 
at any rate so far as their BliAyAd is concerned On .ill 
these giounds I believe that the Biitish Govu nnionl's 
specific recognition by Treaty of the Kulch BhAyAds 
right to a voice in their Pi wee's Councils was an unncccs- 
saiy innovation 

The clause, howcvci , let its merits be as they may, at 
any late affoids some aigumcnt against those authoiitics 
who contend that the normal position of the fcudatoi y 
Chiefs was one of complete independence of the RAo’s 
authority If the RAo was to cxeicisc his powci subject 
to check fiom the Bhdydd, then that power must have 
extended beyond the limits of his own KhAlsA domain 
Otherwise he would have been woisc off than his sub- 
jects; for they would have had a right to inlei felt* m the 
management of his pnvalc estate, while they on ihcii 
estates would have been independent of any poison’s 
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control, and specially of his Thus the interposition of 
the Bhdydd’s advice must imply the possession by the 
Rdo of a general power to supervise the affans of all 
Kutch, such as would naturally be attributed to a Prince 
denving his title not fiom any city or District but from 
the Piovmce at large 

Fiom the date of Rdo Desaljfs accession to power, 
under the terms of this Treaty, up to the year 1842, an 
interval of eight years, the 1 ecords contain little that is of 
interest. About the close of this period Majot Pottinger 
was succeeded by Mr Malet On the 1st June 1842, 
Mr Lumsden, as President of a Commission appointed 
to enqiuie into the relations of the Thdkm of Murvf 
towards the Rdo of Kulch in respect of the Pat gaud, of 
Adui, submitted his leport 1 on the subject, proving that 
Adui, though within the gcogiaplucal limits of Kutch, 
was held by the Thdkur, not as an estate derived by 
* Bhdydd’ giant fiom the Rdo, but as an onginal and 
intcgial portion of an independent sovereignty, the bulk 
of which lay round Mui vl in Kdtlndwdi on the other side 
of the Gulf of Kutch. In this report Mr Lumsden took 
up and discussed the several items comprising the Rdo's 
prerogative ovei his Bhdydd, with a view to ascertain 
whclhei any such rights had ever been exercised by the 
Rdo in Adui Mr Lumsden’s statements on this head 
are intended to be of geneial application, but, as might 
be expected, they arc not altogether free from intei fusion 
with the particulai case of Adui On the whole it may 
be deduced that lie recognised the possession by the 
Rdo of the following rights over the Bhdydd — 

I. — The light to summon the Bhdydd foi thepeifoim- 

1 Pages 105 to 1 13 of the Blue Book 
1 1 
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ance of military scivicc, subject to the condition of sub- 
sisting them and then Hoops 

II— The light to settle appeals fiom the HhAyAd m 
then disputes with each othci. 

III— The light to recovci stolen piopeity, 01 its 
value, from those members of the UhAyAd info whose 
towns it had been traced 

IV. The sovereignty of the Kutch waters (a tcim 

which includes the enjoyment of the customs and other 
duties at all poi ts). 

V. — The light to collect certain tnfling dues fiom 
particular villages belonging to JAicjA Chiefs. 

VI — The right, in cases of disobedience, to cnfoice 
the Daibdr s legitimate oulcrs by the imposition of 
Mohsuls , 1 01 by ihecocicion of a mihlaiy foicc* 

Otlici* points which Mi Lumsden lepicsentedas being 
claimed by the RAo were (VII.) the light to levy a sub- 
scription fiom the BhdyAd foi public works , (VIII ) the 
i ight to place police posts on all ncccssai y occasions m 
JdrejA towns, and (IX ) the power of saddling the estates 
of Jdrejd Chiefs with the pcipctual payment of ccilam 
religious grants. Of these Mr. Lumsden disallowed the 
first, and consideied the second doubtful ; with regaut tQ 

1 The word * Mohsul' (meaning, I believe, * sent*) is pcculmr to Gnjar.tt, 
but the practice it represents is a common one in Kdjpullnrt undci the name 
* Rozfnd ' Tho following passage is cxti acted from Tod’s ‘ Kitj.ibth.tn, 1 
vol i, p 146— ‘It often becomes ncccssaiy to see justice cnfoicul on a 
Chief 01 his dependant, but it begets eternal disputes and disobedience, 
When delay in these matters, or to tho general commands of Uic I’untc, is 
evinced, an officer, 01 hciald, is deputed wuli a parly of four, ten, 01 twenty 
horse or foot, to the fief of the Chief at whose itsidem c ihey me to 1 ike up 
their abode, ami canying, under the seal, a w.mant to furnish them with 
specified daily (tos/ucf) 1 at ions, they live at free qnmlcis till he is quickened 
into compliance with the commands of the Punrc. This Is the only no tit* 
rator of the slow movements of a K.tjput Chieftain in these days, whelhti for 
his appearance at Court or for the pcifoimnncc or an act of justice It is 
often carried to a harassing excess and causes much complaint » 
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the thud, he admitted that some rare instances of religious 
grants having been imposed on the Bhdydd were dis- 
coverable in the early history of the Province Beyond 
the mne items above enumerated, ‘no othei authority,’ he 
wiote, 1 was formerly exercised 01 is now claimed as an 
heir-loom by the Darbdr ' Finally he considered that the 
light of the Bhdydd to * exclusive civil and criminal juns- 
diction within their own towns and territories ’ was in- 
contestable 

Mr Lumsden’s views, as summarised inthepieceding 
paragraph, are of some importance, for he shortly after- 
wards succeeded Mr Malet as Political Agent in Kutch, 
and thus obtained an opportunity for practically enforcing 
them, Writing from Bhi'ij in June 1843, he remarked on 
( the social system of the Kutch Girisids ’ as follows — 

‘It recognises a paitition of jurisdiction as well as of land , 
but as this is incompatible with an efficient government, and, 
indeed, would speedily lead to anarchy, wc find it modified by 
circumstances, and an uncertain scale of independence accom- 
panying the possession of landed property The representa- 
tives of all the great families throughout Kutch are called the 
Ttlats These, in their turn, have shaied girds with their 
younger brethren, and the latter again among their heirs This 
minute sub-division of property and lights has led to the follow- 
ing results wc find everywhere numerous petty proprietors who 
live in perfect independence, exercising in their own persons the 
civil and political authonty which is elsewhere vested 111 the 
Chief In many cases younger blanches, who have either 
equalled or sui passed the elder in wealth and influence, have 
come to be regaidcd, by prescription, as the lepicscntatives of 
distinct houses , while in others, by a sort of family compact, 
they acknowledge and support then t flats' [See post, 336 ] 

Above, I have submitted an opinion that Aiticlc I. of 
the Treaty of 1834, in so far as it subjected the Rio to 
the advice of his Bhdydd, was inequitably prejudicial to 
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the RAo’s piciogative I now have to show th.u in the 
year 1849 RAo Dcsaljl, aflei 111 teen yeais’ expenence of 
powci, sent in to the Political A gent (at this time Colonel 
Robcils) a foimal protest against the clause in (question, 
and demanded that the Ticaty containing it should be 
authoutalivcly modified '1 he RAo based lus aigunient 
upon gcncial punciplcs, and expiessly declaied that, as 
he was on good teims with his UhAyAd, his motion was 
not caused by the pressuic of any specwl ciicumsLanccs 
The general government of the Province ‘has always,’ 1 
he said, ‘been caincd on by the RAo's own authouty : so 
in this Article it should be plainly watten that, whcrcvci 
the Government guaiantec exists, theic the RAo SAhib, 
or his descendants, should act with the advice of lus 
brethren , and, for the lemaindci, that ll be m accoi dance 
with the ancient usages of the Province.’ llus 1 acquisi- 
tion appeals to me to have been a reasonable one The 
Bombay Government, howevci, undei the signatiue of 
Mr Malet, now become Chief Sccietaiy, 2 lefusod to altci 
the Article, on the giound that it concerned the interests 
of others besides the RAo and the Bntish Government 

After Colonel Roberts, the next Political Agent 111 
Kutch was Mi Ogilvic, whose views, so far as they can 
be gathered from the following” cxtiact, appeal to have 
been sound — 

‘ His Highness the RAo finds it so difficult to satisfy the 
Chiefs of WAghar that he picfcrs that disputes among them 
should be investigated by the Political Agent As the object of 
the guarantees to the Chiefs is, I .ipptehcnd, limited to pi elec- 
tion fiom oppicssion, I have discountenanced the intu] notation 
they wish to give them, of independence of thru Soveioign, and 
have endeavoured to sticnglhui lus Highness's authouty by 

1 Page 33 of Blue Book. 3 P igc 23 of Blue Book. 

Report dated 5th January 1850-page 35 of Blue Book, 
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encouraging icfeienccs to him and by conducting all enquiries 
m concert with him 1 

Mr Ogilvic was succeeded about 1852, by Colonel Le 
Grand J acob, an officer of considerable ability, whose pi e- 
vi ous training had been in KdthiAwdi At that time and 
up to the amval of Major Keatinge, the present Agent, 
there was a school of Political Officers in Kdthidwdr, whose 
distinctive featuie was the extravagant length to which 
they earned the punciple of protecting the subject from 
his Sovereign Colonel Jacob cannot, I believe, have 
served so long as he did in Kdthidwdr, without imbibing 
some at least of the prejudices of this school 

It was during Colonel Jacob’s tenure of office that his 
Assistant, Captain Rails.cs, compiled the Memoir on the 
Kutch State contained in the ptmled volume of Selections 
fi om the Bombay Govci nment’s Records The date of 
the Mcmou is November 1854 Captain Raihes de- 
scilption of the judicial system observed in Kutch will be 
found at pages 74-75 of the volume, and may heie be 
quoted . — 

* A considerable portion of the western pait of Kutch apper- 
tains to the chief members of his Highness’s Bhdydd, whose 
'possessions in that Distnct far exceed the khdlsd possessions 
These Chiefs arc vutually independent of the Darbdr , they pay 
nothing to their Sovereign, except some customary picsents on 
the marriage of the heir apparent, 01 on some such occasion 
Within their own estate they take cognisance of disputes, thefts, 
&c , and except in serious cases, such as murdci, and the hkc, 
which come before the. Daibdr, no interference is excicised in 
their jurisdiction The peculiar circumstances undei which the 
Ticaty of 1819 was entered into, will account foi the easy terms 
011 which the Chiefs of Kutch weic allowed to benefit by our 
mlcifercncc, while the Darbdi had, and has still, to bear all the 
expenses resulting from the airangcments then and subsequently 
made The Chiefs of the Aibiasar’ (the Western Districts) 
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‘then dcclaicd that the only claim the loignmg Vimce had on 
them was foi service with then lespeUivo quotas of tioops on 
any great emergency This pnnuplc appeals to havi bun 
admitted at the time, and tliencefoiwaid to have fmnud the 
basis of oui 1 elation* with them, m addition to which tluy enjoy 
out guaiantcc foi the sccuiity of their possessions, which has ,i 
tendency to make them feel moic independent of the Datb/u 
than picviously The Chiefs of W.lgh.u or the ursh'i n poilion 
of Kutcli (the greater pait of the ccntie being khdlsd) aie diffe- 
icntly situated It was for their punishment that we fust 
entered Kutch , aftci which, foi a considerable period, they wcic 
treated as public enemies, and subsequently, on then estate* 
being lestoiccl to them under ccitain lcsliictions, they bound 
themselves, amongst othci things, to pay a certain sum pci 
plough annually to the Daibdi , in addition to which, the neces- 
sity of exercising a moic direct conti ol ovei W.ighai, ancl the 
ariangcmcnts consequent thcieon for the cognisance of .ill cinm- 
nal eases, naturally led to more ducct intcrfcicnce in the alTaiis 
of the diffeicnt Chiefs than was requisite in the Aibiasni 1 he 
affairs of WAghar, however, have boon moic under the Agency 
than is the case with othci paits of the Puncipalily, the duties 
thereof devolving chiefly on the Assistant, undu whom also is 
the police of the District Hie above lcmaiks wcic icquisile to 
show the vanous dcgiecs of subordination to the head of the 
State in which the different Chiefs aie situated All minders 
and serious criminal offences aie supposed to be icportcd to the 
DarbAr In W.tghar they would piimauly be taken notice of by 
the police, and then handed ovei to the DnrbAi nulhoutics , in 
the Arbrasai, by the Chief on whoso state they occm , or by 
the Darb.tr officers, if in the kh.tlsd possessions, othci than those 
situated in WAgliar, which arc subject to the logulai police 
system Civil disputes in the Aibrasai me generally disposed of 
by arbitration, or by the Chief, and only m the event of some 
great outrage being committed and an appeal being made, would 
the Darbdr interfcic In the klnllsA possessions, such eases aie 
generally disposed of by nibitiation, and in W.igluu also, though 
often in the latter District, the assistance of Government and the 
DarbAi is called into lequisition btfoie an adjustment can be 
effected It will thus be seen that compaiativoly few cases, 
either civil or criminal, come befoie the Uaibdi autlioi itics m 
Bhtij, except such as ause at the capital, oi one of the neigh- 
bouung large towns of MAndavf, Mdndrd, &c’ 
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Colonel Jacob, during the last six months of 1856, 
which were also the last of his service in Kutch, sent in 
a series of leports 1 to the Bombay Government upon 
various disputes that had arisen between the Rio and 
certain members of the Bhdydd Four gcneial prin- 
ciples were at stake in the decision of these particular 
cases, vi7, (1) whether or not the British Government, in 
vindication of the guarantee granted to the feudatories, 
was undei any obligation to check the Rdo’s syste- 
matic acquisition of claims, by purchase and mortgage, 
upon their lands , (2) whether the Rdo had the right of 
pi omulgating laws applicable to the Province at large 
without the consent of his Bhdydd ; (3) whether the Rdo 
was entitled to issue Mohsuls on the vassals of his 
Bhdydd , and (4) what was the extent to which the 
Bhdydd could enforce the power of advice reserved to 
them by the first Aiticle of the Treaty of 1834 On all 
these points Colonel Jacob entertained opinions strongly 
adverse to the pretensions of the Rdo In one letter 2 he 
even spoke of the Rdo as occupying towards the Jdrejd 
Chiefs the position f in many lespects* of a f rival 
Zaminddr ’ 

Lord Elphmstone was at this period Governor of 
Bombay, and his Councillors were the same Messrs 
Lumsden and Malet who, as successive Political Agents 
in Kutch, have already been mentioned in this Note. 
Even, therefore, if there were no certain information 
forthcoming on the point, it might reasonably be pie- 
sumed that Lord Elphmstone, in disposing of the difficult 
questions submitted by Colonel Jacob, should have 

1 Two of these Reports are given in the Blue Book, viz .—No 113, 
dated 36th July 1856, at pages 39 to 41, and No 188, dated 15th December 
1856 (w ith enclosures), at pages 1 14 to 1 18 

2 Para 37 of No. 113, dated 26th July 1856, page 41 of Blue Book 
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availed himself laigoly of the special local knowledge 
possessed by his colleagues Rut in the Rluo Rook 
which the Bombay Government has now sent up to the 
Government of India, the aicana of the Bombay Secie- 
tailatin legal d to this coiicspondence are laid baic, the 
whole Office-file of Dtaft Resolutions by the Secielaiy 
and Minutes by the sevcial Membeis of Government is 
given at length, so that the shaie which each wntei had 
in the outers finally issued by the Bombay Government, 
can be distinctly tiaccd In this way it is cleat that the 
final oiders, as contained in Mi. Secrctaiy Amici son's 
letter 1 No 3,242 A, dated 14U1 AugusL 1857, owe then 
inspiration to Mi. Lumsden. 

The letter opens with a sketch of the iclalums 
between the R»lo of Kutch and his feudatones aL the 
time when the Treaty of 1819 was c\ccuted but, .is 
this sketch is meicly a summaiy of the conclusions at 
which Mi. Lumsden had ai rived, sixteen ycais pie- 
viously, in the course of his cnquiiy into the Adui 
dispute, and as those conclusions have been alieady 
given above, theie appears to be no necessity foi then 
further quotation Perhaps, howevei, I may lie pci nutted 
to remark that thioughout Mi. Lumsdcn’s views theie, 
appears to be insufficient allowance made foi the cucum- 
stances of the times antcnoi to Rntish connection with 
Kutch Fust, in Kutch, as in RAjputdna and in eveiy 
other country during the feudal ages, when might both 
at home and abroad was equivalent with right, the 
Prince’s mam desideiatum was the nuhtaiy service of his 
vassals; this seemed, he willingly conceded to them such 

1 This letter will be found nt pages 41 lo 45 of llie llluc Hook lly 1 
method of arrangement calculated to confuse, the Minutes, &.( , out of which, 
it waa evolved are separated from it by much olhci mallei . ihcy occupy 
pages 121 to 132, 
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a lnflc as independence of action on their own estates , 
but, could he have foiesecn that the days would come 
when, under the shadow of the British peace, military 
scivice should wane into an unmeaning formula, and his 
relations with the permanent power raise the consolida- 
tion of his juusdiction into a gieal necessity, the arrange- 
ments he would have desued to make for the futuie 
would hardly have been the same as those that had 
sufficed foi the past. In the second place there never 
was a State in which the powei of the Sovereign had 
fallen to so low an ebb as Kutch just befoieoui ap- 
pcaiance, but for Butish intervention the dynasty 
would piobably have altogether disappeared, and its place 
have been taken by some usurpei of a calibic calculated 
to lcstorc the central authonty to Jls nonnal supremacy. 

'I lie IcUci piocccdod to chaige the RAo with pur- 
suing, cautiously but incessantly, a still more centralising 
policy than had been initiated by the Regency under 
Colonel Poltmgei He * lias lost no opportunity,’ it is 
said, ‘of aggtandising hunsclf, and of increasing his own 
powcis, while hejowered the powei s of the JAiejAs ’ 

1 he specific issues 1 aised by Colonel Jacob were decided 
- in the following mannei. Fnstly, with regaid to the RAo's 
acquisition of claims on the estates of the guaranteed Chiefs, 
it was uilcd that such claims could give him no light to 
cncioach on the ‘pierogativc’ of the JArejA BhAjAcl, nor 
to appiopiuitc their lands without then expicss consent, 
fuilhei, that if he cndcavomcd to enforce any such pie- 
lension, the British Government would intcrfcie and vin- 
dicate its guaiantce Secondly, with respect to legisla- 
tion, it was decided that, as Liu* RAo, bcfoic* the Treaties 
of j8i 6 and 1819, had not had powei to legislate foi any 
except his own subjects, he was not entitled now to tians- 
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gicss that bound and to legislate for the ‘subjects' of the 
BhilyAcl, except with the consent of the Bhdyid , it was 
nccebsaiy that he should be lcmmded that ‘Section r6 of 
the Ticaty of 1819 seciues to the Chiefs, by the teim 
“full enjoyment of then possessions,” the enjoyment also 
of those puvilcges which such possessions eonfeued ’ 
Thiidly, as to issuing Mohsuls on the rayats of the 
Chiefs, the piactice was dechu od contnuy to the ancient 
constitution ancl customs of Kutch, and could not be pci- 
mitted by the Bntish Government m case of an appeal 
being leceivcd from any Chief Lastly, the light of 
advice secured to the DarbAi by the Ticaty of 1834, was 
defined as lcndenng then consenL nccessaiy to any law 
intended to have foice throughout the whole of Kutch, 
but as not binding the R«lo lo then views in mallei s 
which conccined his own piciogativc 

The fust of these decisions, placing restiictions on the 
Rdo’s power of acquiang land fiom the guaianteed 
Girdsids, appi 0x1 mates to a leversal of oideis issued by 
the Court of Dncctors. So fai back as in 1843 Mi 
Lumsden, while Political Agent in Kutch, had 1 * invited 
the intei fcrcnce of the Bombay Govei nmcnl to pi event 
the Rio obtaining lands by pui chase and moilgage; and 
in May 1848 the Bombay Government had issued an ab- 
solute uiteidict on the piactice In 1849, howevei, the 
Court of Dncctors had 3 caused the intei diet to be with- 
drawn by instructions to the following effect — 

‘Wc do not, as at present mfoimcd, agree in your opinion 
that it is desirable to discouiagc the sale by J.hojds of then 

1 Page 31 of Hluc Hook Leitci from Mi. Lumsden lo Hominy Clovcin- 
ment, No 363, dated 14U1 July 1843 

1 Page 1 14 of llluc Hook Lxlintt pan 34 from C mill's I)i*ip,it< li, No 

17, dated i8ih July 1849 bee also, on same page, Itllci fiom llomb.iy Govern- 
ment to the Political Agent, No, 4021, dated 25th September 1849, 
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possessions to the Rdo Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts states that 
there is nothing contraiy to custom in the sale of such estates , 
and, as the J Are] As arc almost all greatly in debt, there seems 
no leason against their liberating themselves from it by lestormg 
the lands to the authority fiom which they are held * 

It is open, therefore, to doubt whether the renewal of the 
intei diet (for the decision virtually amounts to that) was 
within the competence of the Bombay Government to 
order 

Another of these decisions, that relating to the impo- 
sition of Mohsuls on sub-vassals, the Bombay Govern- 
ment was compelled to modify a few months after its 
issue, 111 deference to the strong representations of Colonel 
Jacob’s successor, Colonel Trevelyan The new Political 
Agent had, I believe, previously seen political service 
undei the Central India Agency, and this cucumstance 
would account for his taking a broader view of the Rdo’s 
lolations towards the British Government and the Bhdydd 
than he might have favoured if his experience, like that 
of some of his predecessors, had been confined to Kutch 
and the neighbouring temtoiy of KdthiAwAr On the 
27th June 1858 Colonel Tievelyan 1 forwarded to the 
Bombay Government a Memorandum prepared by his 
Assistant, Captain Raikes, in which it was satisfactorily 
piovcd that the right of the Rdo to impose Mohsuls on 
his feudatory chiefs and their vassals was one which had 
long been exercised and but recently called m question 
Colonel Trevelyan gave his opinion that the exercise of 
this right in no way mfiinged the British Government’s 
guaianlcc to the feudatonest but on the contraiy was 
essential to the maintenance of the RAo’s supremacy 


1 Blue Book, pages 46 to 52, Letter from Political Agent, No. 58 
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•Allhoiijrli,* 1 he addc d, ‘ tin* possession ol thru estates, 
hccuiity fiom oppiession, and peaceable rnjn\mrnt of 
then lights weic* giuuanterd to tin* Cluels, it could novel 
have been intended (in my humble opinion) that they 
should be exempted honi the legitimate' authoiity ol then 
Sovcieign.’ With this vindication, hmvevei, ol tlu» RAo\ 
gcneidl title to impose a Mohsul on any prison in all 
Kutch, Colonel Tievolyan coupled a surest ion that 
Mohsuls on vassals of gtuu anlced duels should be im- 
posed though the Chief, and that, in cases to which the 
Rrio might himself be a paity, irleienrr should in the 
first instance be made 4 to the Agency. 'I he tompioimsc 
thus pioposccl was- accepted by the Government ol Bom- 
bay and apptoved 1 by the Secic taiy ol Slate, I hit when 
in May 1859 iL was communicate d to the RAo, His 
Highness stood on his lighi as leiogmsc d by the Bombay 
Government, and tefused to have that light c in muse 11 bed 
by any conditions What Colonel 'lirvrlyan may have 
thought of the RAo’s lojeclion of the* ai langrmrnt, the 
papeis leccivcd fiom Bombay do not show 1 U appeals 
to have left Kutch without taking any^ (\uthei action in 
the mattei . lie even omitted to infoun the* Bombay 
Government of the objections rnleiUuncd by the RAc>,_ 
notwithstanding that the RAo had sent him a lonnal note 1 
on the subject, specially us pies Ling that it might be* twins- 
mitted to the Government 'I he question, iheicfme, has 
lemamed open up to the present time. 

Colonel Trevelyan’s inaction, which at fust sight np 

1 Paul 5 

8 Tage 52 ol Blue Book Bombay (ruvunment to Politic il Aj nil, No. 
157, elated 15th January 1859 

9 Page 53 of Blue Book Despatch fiom ScueUr> of hUttc lo Bombay 
Government, No. 29, dated 14th October 1859, 

* Tills note, dated 27th Mny 1859, will be found tmnblaled cu luum (,? or 
the Blue Book. 
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P?ai 9 90 stiange, is probably attributable to the ciicum- 
stancc that RAo Desaljf, shortly aftei the presentation of 
his note of lemonstiance, fell ill, and so, for the second 
time during his reign, the Government was undertaken 
by a Regency. 

The following year (i860) Rao Desaljf died, the 
Regency ceased, and Desaljf s son, PrAgmaljf, the piesent 
RAo of Kutch, assumed the management of the country 
Rio Piigmaljf ‘ is young and not easy of access to those 
outside his palace walls, as his fathei was, and he is, though 
exceedingly well disposed, of an indolent turn of nnnd, 
and has an antipathy to business He is much guided in 
Ins opinions of matters connected with the government of 
the countiy by a few of his KArbhArfs ’ (ministers), ‘by 
whom evciythmg is done.’ 1 

It is at this point m the nairative of the RAo’s rela- 
tions with his BhAyAd that the present Political Agent, 
Major ShoiLt, comes upon the scene. Major Shortt, like 
Captain McMuido and Colonel Jacob, had leceived his 
political training in KAthiAwAi, and he brought with him 
fiom that Province a lively sympathy foi GnAsiAs ap- 
pealing m any way oppressed by their DaibAi 

Almost simultaneously with Major Shortt's arrival at 
Bln'ij — whether befoie 01 after is not clear — a change 
took place in the administration of WAghai, which Major 
Shortt apparently views with some regiet This District 
at the tune of our first connection with Kutch had been 
found in so disoidered a state that the British Agent had 
been obliged to assume a diiect share in its government 
Thus, the police of WAghar, as stated above, had fallen 
under the sole control of the Agency , and furlhei a 


1 Page 55 of Blue Book. 
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native lcpieseiUalivc of the Biitish Government had 
been stationed in Waghai, tlnough whom the pooioi and 
more distant Girrisuls had been wont to foiw.ud then* 
complaints to the Agent. These anangemenls con Limit'd 
until some date between i860 and 1863, when tlu» conti ol 
of the Police was transfen ed to the Darb.li, and the office 
of NaLivc Agent was abolished The change, of com so, 
threw into the hands of the Rdo a grealei powei ovoi the 
feudatoiies in that pail of Kntch than he had before 
possessed, and made him, accoiding to Majoi Shoitt, 
covetous of yet 11101 e. 

The fiist representation which Major Shoitt addiossccl 
to the Bombay Government on the subject of the Rdo’s 
attitude towaids the guaranteed landholders of Kutch 1 is 
dated 2^ tli Fcbmaiy, 1863. In it he lepoited that the 
policy, which the late Rulci lud started, of supplanting 
the Bhdydd’s jui lsdiction ovci their own vassals, and of 
ousting Gndsids out of then estates by pccumaiy accom- 
modation, was still moie conspicuous m the young Rdo, 
and tliat tlie Daibdi had been much encouraged in this 
course by the spectacle of the great change which had 
recently come over the spirit of our administration in 
Kdthidwdr. In that kindred couiitiy the Chiefs and Giid- 
sids held a guarantee veiy simiku to the one enjoyed by 
the same classes in Kutch , and up to the time of Major 
Keatmge’s appointment to the Kdthidwdi Agency, theie 
had been no limit to the interference wc had on ei used m 
their behalf; but one of the fiist of Majoi Kcalingos 
reforms had been to reduce our mlcifcicncclo a minimum 
and to restoie the Native Sovereign to the e\einse of his 
legitimate authority over his own subjects. Thu com so 


1 Page 54 of Blue Book, letter No 21. 
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of events 111 Kdthidwdr was eagerly watched b) the Kutch 
Darbdi , and the Rdo was sanguine that what had at last 
been conceded to the Native Rulers of Kdthidwdr could no 
Iongei be withheld from himself 

Major Shoitt submitted a more detailed repoit 1 on the 
same subject on the 26th of the following month He 
quoted Mr Lumsden’s views as to the original indepen- 
dence of the feudatories, and the encroachments upon this 
status which commenced under Colonel Pottmger’s Re- 
gency and were aftei wards followed up by Rdo Desalji 
He explained how the questions regarding the Darbdr’s 
light to mohsul guaranteed Chiefs in cases in which it 
was itself interested, and to mohsul direct the vassals of 
such Chiefs, remained unsettled, as they had been left by 
Colonel Tievelyan. He exhibited his doubts as to the 
extent of the interference which the Darbdr could legiti- 
mately exercise between the Zamfnddis and their 2 vassals , 
and he cited thiee instances in which the interference ap 
peaicd to him pernicious Then, to illustrate the indig- 
nation excited among the feudatory Chiefs by the Darbdr’s 
pioceedmgs, he forwarded translations of two petitions of 
complaint which he had recently received from members 
of that body Finally he stated that he had 'endeavoured, 
quietly, but firmly, to oppose these encroachments that 
his efforts had not been successful, and that, therefore, he 
desired to have a definite expression of the views of the 
Government upon the crisis 

* Should it,' he said, ‘ appear advisable to his Excellency the 
Governor in Council still fuither to withdraw mtet fcrencc, and 

1 Pages 56 to 66 of Blue Book, letter to Government, No 30, dated 36th 
March, 1863, with enclosure 

a Major Shoitt, following the custom of his predecessors, invariably 
speaks of the sub vassals as f subjects’ of their respective Chiefs This 
appellation seems to me a bagging of the question at issue 

U 
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to concede to the Dai Mi the extent of its claim m tigaid to 
mohsullmg the Chief i and then subjects, some mote dt lined 
j ale as to the extent to winch IXiihli mlcifuuite i» justifiable 
m the internal management of then i stall s, might, I think, with 
advantage belaid down Jiul if his Kxccllcnty dots not cou- 
sitlei that, consistently with out cilg.igenu nls to tin /amfnd.'n i, 
the power claimed m his 1 lighnoss's 1 1 tui can In i oneedi d> I 
venture, with much dofeience, to suggest, as (hi only othci 
com so open, that his Highness the K«lo he invited to show some 
moic detailed proof of what lie chums as his hciedituiy cxciciso 
of tins light than what is contained m Captain Raikcs 1 i repoil 
on the subject ’ 

After a delay of neatly eight months, the Horn bay 
Government disposed of Major Shortt's lcttei by the fol- 
lowing Resolution, 11 dated 5th November 1863 — 

4 The Political Agent’s lcpoi L shows veiy etcoi ly how unsat isfat 
toiyistlic pieaent 1 elation of Ills Highness the Kin and the C htefs 
of Kutch The action of the Daibai in imposing MoIhuIn on all 
soits of pictcuccs on the Chiefs and 011 the subjects of Chiefs 
must, at no distant penod, duve the CJnefs into icbcllion, ami 
that result ia probably only positioned beiause of disputes ami 
divisions among the Chiefs themselves r lhc lUm’bk the (io- 
vemor in Council altogether doubts the piopiioty of pci nulling 
the Darb«U to mohsul the Chiefs except on some veiy emcigenl 
occasions, and then, in his opinion, tin Mohsul should be 
imijosed thiough the Political Agent The llon'bk* the Go- 
vcinoi in Council then (Junks Unit JIis Highness the Kdo, as 
suggested by the Political Agent, should be called on to adduce 
fuithci proof of Ins light to impose such Mohsnls Ami il lie 
succeeds In showing that he really docs possess the 1 ighl, Liu 
Political Agent should then submit his opinion as to the icsli je- 
ttons undci which tins right should be exeicisod * 

1 This YAd is the note mentioned on p 286 .is lia\ ing been pu nentcil by 
Rdo Desaljf to Colonel Ticvcly.m in May 1859 /hero is ,1 liunsl.itum of 
It at page 62 of the Blue book 

a This report is the memorandum mentioned on p «H5 a 1 having In 1 u 
forwarded by Colonel i revel) an to the (>ovu mm.nl, as ui am losuie of 
his letter. No 58, doted 27th June 1858 TJic memoi.tmlimi will he found 
at pages 47 to 51 of the blue book 

4 Page 66 Blue Book 
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I would venture hcie 1 especlfully to submit that the 
opinion lccoulccl in the above Resolution was mconect, 
ancl the issue raised informal In the first place to assei t 
that the Rio could not mohsul his vassals except on 
emergent occasions, and then only through the Political 
Agent, was tantamount to a denial of his supremacy and 
a lecogmtion of separate soveieignty in them, wheieas 
Majoi Shoitt never questioned the possession by the 
Rio of a certain authority ovei his vassals, and only 
enlci tamed doubts as to the limits within which that 
anthonty legitimately lay It was the latter point, 
and that alone, which constituted the real difficulty As 
foi the Rio’s light to enforce by Mohsuls such authonty 
as he legitimately exercised over Ins vassals, that has 
never been questioned , for, under all circumstances, the 
light of visiting disobedience by penalties must be con- 
ceded co-extensively with the recognition of authority, 
and, in the particular case of Gujarat, theie is no getting 
a Rijput to do anything without a Mohsul 1 Secondly, 
Captain Rai Ices’ Memorandum had been accepted in 1859 
both by Lord Elplu ns tone’s Government and by the 
Secietary of State as full and complete proof of the Rio's 
,1 lght to mohsul both his vassals and his sub- vassals In the 
absence, therefore, of any evidence to throw doubt on 
theaccuiacy of Captain Raikes’ statements, Sir B Frere’s 
Government was haidly competent to re-open a point 

1 When I fust went to I<dthi«lwdr a fellow assistant told me that the system 
of administration was very simple, all comprised in the following formula — 

« One Ifuim, two TAUds , tlucc Mnddats, then a Mohsul ’ Phis I found in 
fact to be the case I issued an ordci, and no notice being taken of it, I 
issued first one and then another remindei , next I had to give a penocl of 
gintc within which compliance must be made, and this penod, on various 
pretexts, was extended to a longer, and again a yet longer date At last n 
Mohsul issued, and then foi the fust time the man bestirred himself to obey 
Altogether it took about a year, and sometimes twice that time, to get a 
decision enforced 
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already setlled In a l omul aspect, the only point le- 
mammg unsellled was whotluu, m vindication ol out 
guarantee, any limitations should be imposed on the 
RAo's gcncial light, and, if so, what the limitations 
should be. 

On the 1 iothjaiuimy 1865, Majoi Shmtl,wilh lefeience 
tohisfoimci leports and to the Resolution of the Bombay 
Government, foi wauled a Mcmoiaruliim J No. *192, dated 
gth November 1864, intended to plate deaily beloie the 
Govern men tthc whole subji Lt of the RAo's 1 elation s towai ds 
his feudatories, as touching on the Bi ilish gu.u an tee 1 he 
first 31 paragraphs of this Memoiandum contain a sketch 
of the past history of Kutch ; patagruphs 32 to the end 
aic moic impoi tant and dcseive caieful peiusal. Major 
bhortt ^presented (paragtaph 32) that the lesult of the 
British connection with Kutch had been to me lease im- 
mensely the powei of the D.ubAr ovei the BhAyAd and 
the countiy geneially. 

‘The very fact,’ he wiotc, ‘of the compact lo abstain ftnm 
female infanticide neecssauly earned with it the powu of punish- 
ing infi actions, and this has been 1nv.u1.1bJy d( legated lo lire 
DaibAi Ihis natuially led to the DaibAi’s taking cognisance of 
criminal cases involving the powei of life and death Subsequently 
cases of suicide were investigated by the D.ubAt Offices s, and" 
accidental death lcpoited to it.’ 

Within the limits thus indicated, the* consolidation of 
the DarbAi’s jmisdiction appeared to Majoi SJ101L an 
unmixed benefit , for the mattcis aiising for oogmVancc 
seldom affected the intci esls of thcDarb.li, and theiefou* 
offered no temptation to a watped judgment, But the 
DarbAr had not paused within these limits, 11 had pio* 

1 better to Bombay Government, No 1, pimled on llic inollmin.iiy nml 
unnumbered page of the Blue Book 

9 Pages 1 to 7 of Blue Book 
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ccedccl to cxci cise and to allow its ignorant and corrupt 
fai mei s of the revenue to exercise a 1 daily increasing 
and dcsultoi ) kind of interference ’ in * the internal affairs 
of the Blidydd and the Zamfnddrs/ such as had caused 
discontent and alaim among that body Major Shoitt, 
therefore, specifically put before the Government the ques- 
tion how far the independent juusdiction of the Chiefs 
on their own estates was guaranteed by oui engagements, 
and what support the Chiefs ought to 1 eceive towards its 
maintenance He stated the complaints of the Chiefs to 
be as follows — 

‘A — That Mohsuls aic sent on them not only by the Dar- 
bdi, but by its subordinate officers 

' B — That Mohsuls are sent on their subjects without pre- 
vious reference to them, not only by the Darbdi, but by its 
suboichnatc officeis 

‘ C — Unit fines arc imposed on them 

‘ ID — That fines arc. imposed on then subjects by the Darbdr 
and its officeis, and the fines appropi latcd by the Darbir 

*]*, — That a new tax, called lakhfan is levied by the Dar- 
b*lr on cases to which they aie parties, the tax having been for- 
mally only levied from the Darbdr’s own subjects 

1 F — That since the Police 111 Weigh ar has been put under 
the sole supcimtcndcnce of the Darbdr, now nearly five years, 
• they have interfered m petty cases in which both plaintiff and 
defendant have been subjects of the same Zamfndir 

1 G— That the Darbdr buys gads (landed property), or its 
reversion on mortgage deeds, in then villages, fioin parties who 
aic not, by the custom of the country, competent to alienate it 
pcimancntly ’ 

All these questions, Major Shoitt pointed out, had 
moic or less occupied the attention of previous Political 
Agents, but they had been met by successive authorities 
111 a bpmt so vacillating and inconsistent that the DaibAr, 
m the long run, had been able to work its will, without 
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any effectual c het k fiom llu* Hi itish C uw i nmoiH. M.ijoi 
ShoiU piayed that out policy might now be lovisod m 
accoi dance with a definite* design He- suggested the* 
necessity foi ‘a nunc evict ami limited etc finiLion of llu* 
paiticulai Quels 01 Kslales to which llu* siNloenlli 
AiLiclc of the Tieaty of 1H19 is to In* applied , ' and he 
asked foi insiiuclions ‘111 legaicl to estates giiaunUvd at 
the date of the Tieaty, but which have sinu* btoken up, 
or m which the DaibAr may have since act pined a dnect 
intei esC Lastly, with lefeionu* to the 1 < onstiLutional * 
advisei s assigned to the Rdo by the Tieaty of 183*1, 
Major Shoitt enlcied on the piesenl aspect oi the 
BhJLyJd in that capacity The Council of the ]th,ly,ld, 
though still picservcd in name, had sunk into a nonentity ; 
but, as containing the geiin of .t valuable political institu- 
tion, it ought, 111 Majoi Slim It’s opinion, to he tovised and 
slicngthcncd Ihoperly oiganised, iL might, he* behoved, 
be constituted a Com l ‘ to lake* cogm/aiue ol all niaiiei s 
connected with its own Older, in othei won Is, of all case s 
involving the inteicsts of the Chiefs 01 then subjects* 

On receipt of this Memorandum lht;Homb.iy Govoin- 
ment appeals to have iciiuned iL to Major Shoitt, le- 
questmg him to add to iL a statement of the* specific, 
measures he would lccommend m ordu to lemove the 
evils he had brought to notice Atcoidingly, on the 1st 
Maich 1865, by a Memorandum No 1 Majoi Shoitt 
wrote thirty-one paras , l numbcied 53 to 83, m contimia 
tion of his former Memorandum. In this now Memo- 

1 The oi ifrtnal fintn of these additional paragraphs will ho found it p.igi 
69 of the Blue Hook, but the original fnim is not the ant* to Ik. < nnsulud 
M.ijor Shorit cancelled It, and submitted .1 uvntif form by Mtci to (lie 
Uombay Government No 9 <Utccl 31SL Junu.uy 1M7 Jin- n\M Imm, 
which alone should be consulted, is not hi the lllue Haul, but punted 
separately, with the letter just mentioned 
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landiun Majoi Shoitt laid down as piemiscs that the 
noimal position of the feudatories within the limits of 
then own estates was one of complete independence, 
that by the deeds of guai antee issued to them m 1819 we 
wcic bound to pieseivc that independence ; and that up 
to the present time we had failed in oui obligation, and 
1 tilhei fiom the absence of any policy than the pursuit of 
acontiaiy policy, had allowed their independence to be 
in mhny ways infi inged by the Darbdr He further ex- 
plained that, undei the operation of ‘ the custom, all but 
universal 111 Kutch, of the sub-division of inheritance 
entailing sub-division of authority/ the majority of the 
guai antecd landholders had undei g one since 1819 such a 
disintegiationof financial means and admimstiative power 
as to be no longei fitted for the exercise of a completely 
independent jm lsdiction, and that, in all these cases, tliere- 
foi (\ d modified foi m of independence was the utmost we 
could now hope to sccuic foi the holder of our guarantee. 
Majoi Shorn then specified his piactical lecommenda- 
tions These aic not so lucidly stated as they might 
be , but I galhci that Ins initial step would be to define 
the limits of the Rdo’s legitimate jurisdiction over the 
ginu antecd ZamlndAis generally. As to the nature of 
these limits Major Shortt held that every feudatory had 
a light to exercise internal civil jurisdiction on his own 
estate, except in cases wheiein the shareholders might 
themselves be the disputants, and the custom of the 
country, passing over the Tilaty 01 head of the family, 
might point to the Rdo as the referee; but that the criminal 
jurisdiction, which the R«io had acquired m matters of 
life and death over the vassals of his Chiefs, should con- 
tinue in the RAo’s hands, although eventually even this 
might be tiansfoned to the Council of the Bhdydd, if that 
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body could Ik* eiecLcd into a judicial lnlmn.il (it Lo dis* 
chaise such functions Next M,i|m Shoitt would make 
out an audios dative list ol tin* /amfmUis ineiilmg to be 
lecogmscd as holdeis of 0111 guaianlee Hus list lie 
would divide into two classes, vi/ , /..unfnd.lis competent 
to cxcicise independent poweis on llien emu estates, and 
those, who, fiom sub-division o! the* Ik 1 01 othei causes, 
could not be consideied conipc lent The t lusL and 
smallei class would be admitted to the lull enjoyment of 
the compai alive auLonomy lecognised by M.tjoi Shoitt 
as the goncial light of the feudatoiies, but loi the* second 
and fai largci class, special aiiangeiuents would have to 
be devised To meet the case of the kittei, Majoi Shot LI 
pioposcd that twelve men should be selected fiom the 
BhAyAcl (appaiently by the Political Agent) on .mount of 
thcii being known to possess the confidence ol then 
order, and constituted a Com L sitting peim.uu nlly at 
Bliuj foi the adjudication of all those inatleis which, as 
occurring on the estate* of one ol the weakei landholdeis, 
might be beyond the R.io’s light, .md bejond his vassals 
power, to dispose of. The Com l would Ik* nuclei the 
piesiclency of the R.lc> oi any Chief named by him, and 
five members would constitute a quouim. Having thus . 
stated his views, Major Shoitt solicited a icnew.d of at- 
tention to the questions, on which he had dw< It in found 
lepoits, as to the RAo being pennitted to pm chase* land 
m the estates of gmuanlced Chiefs fiom one oi moie of 
the shareholders, without the consent of the whole, and 
as to the light of the Dailrii to mohsul such Chiefs 
Finally, his Repoit wound up with a Intel notice , 1 e\- 
planatoiy of the RAo’s new lax billed TaMtJau, lo which 
the BhAyAd objected. 

1 This notice will be found at page 133 of the lSliic Hook The tax 
appears equivalent to the costB payablo to the Comt in Civil suits 
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The Bombay Government was now in full possession 
of Major Shortt’s views His Reports were still under 
considcialion, when, on the 25th August, 1866, the Rdo 
ciddiessed to S11 B. Freie a protest 1 against Majoi 
Shoitt’s piocccdings, describing them as subversive of 
the pioiogative which by hercditaiy right and by the 
lhilish Government’s recognition was pioperly vested in 
the soveicigns of Kutch The Rdo’s communication, 
being a Iranslation, apparently, from Guprdti, is a prolix 
affan, stiagglmg thiough five separate Sections, and with 
twenty-seven exhibits attached Sections I and II. 
lefei to the question of the Rdo’s light to mohsul guaran- 
teed Zamfnddrs and their vassals The Rdo asserted 
that this question had been unnecessarily onginated by 
Colonel Jacob, and aftci lying in abeyance for several 
yeais, was now as unnccessai lly levived by Major Shorlt, 

‘ Theie aie not,’ he said, ‘ scpaiaic Tdlukas m Kutch, 
but the whole is one, and that undei our conti ol Con- 
sequently the civil and ci immal juiisdictioii, and the 
soveieign powci 111 the country, belong to us alone If 
then to seive Mohsuls be not in our power, how could 
we cany on the administration ? ’ hie maintained that 
the Darbdr reserved to itself the cnminal jurisdiction 
thioughout Kutch, at any rate in all scnous matteis , 
and he specified the ci imes of murder, suicide, abortion, 
affiay with lethal weapons, infanticide, satf, ‘samddh,’ 
gambling, lorluie, slaveiy, and the violation of any 
general law alieady enacted, or to be hereafter enacted 
by his authonty Besides these, theft and robbery 111 
the particular Distiict of Waghai wcic cognisable by the 
Daib.li Civil suits, on the contiaiy, when occuiring on 
the estates of the Bhdy.id, weie, he admitted, gcnei ally 
1 Stp.tratLlj printed, not in the llluc Uook 
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settled by local panch.lyats , but even m these cases ,m 
appeal lay to the Daib.li. On the* whole, the Rdo could 
not admit any limitation upon lus powei oi molisulling 
cithci vassal oi sub- vassal , but he was novel tholcss 
willing that in impoiLant suits decided by the Jhubdi 
theie should be a light of appeal to Lho Political Agent. 
Section III is devoted piuuipally to an ivluUliou ol 
the piactical difficulties beseLling any Midi lumiation 
of the Darbih’s mteifoience m Lhe Hlidydd's domestic 
concei ns as the injunctions irom time to time issued liy 
Majoi Shout had endeavouied to establish Section IV 
is intended to lefute Mi. Lumsdcn’s opinions icgaiding 
the lclations of the Daib.lt and the llh.ly.id , it also 
lccapitulatcb the R.lo’s old claim (long suite negatived) 
to jurisdiction ovei the Th.lk.ui of Miuvl's Paigan.l 
of Adui in W.lghai And St ( lion V. dwells on the 
Butisli Treaties with Kulch, and lUitish gu.u.uiUe to 
the feudatoues With icg.ud to the i»u.u anlee, the R.lo 
quoted the text of the guai an lee-dee< Is to show th.it the 
sole thing specifically guaranteed to the teudatories was 
* girds-wtist that is, landed possessions, and that, conse- 
quently, the intention of the aiiangemenl was simply to 
secure to these pci sons the quiet enjoyment of the pioduce _ 
of tlieir lands, and not by any means to assuie to them the 
exeicise of a civil and ciimmal juiisdicUon incompatible 
with theii sovci cign's supi emacy. 1' ui thei , the R.lo com- 
mented on the cucumstancesof the time when the ITcaly 
of 1819 was framed. ‘ My giandfathei/ he said, ‘was a 
prisoner; my father a minoi, only two-and-a-half yeais 
old, and the Zamlnddrs took advantage of these on - 
cumstances, benefited themselves, and put the Suite to 
loss.* He then piocecded to point out that wheieas the 
enure tribute payable to the Butisli Ciovcrnment had to 
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be piovidecl fiom the Crown levenues, and the whole 
cost of the countiy’s civil and militaiy administration had 
also to be dcfiayed from the same souice, the pecuniary 
conti ibution leviable by the Daibdi fiom the feudatories 
was 111 WAghar insignificant, and in the rest of Kutch 
nil As for the nulitaiy seivice, which nominally was 
still claimable from the feudatories, it had become a 
fiction of the past, pioduclivc of no benefit to the DaibAi, 
and 'entailing no cost or trouble of any kind on the 
Chiefs The Rdo concluded with a piayer that the 
Government, if indisposed to grant him that increase of 
authority ovci his Bhdyrid which the neighbounng 
Princes in KAthidwdr had recently obtained, would at 
any late be pleased not ^ to reduce his powers below the 
standaid at which they actually stood 

The RAo's memorial was added by the Bombay 
Government to the file of Majoi Shoitt’s Rcpoits, and, 
on the 10th October last, the Political Secietary, Mr 
Count 1 , chew up a Note on the whole The Note has 
been sent up by the Bombay Government, and is worth 
the perusal of the Goveinoi -General in Council Mr 
Gonne gave it as his opinion ‘that Major Shortt had 
# over-iated the extent of the guarantee granted to the 
Chiefs by the Treaty of 1819 , and that it was not at all 
cleai that Government had guaiantecd to them their in- 
dependence, in such a sense that it might not be mtcr- 
feiccl with in the cause of good government’ Prac- 
tically Mr Gonne suggested that the Chiefs should be 
classified accoiding to then ability to govern, as had 
already been done in KdthidwAi , and that aftfcr each Chief 
had boon assigned his piopci juusdiclion, all lcniainmg 
powoi should centie in the RAo 

At length, on the 1 olh of Decembci , 1 h66, the 
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Bombay Government Look ilc finiii «u Lion on Lho papus, 
by sending the R.io's Mcmon.tl and Mi (Sonne's Note to 
Mnjoi Shoill foi consideration and lejiotl, and by sub- 
mitting the case geneially foi the ouleis ol the (lovem- 
ment of India and the Smetaiy of Slate 

Vciy shoitly altenvaids the Govern mint oi India 
tcccivcd a tclegiam fiom Bombay, unjiieslmg that the 
disposal of the case might be postponed, pendmglho sub- 
mission of a fuilher Repo it fiom Uu* Political Agent in 
Kntch The fiulhei papeis thus piomised won* leceived 
at the Foicign Office on the 31 d Apul, as enclosmes of 
the Bombay Governments him No S3, dated 28th 
March They included a communication from Majoi 
Shoilt No 22, dated 27th l'cbiu.uy last, offeimg obser- 
vations on the UAo's Memoual and Mi tionne’s Note 
With regaul to llte Memoiial, Majoi ShuitL leinaiked 
that the KAo's possession of au 1 tain uiininal jiiiisdieliou 
ovei the estates of the feudatones had its ougm, not in 
the original oiganisalion of the Stale, but in t ompai.itivi ly 
lecenl anangements aiising out ol the Dai bill's connec- 
tion with the BnLish Government, also that the Rdo, 
though pietcndmg to have the light to legislate by lus 
own individual authot ity foi the Piovmccat I.ugc, held, 
really no such light, and could not issue any general 
enactment except in consultation with the Bh.lydd, In 
lespcct to Mr Gonnc'r Note, Major Shortl contended 
that theconcct interpi elation of the guaiantee was the 
one given by Mr. Lumsdcn, assuung the landholdcis a 
continuance not meiely of possession of then lands, but 
of possession in accoi dance with the acknowledged 
custom of the country M01 cover, Majoi Shoill ieje< Led 
Mr. Gonnc’s suggestion fora classification of the Chiefs 
as a measuie beyond the scope of out authoi ity, and ad- 
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hercd in picfeicncc to his. own. plan for the oigamsation 
of a judicial tribunal from among the members of the 
Bhdydd. 

It will thus be seen that there are two letters from 
Bombay which the Government of India now has to 
acknowledge and answer, viz , No. 283, dated 10th Decern* 
ber 1 866, and No 83, dated 28th March Besides these, 
however, theie aie two otheis, which may here be 
noticed, uz, No 30, dated 26th January, proposing that 
the Political Agent m Kutch maybe granted a Euiopean 
Assistant, and No 164, dated 12th June, intimating that 
the sooner the relations of the Rdo and his Bhdydd can 
be settled, the better it will be for the Pi ovince 

But of all the foui lettcis awaiting the ordcis of the 
Government of India, the one of cai host date, No 283 
of the 1 oth December, is the most important, inasmuch 
as it states the cout sc which the Bombay Government 
desnes to take for the disposal of the main question 
The proposal is, that ‘a special Officer of weight and 
standing ’ should be deputed to Kutch * for the purpose 
of di awing up and* submitting to* (the Bombay) * Govern- 
ment the chaft of an adjudication on all disputed points 
connected with existing tieatics and engagements This 
draft would not, ot course, be acted upon until it had been 
submitted to the Government of India ’ The points, 
thcicfoie, which the Governoi -General in Council is 
invited to considei are, whether such a Special Commis- 
sionci shall be appointed, and if so, what general instruc- 
tions shall be issued to guide him in the general ticat- 
ment of the pending questions 

I think the Bombay Government’s proposal not 
meiely judicious, but the only one that offers anypios- 
peel of this impoi lant business obtaining a satisfactory 
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Bombay Government Look definite action on the papus, 
by sending iho R»lo’s Mcmoual «uul Mi (.tonne's Note Lo 
Majoi Shut U foi LonsRlciation and lopoit.aiul by sub- 
mitting the ease gcnctally foi the oideis of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Set ictaiy of State, 

Veiy shoiLly aflenvauls the Government t>( India 
leceived a telcgiam fiom Bombay, loquesting that the 
disposal of the case might be posLpom il t pending the sub- 
mission of a fuilhci Rcpoit fiom Lite Political Agent in 
Kutch The fmlhci p.ipers thus pionused weie leceived 
at the Foicign Office on the 31 d Apnl, as endosmes of 
the Bombay Government's leltu No 83, dated 28th 
March They included a communication fiom Majoi 
Shoitl No 22, dated 27th l'cbuuuy last, offenng obser- 
vations on the Kilo's Mcmoual and Mi (tonne's Note. 
With lcgaul to the Mcmoual, Majoi Shoitl lemaiked 
that the Kilo's possession of am lam 1 1 nnmal jm isdiaion 
ovei the estates of the feudatones had ilsoiigin, not m 
the original oigamsation of the Slate, but in tompatalively 
leccnt auangcmenls ausing out ul the Dai hit's connec- 
tion with the British Government; also that the R,U>, 
though pictcndmg to have the light to legislate by his 
own individual aulhoiity for the Piovinte at huge, hrW 
really no such light, and could not issue any genet a 1 
enactment except in consultation with the Bh.ly.ld In 
lespcct to Mi Gonnc's Nole, Majoi Shoitl contended 
that the correct intci pi ctation of the guaiantee was the 
one given by Mr Lumsdcn, nssuung the landholdei s a 
continuance not merely of possession of then lands, but 
of possession in accoi dance with the acknowledged 
custom of the country Moreover, Majoi Shout rejected 
Mr. Gonnc’s suggestion foi a classification of the Clin 'Is 
as a measure beyond the scope of urn auihottly, and ad- 
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hcicd 111 picfcicncc lo Ins own plan for the oigamsalion 
of a judicial tribunal fiom among the mcmbcib of the 
Bhdydd 

It will thus be seen that theie aic two letters fiom 
Bombay which the Government of India now has to 
acknowledge and answer, vi/ , No. 283, dated 10th Decent- 
bei 1 866, and No 83, dated 28th Mai eh Besides these, 
however, there aic two otheis, which may lieic be 
noticed, uz, No 30, dated 26th Januaiy, proposing that 
the Political Agent in Kutcli maybe gianted a European 
Assistant, and No 164, dated 12th June, intimating that 
the sooner the lclations of the Rdo and lus Bhdydd can 
be settled, the bettci it will be for the Piovincc 

But of all the foui lettcis awaiting the oideis of the 
Government of India, the one of earliest date, No 283 
of the ioLh Decembei, is the most impoitant, inasmuch 
as it states the couise which the Bombay Government 
dcsites to lake for the disposal of the main question 
The pioposal is, that ‘a special Officer of weight and 
standing’ should be deputed to Kutch ‘ foi the pui pose 
of di awing up anti. submitting lo ' (the Bombay) * Govern- 
ment the di aft of an adjudication on all disputed points 
connected with existing treaties and engagements This 
cliaft would not, ot com sc, be acted upon until it had been 
submitted to the Government of India’ The points, 
thcicfoic, which the Govcinoi-Gcneial in Council is 
mvitccl to considci aic, whethei such a Special Commis- 
sioner shall be appointed, and if so, what gonci ul msLi no- 
tions shall be issued to guide him in the gencial tirnl- 
ment of the pending questions 

I think the Bombay Government's pioposal not 
mciely judicious, bul the only one that oflois any j>ms- 
peel of this impoitant business obtaining a satisfactoi y 
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settlement Allans in KuUli I uve (alien so allot* ol hot 
out of goal tlit.iL something mou* is undid (han a km* 
decision on the sovual issiu s uustd by Liu Political 
Agent A now constitution has to bo uoated toi Kutih, 
and this cannot bo done l \ icpl by soino pi i son un the 
spot, pi epaied to moot piomplly eveiy detail ol tho many 
difficulties which must attend moasmos of innovation and 
ofcompionuso Thou* is tho Political Agent, it is tine, 
aheady on tho sjiot , but, ov< n il Mnjoi Shout w< 10 loss 
evidently biassul in favoui ol tin* loudatoiy Chu fs, an 
cxpei lenccd Oificci, having no pievious eonnoction with 
Kutch, would piobubly take .1 moio compichcnsivc view 
of the position, and also (any mou* weight with both 
pat tics in the dispute than the local functional y, whoevei 
ho might be, could command Any constitution which 
the Govomoi-Genoial in Council may impost* on Kulch 
will ccilamly be admmisleiod by Majoi Shoitt with all 
the zealous loyalty towaids Government and all the sym- 
pathetic patience and gentleness towaids the natives ioi 
which he is conspicuous , but the 1 1. lining of the consti- 
tution should, I submit, be left to othei Jiantls. As to the 
pay of the Commissioner, he might loceivo, if ulieady in 
office elscwhcie, Rs. 500 deputation in addition to the* 
salaiy of his substantive appointment , 01 , if unemployed, 
a consolidated salary of Rs 2,000 It may be piesumed 
that the appointment would not List mote than two 01 
three months To this Commissionei might also be left 
the duty of lcpoiting on the question, whether it is neces- 
sary for the Political Agent to have an luiropoan Assist- 
ant, for the amount of woik falling on the Agency will 
for the future laigely depend on the extent of Lhe m In- 
ference which, undci the new constitution, the Political 
Agent will be authorised to exeicise in the internal affairs 
of the Kutch State. 
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A wu.lt' disci ction may safely be left to the Comm is- 
sionci in choosing the pm Liculai form of piactical ai range- 
men is best calculated to please the i^arties concerned, and 
to work well m the long run But it will be necessary, 
and the Bombay Govci nment expects, that the Commis- 
sionci befoie enlenng 011 hio labours, should hold from 
the Govci nment of India an outline of the general prin- 
ciples by which he is to be guided For this pui pose it 
now' becomes my duty to recapitulate the several points 
which appeal to requu especial notice from the Governor- 
General m Council 

In the first place, I do not think the Commissioner 
need at all be lmmpeied in his designs by the consideia- 
tion to which Majoi Shot tt more than once refers, that 
'we 1 cannot now assume administrative and executive 
powcis to mboducc what may appear to us to be benefi- 
cial to’ the Rio 01 the Bhaydd Major Shortt probably 
bases this statement on Aiticle X of the Tieaty of 1819, 
111 which ‘ the Hon’ble Company engages to exercise no 
authoiity over the domestic concerns of the Rdo, 01 of 
those of any of # the JdrejA Chieftains of the country ’ 
But what is to be done when both the Rdo and the Bhd- 
yi Id entreat the British Government to aibitiaLe between 
them ? CLeaily the lesLriction on British interfeience at 
once falls into abeyance, and the pai amount power pro- 
ceeds legitimately to deliver whatevei kind of aibiti ament 
it may considei just and expedient Indeed, even though 
no appeal for aid had been received from either party, it 
would still have been our duty to mtei fere, foi the ma- 
chinciy of the Kutch Government, which has now come 
to a dead-lock, is entirely the work of our own hands, 

1 Paraginphs 48 to 50 of Major Shortt’s Report, No 22, dated 27th 
I'cbwaiy 1867 
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and wc aie bound to cobble up oui I«tilut t* m the In si way 
we can 

Secottd/y t iheie is miiih Until in the K.lo's complaint, 
that oui existing liealies with Ixulih, owing to the pecu- 
luu circumstances undri which they won* hamcd, an* 
conceived in a sjiii it unduly fa voi liable In the Vassal 
Chiefs Ii is an anomaly that, m engage nients pioies 
scdly executed between two soveioign poweis, any men- 
tion whatever should lie hmnd ol tin* domestic slams 
piopei to the subjects ol one ol the high conti acting 
pai Lies , but the advantages seemed to the KuU.li Hhiyid 
by the Treaty of 1819 weie absolutely unjust 1 he 
llutish Government uy del took the piolulionol all Kutch 
fioin foingn foes, theieby bondiling none 111010 than the 
fcudaloiy Chiefs, foi not only aie h.dl llu* tevenues of tli<* 
country in then possession, but, fmthei, the aMungemenl 
opeiatcd m piactico as a 1 emission of then mililaiy seivice, 
yet the entile cosl of 0111 inlet venlion was saddled on the 
infant Rio, and not a kami of conlubution, except the 
tidling amercement indicted on the tm Indent Distuctof 
Wighar, was seemed to him fioni his Chiefs Similaily 
we guaranteed the Chiefs immunity fioni th.it uggiession 
on then landed possessions, by which, in Lhe lawless tunes, 
of a real feudal system, the iXubii hail fioni time to time 
been wont to recoup the losses consequent on the custom 
of piovidinga separate appanage foi eveiy cadet of the 
loyal house , yet, in doing so, we look no thought ol get- 
ting for the Daibii any compensatory concession fioin the 
Chiefs; we merely requited the Chiefs to abstain fioin the 
practice of one very homblc ciime. With tegaul to the 
Tieaty of 1834, I luwe above cndcavoutcd to show that 
the exaltation of the Bhiydd to a place in the legislative 
councils of their Prince, howcvei desiiable m itself, 01 
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however 1 constitutional * it may now have come to be re- 
gal ded, was at the time a limitation of the Rio’s prero- 
gative foi which it is difficult to find a precedent m the 
annals of Rdjasthin. These ai e matters which the Com- 
missionei would do well, perhaps, to bear in mind 

Thirdly t it is a general rule which has been declared 
specially applicable to Kutch that our tieaties should be 
in tei preted by the English veision, refeience to the native 
vei sibn only being permissible to dlucidate the meaning 
of tenns left doubtful in the English text Therefore, 
although it is permissible to discuss the scope of the 
guarantee given to the feudatory Chiefs on the text of 
the Gujariti deed in which it is embodied, the Treaty of 
1819, engaging that the v guarantee shall be given, can- 
not be so handled, and the refeience which, in dealing 
with the tenth Article of that Treaty, Major Shortt de- 
sires to have made to the Gujardti version can only be 
admitted under protest Major Shortt has shown that in 
the clause securing to the Rio and lus heirs absolute 
mastciy over their territory, the word ‘their’ is by the 
Gujardti version rendered ‘ their own * But the inference 
which the Bhdydd draw from this circumstance, that the 
mastery of the Rdo was to be confined to the Royal 
demesne, and not to include the estates of the Vassal 
Chiefs, cannot foi a moment be sustained Whether the 
word ' then ’ be retained or * their own ’ substituted for it, 
the cleai meaning of the clause remains piecisely the 
same, viz., that the successive Rdos of Kutch are to con- 
tinue ‘absolute masters of their’ (or then own) * territory* 
of Kutch, , 1 and that the civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
the Biitish Government shall not be mtioduced therein’ 
The object in view was to exclude the British Govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction from the whole principality , certainly 
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not Lo define by implication the extent nl lb r RAo’s 
domestic nuthoiily Witlneleieiui lo the lallei Mib|ed, 
the clause had host be left imquoled, but il it i. lo bo 
quoted aL all, the only fom* il i\m luvo r. wholly adveise 
lo the pietensions oi the RAo , lot, as Mi l inline lemaiks, 
it ' seems expiessly lo ignoie the jmisdit lions even ised 
by the BhAyAd, and lo imply then suboi dilution in that 
lcspect to the RAo.' 

Fomthly % with logftullo the numbei anddoMiipliun of 
pci sons to whom the guaiantee was intended to 1>e appli- 
cable, Majoi Shoi U is, ioi the uuson given in the pj en- 
coding paiagiaph, dobaued fiom quoting the (iiijaiAli 
version of the sixteenth Aiticle, in oulci to extend the 
application of the guaiantee to ‘allGnAsiAx generally' 
If, on this point, any leforcnLo to the sixteenth Aiticle 
appeals desirable, the lefeience must be nude to the 
English vcision, which confines the auangement to * the 
JAiejA Chiefs of the BhAyAd and generally all RAjput 
Chiefs In Kutch and WAghai.’ But aftci all, the sixteenth 
Aiticle is less to the point than the eighteenth, which 
makes the grant of the guarantee contingent on the 
execution of a wntlen engagement foi the ictunu lation of 
infanticide. So fai, Ihucfoic, as the question tan be 
decided by aigumenLs taken from within tlio fom toineis 
of the Ticaty, the guarantee can have applied only to 
those RAjput Chiefs who actually executed the conditional 
engagement and to none others I think, myself, how- 
ever, that undei the pecuhai circumstances stated by 
Major Shorll (p a6j), the equitable com se would be to tui n 
aside from the text of the Ticaty, and to look solely to the 
interpretation which public opinion in Kulth and the 1 
practical action of the Political Agent has hitheito phu ed 
on the scope of the guaiantee. This principle would ob- 
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viously be very favouiable to the feudatory landholders, 
but it seems to me the fan est that can be adopted 

Fifthly, the same must be said in respect to the object 
th.it was guaranteed. Judged by the text of the guaran- 
tee deed, this was simply the continuance to the Chiefs of 
theii ‘ landed possessions from generation to generation in 
peipctuity, according to established custom.* There is 
little m such a phiase to imply that with the landed 
possessions went pnvileges also, including the enormous 
pnvilegc of independent jurisdiction. Yet from the date 
of the issue of the guarantee down to the present time, 
the piactical rendering of the words ‘according to 
established custom ’ has always been that the supposed 
holdeis of the guarantee were entitled to be supported by 
us in the maintenance of a certain form of independence 
on then own estates , and it is too late now to enquire 
whcthoi this was the intei pretation that ought to have been 
adopted. We must take it, and make the best we can of it. 

Sixthly , as regards the extent of the modified inde- 
pendence propel ly allowable to the Chiefs, I think the 
Comnussionei might reasonably be warned that, as the 
lcmaiks made by Mr. Lumsden in 1841 on the status 
of the Kutch feudatones as a body occur in a report, 
the final object of which was the settlement of the 
very exceptional lelations subsisting between the Rdo 
of Kutch and the Thdkur of Murvf, and are much mixed 
up with the main topic, there possibly may be some 
foundation foi the Rio’s complaint, ‘ that the conclusions 
an ived at by Mr Lumsdcn’s Commission with regard to 
the position of the Thdkur of Muivi in Adm have been 
wrongly applied to the position of all the other Chiefs in 
Kutch.’ Pei haps, also, the Govemor-Geneial in Council 
might not object to the communication to the Conunis- 
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sionci of the lemuiks whuh I have vontmed In make nil 
pievious pages, oil the IwmiL ol Mi. Lumsdens genoul 
views as embodied m the ou leis ol the Iknnbas (.ovem- 
mail, No 3,2.|2 a,, dated i |Lh August, 1X5; 

Swell t hi y, I would expiessly guaul the Commissionei 
from giving the K.lo the shghlesl pielrM fm ie opening 
the old qiuuiel with Muivf iiltnul Adm, It h.is been 
finally settled long ago, and has no heai mg whalevei on 
the picsenl dispute. * 

Eighthly, the attention of the Homhay Government 
might well be invited to the billowing letnaiks by the 
Court of Direclois quoted in Sir John Makolm’s Minute 1 
on Kutch -- 

* It is always an advantage to know what we want, and to 
have a distinct object in view If tlu* ohjict ol a ( iovt inment be 
always the same, the cliangts pioduml by tune will ultimately 
adfoid the means of obtaining it , but ueiliu 1 sum s, 1101 nedit 
is to be found in the following languidly, or without plan, deci- 
sion, oi pertinacity, any objul, hunt vet desnabte may be its 
possession,' 

What then ib it that the Government of India wants ? 
The answer, I would submit, is to be Jouiul m paia. 39 
of the same Minute, when* bu John says — 

'It should be a pmiciplc of our policy to tala eve ly fail ’ 
advantage of events to tncicase the Kao's powei to tlu diminu- 
tion of that depraved, disobedient, and unmanugi able ckiss of 
Chiefs whose existence in their actual stale Js at vai lance with 
all plans of Improvement, and calculates l to icndu utipi oil table, 
if not to destioy, the alliance wc have foimcd with this lhinci- 
pality,* 

If these views were sound m 1830, how much gteatoi is 
the necessity for thou being borne m mind at the piesonl 
tune, when the Chiefbhips, which ihii ly-seven y< sus ago 

1 Page 93 of liliio liook* 
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may have been compact and strong, are bioken up among 
a dozen different proprietors, none of them sufficiently 
powerful to maintain order on then estates, and all deter- 
mined that the lesponsibihty shall not be undertaken 
by anyone else Of couise a strong Government is not 
necessarily a good one, but, on the other hand, a weak 
Government is mvauably a bad one, and in India a veiy 
bad one. Our only hope of introducing any moral and ma- 
tenal impiovements into a Native State is by the exercise 
of influence on the central authority , and we ought not to 
hand over half the Piovince of Kutch to a daily increasing 
anaichy under petty and still pettier Zamfnddrs, if any- 
thing can be done to prevent it Our clear object, there- 
foie, is to strengthen the hands of the Rdo over all Kutch 
as much as we in any way can, consistently with the 
lcdemption of oui pledge to the Zamfnddrs 

Ninthly , it might tend towards an avoidance of mis- 
conception, and consequently of erroneous action, if the 
designation of 'subjects/ which Major Shorttand several 
of his piedccessois have used to denote the relation of the 
layats on guaranteed estates towards their immediate 
masteis, weie discontinued As imputing lights of 
•sovereignty to a body of men, who never have had, and 
never even have claimed such 1 ights, it is clearly a mis- 
nomei The lords of the guaranteed estates are the 
vassals of the Rdo, and they in their tui n have vassals, 
not ‘ subjects/ who stand in the position of sub-vassals to 
the Rdo The adoption of the coirect appellation would 
in no degree weaken the dependence of the spb-vassal on 
his immediate superioi for it is an axiom of the feudal 
system that the sub-vassal’s first duty is to his Chief, and 
that, except as an appellant fiom lus Chief’s injustice, 
he can enter into no direct communication with his 
Sovereign. 
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Ten f lily y I come tn Lheseveial points spetilit d ([>. 2tn) 
as needing* m M.i/oi Shniu's opinion, an imimdiate 
settlement 

A. — I think tl would Ik* as well, pinvided no senous 
hindiance to business won* the insult, it the Du ih.b kept 
in its own hands, and nevei eonhded to nnyol its Distuct 
Ofliccis , 1 the light of Issuing Mohsuls on guaianteed ts- 
lates. The piaclicaMvoiking of siuh a lule might be 
consideied by the Commissions. 

B — I think that the R.lo, so long .is his Mohsuls aiu 
issued meiely foi the enfoi cement of an oulei which it w.is 
within his competency to make, has an indisputable light 
to mohsul both lus vassals and (even d needy) his sub 
vassals , and that it would be equally un|usL and inexpe- 
dient in us to impose any mod ill cations on that light II 
might, perhaps, appear moie in conloimily with tilt* spiut 
of feudal institutions, if Mohsuls on the sub-vassals weio 
only issued though the inlet mediate loids; but wheie llu* 
oiiginal foim of the constitution has aheady been so iai 
biokcn thiough that the solving, under some cut u instances, 
of dnccL orders on sub-vassals has ucquiied a retog- 
niscd legality, I do not see how the piocess, by which 
alone an enforcement of such oi tit i s is Lo be obtained, can 
any longci be regaided as illegitimate, 

C. and D — As with Mohsuts, so with fines. I do 
not think that the local Thdn.ld.iis 01 Faimeis of the 
revenue should be allowed to fine any poison off the 
Khdlsd domain But any vassal 01 sub- vassal disobeying 
an order which the Daib.ii was entitled to issue, would 

J At pages 2 i anti 22 of the Hiuc Hook will be found seunul oult is fiotn 
Colonel Vottlngcr, ns head of the Rcguiry, inleulu ting (lie issue o( Mohsuls 
by District Officers of th 6 Dm Mr on villa#* of ymi.uilutl /uinfmlfin. 
'Xhese orders, however, do not touch on the light of the UmU.li itself to do 
what its Officers were forbidden to attempt 
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propci Iy be liable to be fined by the Daibdi, and all such 
fines would fairly be appiopuated by the Darbdi as an 
oidinaiy item of State lcvcnue 

1 - — 1 Tahlifan * is desciibed by Major Shortt as the 
foes payable by pat tics in civil suits towards the mainten- 
ance of the Rio’s Couits of Justice. I think the Rdo is 
fully entitled to exact such fees from all persons taking 
advantage of his tnbunals, and that it can make no differ- 
ence! whether the litigants belong to his Khdlsd domain 01 
Lo the guaranteed estates In saying this, I of course 
pi esUnie that the Rdo’s judges only take up cases which 
he within their cognisance , if they act otherwise, they act 
wiongly, but then misconduct cannot affect the general 
piinciple that people who go to law are bound to pay for 
the hixuiy 

F.— The Commissioner will have to investigate the 
complaint of the Bhiyid that in Wdghar the Rdo has 
taken advantage of his recent assumption of the Police 
administration of this tract to interfere in petty cases, in 
which both plaintiff and defendant have been vassals of 
the same Zainfndii It is obviously desirable that trivial 
civil suits of this description should be settled locally by 
the common lord of both paities, without any interference 
fiom cilhci the Rdo or his officers At the same time 
the Comnussionci may perhaps find on inquiry that there 
exists among the Zamfnddrs of Wdghar an inclination to 
dispute the excicise by the Daibdi of functions which are 
but the continuance of a system instituted by oui selves, 
and to which no one thought of taking exception, so long 
as the Police icmained in our hands In evidence of this 
feeling may be cited the complaint against the standing 
«m alignments foi the suppiession of cattle-stealing, de- 
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laik*cl m iui.igt.iphs 1 js l*> «su <>1 Majot Mioills Repoit, 
No. 30, dated "bill M.mli i K(> \ Ami, while nil the 
subject oi WMghai, I may obstiu th.it, hnwevn tulpable 
ni.iy have been the (.ondmt n| tin* I hit kb in bn ping 
a live the dissensions bel\ve< n the Wde.ln U C hu I' 1 ul Pul 
nnsw.l ami lus vassals, 1 do not innh island bow iL inn 
have Income netessai) ini the Political Agent yeui by 
ycat hiinsell to rolled ihe jam.UumK jiayablo b> this 
Chief to the Datb.h imdei A link* <) of ihe b ngageftiont 
dated t$th April, iHit) , — unless, indeed, the .nuhoiity of 
the Chief may have been so inuih impaued by 1 Uilnli 
intrigues that he became unable toiealise fiom his uyals 
the tent enjoyable by himself— a < luunistanee which the 
Political Agent lias omitted to mention. 

G.— I think the l)aikh should t ei lainly not lie allowed 
to buy landed piopeity, or Us levushm on mmtgago 
deeds, in guaianlced villages, fiom prisons wlm, by the 
custom of the umntry, ate not lompdeni to alunale it 
personally. The ptimniy nbjet t ol oiii giiaianlee is to 
secure to the Chiefs, as against the Daikh, the unlimited 
possession of then landed levemies , and whatever 
changes may have been hi ought, about, o\ may be im- 
pending in icspecl to iheit teiriUmal jin isdu turn, no 
suchaltcialion has occutred, oi may lie e\pe( ted to oum, 
in the political requit cments of Kutch as would justify us 
in departing from our obligation to prevent the aggran- 
disement of the KhiUsd donum by pickings fiom the 
estates of the feudatories. The nabue of the Daikli’s 


proceedings in this lcspcct is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extract from paragraph i6 s of Colonel Jacob’s 
Annual Report for 1865 . — 


1 VngcH 58-59 Of the Ulup Hook 

. ' Pa |? 59 of lUuonook. Paragraph 23 of Shortl'n loin 1, No 30, 
ted 26th March 1863 * Page 0 f lUvt , U o«k 
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' A Chief will not scruple to pledge Ius land to a Bamd of his 
village 01 Dlstuct on favourable teims to the Iendei, because he 
fern’s nothing fiom Iuni, and has the power of again freeing him- 
self on easy teuns, the land being in his possession or under Ins 
influence it is not the intci est of the other to drive a hard 
baigam with him, or even to demand all he may have stipulated 
fo» Hut the tiansactioii becomes totally changed when the 
inlei of the countiy steps into the money-lender’s shoes , foi he 
has the powci of exacting the " pound of flesh ” 01 wliatevci 
may be in the bond, by Mohsuls and confiscations, and does so 
accordingly ’ 

Moieovcr, Mi. Lumsden asserts, and my recollections 
of the Ktithidwdi Jdiejds confiim his statement, that the 
practice is especially forbidden by the Mulk-i-Sarishtd, or 
custom of the country . 1 

‘Immcmoiial usage,’ says Mr Lumsden, ‘permits thcBhdydd 
to sell or to mortgage their piopcrty, without restriction, except 
to the Dot bib 1 his exception originated in a jealous sense of 
independence The sugnoual rights which were alienated to 
infenors 01 to equals might be lccovered and the juusdiction of 
the tilcit might be maintained , but where the Darbdi became 
the piopnctor, the Chiefs could neithei expect to preserve their 

authority or to resume suspended rights ’ 

* 

And Majoi Shortt has shown 2 that the transaction is 
• in itself unjust, as superseding the claims to inheritance 
vested in thucl parties , foi although the Rdo, as theo- 
retically the onginal fountain of every landed estate, has 
the ultimate reversion of all, yet the several other share- 
holders have an intermediate and prior claim which he is 
not justified in ignoring For these reasons then, not- 
withstanding that the orders of the Court of Directors in 

1 Page 31 of Blue Book— Para 1$ of letter to Bombay Government, No 

3(13, dated 14th July 1843 , „ 

» Para 79 of his Memo (printed separately not in the Blue Book), No 

15, dated 1st Maich 1865. 
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],S/j9 ate of .1 coiituuy puipoit, I think that tho R.io 
ought not to be all own l to aocpine lands by sab' 01 moil- 
g, fiom .my guaianleod ZamfmMi, e\upt with the 
cleat and willing < onsent o! all tin* olhoi inombets <if the 
piopucjtaiy body, and nl all poisons genoiully, who stand 
between him ami tho lovoision of l ho piopeil) 

La\(fy % I loach tho skouh which Majoi KUoitl has 
submitted of a now constitution foi tho Knit h State (ante, 
295-6). 

In defining the scvoial lights whuh < olloi lively con- 
stitute the RAo’s pioiogativo, tho KUAlsA domain may, I 
think, be at once climinatod liom discussion In his own 
villages tho RAo is absoluto, and tin* Count il of tho 
BhAyAd can have no voit o m thou administiati*m It is 
the extent of the soveieign’s aullioi ily ovoi tin* giinian- 
teed estates which is tho only diliiuilly On this point I 
suggest that whalovri pmvoi, evolutive 01 pnluial, llu* 
RAo may at the piosont turn* ovoiuso should lu* t onlumcd 
to him, without icfoionco to tho cut umst.im os undii 
which ilwas acqunod. Such a tom so wouhl, aft 01 all, 
be mcicly conceding to tho RAo what, as logaids tin* 
meaning and the application ol tho guaiantoo, liasaheady 
been pioposed foi concession to his duels, vi / , a lecog-^ 
nition of the foim into which vague and II oat mg elements 
have been crystallised by tinu* In jiulit lal business of a 
civil charactci it might bo necessaiy foi tin* Cominisstonei 
to introduce some safogiuuds against a mlscaii ingo of 
justice in cases wherein the RAo’s peisonal i nicies is should 
be concerned ; but, subject to a diawback on this account, 
the RAo’s aifthonty, as il now stands, might be nude Lhe 
basis on which Lo fit whatovoi supoisliucluio a tegaid foi 
the guaranteed piivileges of the BhAyAd should lead the 
Commissioner lo conceive. 
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The Commissioner's next step would be, as Major 
ShoiU suggests, to make out an authontative list of all 
the ZamincUis, who foi the futuie shall be recognised as 
holdeis of the BuLish guarantee. The Commissioner 
might be guided in this task by the liberal pi maple 
indicated at p 306, ? c lie might admit to the guarantee 
all persons whom the general cstimationof the country has 
hitliei to regarded as entitled to its benefit Every estate 
not included in the Commissioner's list would, for pur- 
poses of juusdiction, fail into the same category with the 
Khdlsd domain. The Chiefs entered in the list would 
need, as Majoi Shortt points out, to be divided into two 
classes, aecoidmg to their ascertained competency, or 
incompetency, to discharge judicial functions on their 
own estates 

As leg, uds the fiist-class, the couise to be adopted 
seems clem . Each Chief might be invested by Sanad 
fiom the Rdo, with ccitain definite powers for the dis- 
posal of civil and criminal cases. In the latter class of 
business, the Rio's piesent right to take cognisance of 
sci 1011s ciimes would have to be preserved, and, in the 
foimei, appeal should lie to the Rdo, either in his indi- 
vidual capacity or sitting in judicial conclave with select 
members of the Bhdydd, as the Commissioner might think 
pi efenible The powei s of a Sanad-holdmg Chief would 
be foi his life only, and subject to resumption even within 
that interval, at any time when the Political Agent and 
the Darbdi 111 conceit might have pi oof of misconduct 
deseivmg such a penalty On the death of a Sanad- 
holdei it would be foi the Political Agent, fn communica- 
tion with the Daibdi, to detcimme whether powers should 
bo continued by fiesh Sanad to the succcssois, and, if so, 
what kind of poweis. 
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Thcic icinains ioi consults alum wh.it shouUl be done 
with the mimeious class of Chiefs to whom no powets uu 
be given. M.ijoi Shot It's plan to evolve out of tin* pie- 
sent effete Council of the Jth.ly.lil, a new body of men in- 
vested with judicial Junctions, and silting mult i the pie- 
stdency of the RAo, foi the disjuisal ot all business nosing 
onthe estates of such thuds, will tlcseive voty alleiuive 
considenition fiom the* Commissionei Any measuio 
which Major ShoiLL's'os.peiionu* and inodeiation might 
recommend, would piobably have the meiit of being, oil 
the whole, not distasteful to the pat ties t ouoei m*d ; and 
the picsenl scheme as contemplating Lhe utilisation of 
materials already to oiu hand, has an an of special facility 
about it Moicovei, the piinuple of the thing* seems in 
itself good, for, as Majoi Shoill 1 justly obsoives, although 
the despotic foim of government has hilheito sufficed foi 
the wants of Native Stales, a day may be coming when 
the spread of intelligence and odm ation among tin* masses 
shall necessitate the giant of a mine libnal constitution ; 
and we ought, theicfoic, not to lose the special oppm La- 
nky now offeicd us m Kutch of loiecaspng llie oigamsa- 
tion of that Slate in confoimily to the possible lequne- 
ments of the futuie. Major Shoill does not spec ily the. 
authority with whom the selection of the twelve C luefs Lu 
constitute the new Com l should icsl ; IniL I do not myself 
see any objection to llu* Political Agent’s assuming this 
responsibility, and being guided in his choice by icleionce 
to the amount of confidence which the llh.ly.hl.it huge 
may repose in the independence and sagacity oi tin* 10- 
spective candidates for office Some such pi ('caution is 
essential, for othenvise the Dm Mr would continue to 

1 Page 6 of IHhc Book, paragraph 44 of Mcmoiantluni, No. 403, tinted 
9th November 1864. 
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nominate, as at piesenl, cicatures of its own, powerless to 
counlciact the Rio’s schcmings for despotic power, and m 
then hands the proposed arrangement would infallibly 
bleak down Again, Majoi Shoitt’splan for a re organi- 
sation of the Council of the Bhdydd looks solely to the 
pi ovision of a judicial ti lbunal, whereas it appears to me 
that a legislative body, with cleai ly defined powers, re- 
quhes also to be constiucted from the same source. 
Majoi Shortts theoiy is, that no legislative enactment, 
applicable to the whole Province, can be promulgated by 
the Rdo without the consent of the existing Council of the 
Bhdydd, holding office under Article I of the Treaty of 
1834 But the powers of the existing Council have never 
been defined, 1 the Rdo, as a matter of fact, has legislated 2 * * * * 
without any lefeience to its wishes, and, for practical 
pui poses, it is 8 but the shadow of a name I would abolish 
the existing Council altogether, and form a new Legisla- 
tive Council out of die same men who may have been 
aheady selected foi the Judicial Court of the Bhdydd I 
have submitted (p. 2 73) a doubt whether the limitation ot 
the Rdo’s legislative authority, created by the Treaty of 
1834, was, at the time of the execution of that engage- 
inent, 111 consonance with the traditions of Rdjput go- 
vernment , but, considering the long interval since that 
date during which the semblance of a House of Lords has 
been maintained in Kutch, I believe thal the institution 
may rightly be utilised as a basis from which to form the 
legislative complement of the new constitution. As to 

1 Page 4s of Blue Book— Para 21 of Bombay Government’s orders, No 

3,24aA, dated 14th August 1857 

* paras 20-23 of Major Shortt’s lettei, No 22 , dated 27th February 

1867 (not in Bhio Book) 

8 Pago 6 of Blue Book— Paros, 46-47 of Major Shortt’s Memo, No 

492, dated 9th November 1864, 
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the powois of Llic flit m o l egislaiive Cornu if, tis « oust nt 
should, in au.'Owhinu* with the pieseut tlieou, h< mu s 
sary to all enaUmnUs allutmg tlu* gumaMud estates ; 
buL lncsisuios applying only to the Kh.ilsd ilom lin should 
be* cvpiossly dechued beyond its ( ognisame 

So f.u .is tlics Commissionei is rnim uird, the [».n .1 
giaplis fiom p. 303 pin Iwps ciubiau* all tin* brads 011 with h 
he inquires instructions fiom ihr (.lovemmtnu ol India. 
But there me thieu othri matins, which, ahei hislahoms 
shall have concl in led, tlu* Bombay trovunment, ailing 
through the Political Agent, might see to with advantage 

FinUy, — Infanticide, their is no doubt that tin* 
practice has 1 arrived aseveie dusk fiom oui r\ei turns, 
but it as ccitainly still exists I think that, tjMisideung 
oui gu.11 an Lee iests upon the condition of an abandon- 
ment of infanticide, it will In* equally just and politic iT 
cvci y case in which an iniiactum ol tlu* iondithm may 
be proved, should he visited by an immediate and foimal 
withdiawal of out guarantee fiom the guilty /amfml.ii, 
who would thencefoiwaid be left to light his own battles 
with the Dai tail, as he best might 

Secondly , — Majoi Slmitt complains 1 that theie is no 
wutUin Code ol the common law of the (oimti). I 
would suggest that, as soon as the lei munition of the 
Commission allows him lcisme, hr should emlravmn to 
summon a meeting of the best juiisls of Kuu.h, including, 
of com so, spokesmen fiom the Dai tali and from tlu* 
BhdyAd, and get them to agiee to a set of Rules, em- 
bodying the main principles of the Mulfc-iSm ishM , 
such Rule# at fust would necessarily be crude and 
imperfect, but by pcuodical repetitions of tlu* assembly, 

1 Page 5 of like Book— Paragraphs so and <10 of Mcmoimuhim, No 
492, dated 91I1 November 1864. 
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someth mg like a gcneiallv acknowledged Code would, in 
the end, be obtained, and would assuredly be most useful 

Thirdly — Major Shortt rcpoits the native officials of 
Kutch as umvei sally con upt They must be very bad 
indeed if Major Shoi tt, with his Kdthidwdr experience, 
singles them out for special lepiobation j and advantage, 
might, therefore, be taken of any concessions which the 
new auangements should secure foi the Rdo to call His 
Highness's seiious attention to the ‘necessity which exists 
for a reform m the materiel of his admimstiation. 

It has been stated (p 300) that the Government of 
Bombay, at the same time that it referred this weighty 
case foi the oideis of the Government of India, trans- 
mitted tha> papers to England for the information of the 
Secietaiy of State I imagine that, under the urgent 
necessity which exists foi a settlement of the case, the 
Government of India is at liberty, even though the crea- 
tion of a new temporal y appointment is involved, to 
sanction the deputation of a Commissioner and to instiuct 
him legal ding the general policy to be followed without 
any previous leference to Sir Stafford Noithcote The 
oidcrs 'of the Governor- General in Council, however, 
after issue to the local Government, should be reported 
without delay to the India Office 
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KahuXwar (Katlnvai) is the peninsula of (aij.ir.il; 
bounded on the South by the Indian Ocean, on the Hast 
by the Gulf of Cambay, and on the. West by tho Gulf ol 
Kutch. N 01 tli wauls towaids the military station ol Dis.i, 
and the huge teuitoiy known as RAjpuiAnA, it is in peal 
measuic cut off from the mainland by a couple of those 
pcculiai compounds of sail maish ami deseit lot ally 
known as Jtau & , these stietch m on eithei iTand lioni 
the apex of each of the gulfs, leaving a spate ol baiely 
seventy miles open to invasion. And isolated as is even 
its piesent position, KAthiAw.li m the olden time was, no 
doubt, wholly an island, It is abouL 150 miles long by 
about the same distance bioad, and contains an aieaof 
22,000 square miles The chief physical features of the 
Province are the B»ud.l Hills in the west, with their 
southern continuations, tho Ahch iange and the Osham ; 
the lofty and holy mounL of Gun.li ovei shadowing the. 
ancient foi tress of JunAgaih, and lastly a lemuiLible 

1 Fiomthc Calcutta Rcvu w, December, i8fio i In*, \\.is mu of Mi 
Wyllle’s earliest essays, but I insert it .is Mi NVyllic seivcd m kllhi.lw.ti, 
and conti ibutod sonic new knowledge on that 1’iovmoc -\v w ir. 

Art, VIII —1 fitfs Afdlti, or Hindu Annals of tit*, l'nmtiu of 
tn Western India By Aluxandi r Kitfioui 1'Oiuii s, 0/ the Jfonou table 
East India Company's Civil Strvut 1856 

2 Travels fo Western India, embrai mg a I ;«/ to the uun'd A fount » of the 
Jains, and the most Ctlctn atedS/11 i/ics of Hindu faith bt/wuH fidjfubhnl and 
the Indus, with an account of the a/nn nt aly of Ann ml/, t, liy tin lm> 
LiFurENANi C01 ONH. jAHl’S Ion, Author of "Annate of Hutu ” 
1839 

3, Selections from Bombay Gwemment Records, No. 37, 11*36. 
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tiacl in the South, stretching 50 miles East and West by 
30 N01 th and South, known as the Gir, and consisting of a 
succession of lidges and hills which towards the South 
1eac.I1 to a consideiable elevation, coveied with the densest 
foiest tiees and jungle, full of almost inaccessible fast- 
nesses which foi ages have afforded shelter to lobbers, 
outlaws, and a sect of wiki fanatics (Aghoi/s) long re- 
puted to be cannibals. 

We waive those legendary times when the Black Race 
whose supposed descendants are to be found 111 the still 
half-savage Bhils and Kols, loamed their foiest without 
one prophetic fear of the coming foe from Arya N or shall 
tlieie be any pause over the pastoial myth of Krishna, 
eithei as he Apollo-like tends his sheep and romps with 
1 us tic Daphnes, 01 as he subsequently emerges into the 
Iloio-King and God of Gujaidt, longer than may suffice 
to mails, the confirmation hence accruing to the natural 
supposition that the Brdhmamc races should have found a 
home and settled 111 Gujardt, many a long year before any 
outei ripple of their wave of emigration had spread on- 
waids into the valley of the Ganges. Similarly the 
wonders of the Girndr insci iptions must be noticed only 
foi the proof they give that in the third century before 
0111 era Gujardt was portion of an empire seated 111 Central 
India and stretching as far East as Cattack. 

It is fortunate that almost the whole authentic histoiy 
of Kdthidwdr is bound up with two or three sites, which to 
this day have a name wherein the past still echoes, and 
which exhibit distinct remains for the pilgrim who 
ga/es on them to 1 e-people with the shades of* those men 
of yore who there fought, loved, sorrowed, and rejoiced 
even as men do now 

Of such sites the most memorable is a spot just out- 

y 
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side the walls ol tin* Gohel 'I h.fkiii*** lown nl Wah h. 
sonic twenty links Noith-Weslwaids nl I In* llomislung 
poll ol ( *ogo Ik Ion* tlu* liavcllci lu’s ,i tlmkil o{ 
ancient Pilu liecs, mund wlmh eddies a sin am known 
to oui guide as the tdul.i, oi Mad Kun, and .u "m k*i 
long tufted glass, only lull concealing masses nl old brn k 
woikoi occasional fi.ignientsol gi anile nvei wlin h it is not 
easy to avoid stumbling. Yet l his is .ill dial now leinains 
of Wnllabhfpm , a capital which dm ini' the si venlh i culm y 
of oiu cia boasted the most biilluml t mu l m India 1 n 
see and admit c it came fiom China the Ihnldhisl pi test, 
Hiouen Thsang, and horn Aiabla the no less lanums geo 
graphei El Edi isi. Cyi lopean walls and a ill i p moat cm 
biaccd within then cncmt of thnty miles, a d*y when in 
lose the fail piopoi turns of a bundled oinaLe palat r»„ with 
cool depths of watois in many a spacious 1 1 sei vnti . I he 

call to puiyer issued from the spites of 31 n> temples 
This splendid scat of empue— whelhci its subversion be 
due to Scythians, as Colonel Tod would have it, to Indo 
lUctuans accoidmg to anolhei aiithoiity, 01 to Pet suns 
under Nashuwan the Gie.it, as Mministuail b l]ihinslone 
believes — fell hcfoie an in option of bailsmans fiom the 
Noith at a date which conjee tui ally may be given as A j> 
770 Plow sudden and complete was the ovetthiow may 
be judged fiom the fact that the icmn.111 1 ol inhabitants 
which escaped death 01 captivity lied away to I omul new 
cities in M«ilwa without making an dibit to lebmld then 
ancient homes , and that a still cm lent legend asciibcs 
the event to the operation of a muaclc loscmbling lh.it 
which overwhelmed Sodom and the cities of tlu* Plain, 
From Wallabhl the sceptic of Gujai.lt dcpai toil to Anlul- 
wdrA Pattan, a city ncai the modem cantonmenis of 1 )isd, 
which, founded by Wan R.lj Lhc Foicst King in 74(1, 
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passed from the Cham A dynasty to the Solankhfs in 925, 
and from the Solan kh/s to the Waghelds m 1172, the 
WiighclAs in tlicu turn being crushed and Anhilwdrd as a 
seat of Hindu powei destroyed by Alah-ud-dfn, the 
Umpeioi of Dchli, in 1294 

Anothci historical site is the city of Dev Pattan. At 
our entrance we arc met by a grave handsome Arab, who 
holds the suriounding District in hereditary lieutenancy 
from the NawAb of 1 un Agar h . lie wheels his horse by our 
side, and courteously points out each object of interest on 
cithei side of the narrow streets The whole plan of the 
city is of the eaily Hindu period , so are the mutilated 
images and aiclutectural ornaments which ever and anon 
pi olt ude fi om the masonry of mosque or private house 
into which they have been wi ought in most cases mappro- 
pi lately enough Outside the Western walls of the city, 
and as yet invisible, we know that there is the river Haran 
which, winding down from the wild Gir, is broadened 
near its mouth by the confluence of two smaller streams, 
and thus affoids to the Hindu pilgrim a Trivenf, or holy 
meeting of thief; waters, where foliage-shadowed steps 
lead down from Knshna’s shrines to a bathing-place of 
-peculiar efficacy. Still piessing onwards through the cool 
shadow of the stieets we emerge at length on a com- 
paratively open space towai ds the sea, littered with rub- 
bish and dustheaps. Huge blocks of stone lie around, 
and fragments of once polished slabs mingle with the 
flowered capitals of fallen pillars, the maimed trunks 
of what have of old been carven Caryatides, or the 
shatleicd half of the well-known emblem of Siva, the 
mysLcuous Linga In the nudst, black with the age of 
centuiios, rises a structui e of great solidity though (as 
compmed with other celebrated shrines of religion) of in- 
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considei <il »lo dimensions, The hell shapulspm is v.mliin;, 
and the' ceiUial dome, massive as ii ap|« ais, is obviously 
the woik. of inou* leu nl and less <, mini an lulu Him than 
that wlnt h fashioned the jaspei lml« 1 ol (Ik (iili.uui dooi, 
encrusted the oulei walls with innunu table nit hi il lienus 
ol shapely design, anil nude the t ohm sand .tom dump 
ill hinges doliuUu as lace woik. 'I heie is a i n\\ i al\ inj* 
in the holiest penetialia, and oil the inmost wall, the e\ 
Icrioi base of wliuli ft within a lew leet ol the sea, a 
solitary splash of icd paint attests at nine the <ow heids 
lude piety, and the completeness of the denudation to 
which Malul Kill's gie.il made has (alien. hoi this 
befoie us is the fai -famed Temple of Somn.lt h 

♦ 

‘ It was about the tune when I’aniili llu (neat u . 1 . employ 
mg lumsclf in dicmalmg the old mmslu at Wiiu lu •(« i with 
such magnifiu nco as umlomulul the minds ol .liangi i it tin 
sight of the gold .mil silvu and the spU ndoui nl tin }< u < I , tiiat 
another sovereign, as successful a soldui and as i lulmsiaslu a 
lover of .uehileeUual display, undeilook in llu fu l%a ,1 an i ntt i 
pusc in which he sought to puptUtnle his num by llu disluu - 
turn of an idolatrous shone, pulup. mou spUmlul than that 
ChiiHlinn teinj>le winch the politic We .lein^Sovi u ign uasm 
gaged m founding , . Mahmud lift (dia/nf on In i 

expedition aginut Sonin a th in Sepleinlui A n ioj| his mmii i- 
ous aimy was accompanied by uowds of vohintcus llu flmui ol*" 
the youth of TuikistAn/ 

Ajmh and Anlulw.h.l fell hefme him , in it 1 it was 
‘against the Gods, and not the Kings ol llu* Hindus, that 
Malimdd made war and he hastened on without a pause 
to Somndth. And, wlutevei may he the pr< sent slate of 
the Temple, ‘to behold it as it met the eye oi llu* at my of 
Isldm, we must recall its lofty spiu* rising far above the 
blue horizon of its ocean back ground, the tawny lunnei 
of Siva fluttering fiom its summit, the poiLicoes and 
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pyi amicl-like dome, the couits and columned aisles that 
surrounded them, ancl the numerous subordinate shrines 
which, as satellites, heightened the splendour of this chosen 
dwelling of the Loid of the Moon* Rapid as had been 
Mali m ikl’s approach, he found an army ready to oppose 
him His herald pioclaimed defiance, the green ensign of 
the Prophet was unfurled, and the assault delivered F01 
two days his best efforts were vain, and the most devoted 
of the stoimers, as fast as they* scaled the walls, were 
beaten back by the valoui of the Rdjputs On the thud 
day, when victory seemed still more decidedly turning 
in favour of the besieged and their relieving army, 
Mahnn'id himself led a furious charge that saved the day. 
Five thousand Hindus lay dead at his feet and the city of 
Dev Pattan was his own When the victorious Sultdn 

‘entered the shrine of Someswar, he beheld a supeib edifice of 
hewn stone, its lofty roof supported by pillars cuuously carved 
and set with precious stones. In the adytum, to which no ex- 
ternal light penetrated, and which was illuminated only by a lamp 
suspended fiom the centie by a golden chain, appeared the 
symbol of Someswar — a stone cylinder which rose nine feet 
in height above the floor of the temple and penetrated six feet in 
depth below it Two fragments of this object of idolatrous wor- 
ship wcic at the King’s order bioken off, that one might be 
thrown at the thicshold of the public Mosque, and the other at 
the Couit-gale of his own palace at Ghazni Othei fragments 
were leserved to giace the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
While Mahmud was thus employed, a ciowd of Brdhmans, 
petitioning Ins attendants, offered an enormous ransom if the 
King would desist from fuithei mutilation Mahmiid hesitated, 
and his courtiers hastened to offer the advice which they knew 
would be acceptable , but after a moment’s pause the Sultdn ex- 
claimed tliat he would be known by posterity not as the ' ldol- 
80110 ),’ but as the destroyer The woik of spoliation then con- 
tinual, and was lcwaidcd by the discoveiy, in the vaults below 
the advluir, of untold treasures ’ 
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1‘fom the fall oi Sonvn.Uh to the <U »tuu turn of Anlul 
Vf.UA by a still iieuei sloim ol 1 'IlntiMn neul\ Mine 
Ouituues allnw.uds. ibestoiyol (mtu h P>«m nl • m*lhin|« 
but a melaneholy Mmt’niv. ol intestine sfnfe , K.ljpuL 
contending liulMeidully with K.iipnt, >m<l nowlieie any 
thing like union against tin* mnniion h m 1 In* Muliam 
nudans had consequently litlU* dil(itiili) in unglho 
coimUy aftei a lashinn Compii i a tlmioughly ll»«*y nevi i 
dull ami KAihiAwAi wlwh, au Hiding to tlu ti own uulHois, 
fomented with a duuiiu msmieuum’ at no tmu* betaine 
to the SulldnH of Ahmad, lh.id that tomp.ul poition ol a 
subject cmpiie, wlmli it hail Ik on to tin* dwia.nes ol 
VVullabhf «uul AnhilwAiA It piohts litilo to look mlo 
the successive sliugglos made now by tin* p«»i amount 
powci to confiim its ascendeney, now by tmbub nt tnbu 
lanes to le-assotl then independent, t Units in wlmli 
neither side gamed any matenal advantage, and whuli 
leave the general plot of the duma advamed m au i ly a 
step lowauls final development 'lh< Musalman in his 
turn bowed and fell lie foie the Maih.ittA; but beloie the 
appear ante of the latlci comes an < pisode wlm h no less 
foi the liUeicsl attaching to the lust exhibition of the 
Chustian cioss m KaihuUvai ih.m fin tin* heioism ol a 
people to whom, peilups because of old they pi< ssed us 
closely as uvedb, and now seem to have lalbn almost 
beneath our notice, we, the piesenl Ion Is of India 
seem inclined to mete scant jusLioe — deseives < qually 
prominent mention with the stones ofW.ilIubhf and Som- 
n&th. 

Two marches Souih-eastwai d fiom the Iasi-named 
place, we come to oui camping gi omul on a naiiow m ek oi 
land, across which, from the sea on one hand to llu* mud 
of a salt creek on the other, sn etches a low oi iron ( annon 
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evidently niaiking a once disputed boundary. This line 
as it passes over a sandy attempt at a 1 oad in the middle 
of iLs coin sc is additionally maiked by two glaring white 
pillais, bearing msciipUons, which, as far as we can gathei 
from then Latm-like Poituguese, inform us that we aie 
passing fiom the limits of the Jundgarh territory to those, 
as defined by an Anglo- Portuguese Commission in 1 859, of 
the Colony of Diu. Piesently a small stone erection on 
the Beach to our left attracts rioti«e, and it is with that 
sliangc thi ill of alien pity and unreasonable interest which 
it is impossible to suppiess at the sight of a fellow-coun- 
tiy man's soliLaiy giave in a far foreign land, that we 
deuphei the quaint old Hu jacet of an English sea-captain 
who died And was buried here just one centuiy ago As 
we approach the town of Gogld, we are challenged by 
the ci y of a sentry on guard at the gate, and out tumble 
his coiniades, a batch of neatly dressed little fellows in 
daik gicemsh blue, who cairy arms to our English excel- 
lencies, in mute sui prise at the unaccustomed advent of a 
white face The Havilddr sends off a message in haste 
to wain the Governor of coming visitors, and himself 
escoiLs us tlnougfi the streets of the village till we come 
out upon the brink of the little creek, on the opposite 
shoic of which we hail the yellow houses and daik rock- 
built foit of Diu. The latter juts out into the sea from 
the eastern extremity of the island, and from its topmost 
citadel floats the tower-charged blue-and-white of Portugal 
Five minutes suffice to transport us past the little Pdm 
Kotlid, 01 Water Fort, rising from a rock in mid-channel 
to command the entiance of the poit , and as our boat 
touches the shoie, again comes the shriek of asentiy, and 
we pass under the gates of Diu with the same military 
honouis which we had hoped to have cnduied once for 
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all at GogU. Hole the Town Majm |ums us aw I tames 
us off to pay out lespccls to the (mvrinoi 'I lie Kilt* i is 
a daik, stout little man ot polite muuun » ami on ii*cfu 
cluioctei, whose medals show that, as a M ijoi ol I ha- 
goons, ho has sotMi active seivuo m hnio]ir , hr ir< rives 
us at the top of his otilei stalls, ami leads us to a long 
apaitment tallici lxuo of futniuut with .1 dais and gitbei 
natoiial chair at one end ovei winch lung-* a eolomed 
piint of the young King of l’oilugal Ills r\u llency 
beats us beside him on a led sofa oi Spaitan haidness, and 
unless we have taken the pieeautum to hi lug an mlripie 
lei with us, jeiky civilities ate cuhangtd tlmuigh liie 
•medium of a not shppei less Pan id upially seised in out 
own GujiUdti and oui host’s Poiluguese 1 iievauv facing 
us through the open windows isihainimg , U looks 1101th 
ward acioss the sail-spot ked hai limit to otu lent* mi die 
white sand-hills opposile, neai tin m at mLuv.ils may he 
mat ked those ciuious double-headed palm tioos peuduu 
to the Southern coast of K.UluAw.h, and, linthei ht)ond, 
the swelling outlines of the NandcviH and olltei lulls of 
the G11 hanging like a cloud m tin* hoi i/on We sip die 
Governor’s ‘ tmlo,’ and take mu leave with .1 view to 
visiting the sights of the place Pigs, churches, stone- 
quanta, Negiocs, Somhieio stiaw hats, and bidhanL- 
pattemed pantaloons figutekugely aiming first impulsions 
of Diu. 1 he pigs 1 un untended about the sti eels, and, as 
we know by our previous cxpeuence at D.imaun, siuue 
with the omnipicsent paiiah the duties and pnvileges ol 
the public scavenger Churches, ch u 1 chi *s every wliei < • - 
the majority In various stages of dilapidation, one tinned 
into an hospital, and two or Llnee still occupied ioi 
devotional pui poses . of these last the hugest is dedu uted 
to St. Paul, a name which the natives of the island, many 
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of them piofcbaing a convenient polytheistic form of 
Chiistiamly, have convened into Shif PAI. It is a large 
stone building with a facade, which, but for its coat of 
yellow wash, would have been handsome, and an interior 
whoa* the majestic effect of vaulted height is marred by 
most tawdry ornamentation. 

Attached, and in fact fonning part of the same pile, is 
a convent, whcic welcome relief from the outei glare and 
heuf may be found m the shadow of aiched cloisters, 
placed by windows, whose semi-transparent shells, sup- 
plying the place of glass, shgd a religious light which 
luumoniscs delightfully with the murmur of a fountain 
among the cool dark foliage of the little arboretum in 
the centre Ilcie paces a spare elderly man in slippers 
and a gaudy cotton dicssing-gown, to whom we are mtfo- 
diu ed as the IU1A Padre of the place, and he offers us a 
ugai ito with a bonJiomnie quite captivating On again 
venlming outside wc arc more than ever struck with the 
appearance of the stone quarries all Dm js honeycombed 
with them, and by the side of every edifice of any size one 

sees the hole in the lock out of which its materials have 

• • 

been hewn. Some of these quarries are of considerable 
Jepth and extent, families have settled at the bottom, and 
thus little settlements of Tioglodytes have been created, 
nestling under tall old tiees, the tops of which scarcely soar 
to the mouth of the pit The frequent occurrence of 
Afucan faces suggests the enquiry where they come from, 
and the 1 espouse teaches us that what little commerce the 
deuiytng colony can still boast is chiefly with the Portu- 
guese possessions in the Mozambique Until the piesent 
system of passes foi iMAlwa opium was introduced, a 
smuggling traffic in thl precious- drug diverted a good 
deal of money to Diu Hut that souice dried up, the place 
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no longci paid its i*\penses, and alllmugh iln* pie*,eni 
Govcinoi has sluitk oul a new channel Im ie<e*ipls h) fin 
establishment ol a legulai hslieiy, vt is doubt litl it even 
this ingenious device tan avail m a linanual point ol 
view to justify the leumtum by I lie I’olimjnrsenI l his thru 
undent footing in the countiy. The loil is al jm suit 
gam soiled by about 200 men ami llu* guns it mounts .in 
very old pieces of oulinanc e , but the position hasceiiamly 
strong naluial advantages ior forliluwlum NesuMhe 
luu hour wall, and between the foil anil llu* town, stands a 
tall pillai commcmoiativo ol aSnluin slain in batlle Ami 
it ib foi the sake ol the old days when this event nmmul 
that wc have given to Dm so piommenta plate in out 
sketch of KcithLlw.ii f 

It was in 1537 that NunhneU Cunha, who had Itvi* 
years pieviousty made* an utisuccesslul al tempi on Dm, 
gamed Ills object by the ptonuse ol aid to Sull.in Maid 
dur of Gujai.lt, then engaged in wai with the I Mill 
Empciot, IIumAyun. HahAdui, wlun the wai ended, 
wished to letiact Ins gift, ami heeame involwd m eh ail 
tory hostilities with his foimei alius U was tlie n a»jit eel 
that these diffeieuces should In* settled hyapeisnn.il 
inteiview with the CapLam ol the !•< ungliis The* panics 
had scarcely met each ollui on Dm beach, be fine 11111(114? 
suspicions of ticacheiy led to a scullle* at the boats, in 
which the Indian Monaich and the* huiopean ( omin.indri 
were both slain. When we hear that in this emotum-i, 
the Poituguese bullets having mn shoil, 1 one soidn 1 line* 
a tooth oul of his mouth and filed that instead, and that 
another ran with a lwncl of powdet and a light' d ton h 
into the nudst of the Muslim bands, and then blew him 


1 Taylor anil Mutlnum'se Uuunt mi Motion M,i 
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self and foi Ly of the foe to pieces, we feel that the pillar 
before which we stand is scaicely needed to give assui- 
ance that vicLoi y remained with the handful ofadventuiers 
bom the West Subsequently the Grand Seigneur, as 
Ihfendei of the Faith of Islam, despatched from Suez 70 
galleys, cat lying 7,000 Turkish soldieis, and a perfectly 
equipped tram of ailillcry, under the command of the 
(jovcinoi of Cano, to co-operate with 20,000 troops of 
Cxujaldt in extciminating the 6db Krifus who held Diu for 
the house of Avis 

The first siege is memorable for the bravery of the 
defendants Donna Isabella de Vega assembled the women, 
told them that their husbands and brothers were all wanted 
fm active operations against the enemy, and then herself 
led them out to woik with mattock and spade at the ever- 
ciumhhng patapets Ann Fernandez passed from post to 
post even while the assault lan hottest, cheeiingand encou- 
1 aging the soldieis, and, when her son was slain, carried his 
body out of the press of battle, and then returned to the 
mtlA\ whcic she remained till the lepulse of the stormeis 
allowed her to depai t and weep over his burial The last 
giand effort of the besiegers failed On the 5th Novem- 
ber 1538 the garrison, 01 lather forty men, the sole rem- 
nanL of 600, haggaid and war-worn, but still unconquered, 
stood on the seaward ramparts of their battered fort, and 
watched the white sails that bore away from them for 
evei Sulaimdn the Cairene, baffled and discomfited 

Seven years slipped away and then Diu, this time de- 
fended only by 210 men, sustained a second siege in the 
com vc of which to the usual honois of waf weie added 
the miseiics of famine 

But at last thcie came icscuc fvom Goa with Juan dc 
Caslio , and he not only lelievecl Diu, but attacked the 
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enemy in then foitificd Ucnchcs and touted thorn, lie 
then carried the war inland, and so humbled the Kings oi 
Gujardt and the Dakhfn that th('y weie lain to .uu*pt 
peace on any tarns. Do Cnstio’s fame lus been lm- 
moitalised in the veisc of Camocns T le loo it was. who 
when in want of a loan to complete the foitilications ol 
Diu, ait off Ins beard and enclosed it in «i lettei to Goa , 
the only security which his knightly patriotism hail to 
offer, and one accepted by his coimtiymen with enthu- 
siasm 

But we must hasten away fiom the biavc little island 
of Dtu, which fiom that time to thus has lemained the 
unmolested property of the Poi tugucse. The TVI uliamtna- 
dans, whose yoke, as we have ah cad y notice^ had rvei 
sat lightly on the half-conqueiccl Rdjpnts of KdlluAwAr 
were compelled in then turn to submit to the Mat hands, 
and in the wake of the MaihalUs came tin* imghuei 
Soveieignty of England In Apiil j 7 SS the IVshw.l and 
Gaikwdi took possession of Alunaddbdd, and pi weeded 
to divide the levenucs of Gujaidt lx*tween them l ; m ly- 
five years afterwards the Pcshwd gi anted his slum* in 
farm to the Baroda Government, and in this way the col- 
lective claim for tribute of both the Maihattd Pimies 
against Kdthidwdr fell to the Gaikwdi to collect The 
business was performed in a mode eminently chai aclei is- 
tic of the people, with whom, according to Giant Duff, 
* to collect revenue and to make wai weie synonymous ’ 
Bodies of three or foiu thousand prcdatoiy hoi sc, un- 
encumbered with camp equipage 01 aililloiy, would be 
let loose upon the country, usually about luuvasl tunc, 
and as they * approached the teiriloiy of the Chief bom 
whom the tribute was demanded, it was his duty if lie 
meditated no opposition to despatch an acci allied agent 
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to the boundaiy line, furnished with the means of avoid- 
ing secunty foi his compliance with all leasonable de- 
manclb ’ But it was a point of honoui with the RAjputs to 
lesist as long as possible the levy of any tribute whatever ; 
and the MarhattAs, for their pai t, ill-brooked any delay in 
yielding to their requisitions What usually ensued there- 
fore was that 

‘the Finddrfs were tin own out on* all*sides and the maich of 
the aimy was thenceforth marked by every species of plunder 
and desolation , the ripe ciops were swept from the fields, the 
villages wcie wantonly fired and deployed, nothing was allowed 
to remain but the bale walls of the houses, and it frequently- 
happened tliat every acre of his lands was left bare, and eveiy 
hamlet in his tciritoiy i educed to aheap of smouldering ruins 
befoic the fiAjput Chieftain condescended to the payment of the 
tribute demanded ' 

Such was what the MaihattAs called their Mulkgiri, 
01 ci i cult of the country Apparently not quite aware of 
what it was to which we were pledging ourselves, we had 
become bound by treaty to give militaiy assistance to our 
Baroda ally in these expeditions. But in Colonel Alexan- 
der Walker the British Government of the day had a 
lepresentative at the Gaikwdr’s Court, on whose tact and 
judgment they could thoroughly rely By his intervention 
an aiiangement was concluded which, while it not only 
more than redeemed our promises, at the same time satis- 
fied the scruples of Christian conscience and European 
civilisation, and legitimately expanded the sphere of our 
glowing influence. The GaikwAr welcomed the idea of 
realising his dues without the trouble, uncertaihty, and ex- 
pense of an aimament specially despatched year after 
year ; and die various States of KAthidwAr, as soon as they 
had got lid of the notion that we intended a Mulkgiri 
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expedition on om own riccoimi, weir not behindhand in 
expiessmg then satisfaction with any system that would 
rid them of the i ecu i ling MaihattA sumigt* Given these 
feelings on eithci side, thepioblem was soon solved 'l he 
Gaikwii consented to foiego lus Mulkgm, and the 
Peninsular Chiefs*, in lieu of all demands whalevei that the 
MaihattA Suzerain might have against them, weie sevei- 
ally rated at a certain fixed sum to be paid annually, not 
to the GaikwAr, but ter a Ihitish Agenl, who in his* tin n 
was to account for the sums so lcceived to the Gaikw.il. 
This triple bargain was l^ttfied in the yeai Samvat 1864 
(a.d. 1808), and to this day, undci the famili.u^tille of the 
settlement of sixty-foui, lemains the most lmpoiLant land- 
mark in the modem histoiy of the Piovinte • It is the 
foundation-stone on which the structme of lhitish ad- 
ministration has since been raised 

Our fust appearance then in KAthiAwdr was in the 
charactei of arbitrators between a native ally and his un- 
ruly tributaries But when we vanquished and deposed 
the PeshwA of Pun A in 1817, we succcdcd to lus shaie in 
the tribute, and tfius became entitled io assume 011 om 
own account a commanding position towai ds the sw.u m 
of vassals, whom both Mughul and MaihattA had fouiul.il 
impossible to keep in permanent subjection. And now, 
practically, Her Majesty is sole Su/cidin of KAlhiAwAi . At 
present (i860) the gioss revenues of the counliy may be 
estimated at rathei less than half a million sterling . out 
of which about 100,000/ are paid as annual tubule Lo the 
British Government and the GaikwAr, in the piopoition 
say of two-diii ds to the foimer and one-thud to the laltei. 
The population is about million (r86o). 1 
% 

1 Population is now (1874) over 2$ millions I* 01 n brief net oiml of the 
present condition of Kdthldwdr, sec my note at end of this essay — W W J I 
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Put simply, the duty of a Political Agent m Kdthidwdr 
is twofold, to collect the tubutc and to keep the peace 
For instiling the fiist of these objects he is entitled so far 
to liileifere in the internal management of every Tdltikd 
as to see that its owner does not endanger the realisation 
of the Government demand against him. To secure the 
second he, under certain limitations, administers Civil and 
Cnminal Justice, A position, it will be seen, not ade- 
quately expiessed by the title?, Political Agent, foi the 
woid Political has In India come to signify Diplomatic, 
and tubutaues neither are noi have the right to be 
tieated with that foimal delicacy of suggestion character- 
istic of an embassy accredited from one august ally to 
anotheu % The name Kdthidwdi too is a peipetual stum- 
bling-block, inasmuch as Kdthidwdi is not only not the 
pi opei name of the Peninsula, but it is the name of some- 
thing else, namely, of one of the ten divisions into which 
the Peninsula is divided. The word Soreth is open to a 
similar objection. Some such designation, therefore, as 
Warden of Southern Rdjasthdn would better denote both 
the countiy and the nature of the duties earned on by the 
Butish officei posted theie 

Ncvevtheless payment of a tubute does not deprive 
tribuloi y of his independence. Even under our sway 
each Tdlulcddi is supposed to possess exclusive jurisdic- 
tion within his own Tdlulcd Several of the smaller fry 
have little piactical ability to enforce the execution of 
justice, and under these circumstances the right of taking 
cognisance of mjuues lapses naturally to the paramount 
Powei. But the nujonty me quite capable of dealing 
with most of the contingencies calling for interposition , 
and three 01 foui of the moi c important actually retain 
the powei of life and death within their own hands. As 
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expedition on oiu own account, writ* not behindhand in 
expressing then satisfaction with any system that would 
ud them of the i coining MaihaU .1 stotuge ( liven llu se 
feelings on cithei side, thepioblem was soon solved The 
Gaik Well consented to foiogo his Mulkgiu, and the 
Peninsular Chiefs, in lieu of all demands whatovei th.it the 
Maihattd Su/ciain might have against them, weie sevei- 
ally lated at a ceitain fixed sum to be paid annually, not 
to the Gaikw.ii, but ter a llntish Agent, who in lus* turn 
was to account for the sums so leceived to the Gaikw.li. 
This triple baigain was ratified in the yeat Samvat 1864 
(a.d. 1808), and to this day, undci the famifiai^title of the 
settlement of sixty-foui, lenmins the most linpoilanL land- 
mat k in the modern hisloiy of the Piovmce • It is the* 
foundation-stone on which the slructuie of lhiUsh ad- 
ministration has since been raised 

Our fiist appearance then in KAthiAwAr was in the 
charactei of arbitiators between a native ally and his un- 
ruly tributaries But when we vanquished and deposed 
the PeshwA of PunA in 1817, wc suceedcd to his shnie in 
the tnbute, and £hus became entitled \.o assume on mn 
own account a commanding position lowai ds the swai m 
of vassals, whom both Mughul and Mai h.itUl had found.it 
impossible to keep m pennanent subjection And now, 
practically, H er Majesty is sole S uzci ai n of K AtluAwAi A t 
present (i860) tlie gioss revenues of the countiy may be 
estimated at rather less than half a million staling, out 
of which about 100,000/ are paid as annual tiibuLe to the 
British Government and the Gaikw.li, in the propoilion 
say of two-tfiiids to the fonnci and onc-thiul to the lultei. 
The population is about i| million (i860). 1 

1 Population is now (1874) over 2* millions. 1- m a bi lef account of the 
present condition of K&hldwdr, see my note at end of this essay w W 1 1 
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Put simply, the duty of a Political Agent in KAthiAwdr 
is twofold, to collect the tiibutc and to keep the peace. 
P'or insuung the fiist of these objects lie is entitled so far 
to mleifeie in the internal management of every TAlukA 
as to see that its owner does not endanger the realisation 
of the Government demand against him To secure the 
second lie, undei certain limitations, admimstcis Civil and 
Cununal Justice A position, it will be seen, not ade- 
quately expressed by the titld| Political Agent , for the 
word Political has in India come to signify Diplomatic, 
and tributaiies neither aie nor have the right to be 
tieated with that formal delicacy of suggestion character- 
istic of an embassy accredited fiom one august ally to 
anothci , The name KAthidwAr too is a perpetual stum- 
bling-block, inasmuch as KAthidwAr is not only not the 
piopei n.une of the Peninsula, but it is the name of some- 
thing else, namely, of one of the ten divisions into which 
the Peninsula is divided The woid Soieth is open to a 
similai objection. Some such designation, therefore, as 
Waiden of Southern RAjasthdn would better denote both 
the count! y and the natuie of the duties carried on by the 
Biitish officei posted theie 

Nevcilheless payment of a tribute does not deprive 
tfie tnbutary of his independence Even under out sway 
each TAIukdAr is supposed to possess exclusive junsdic* 
tion witlun his own I'Alukd Several of the smaller fi y 
have little piactical ability to enforce the execution of 
justice, and under these cucumstanccs the light of taking 
cognisance of mj lines lapses naturally to the pai amount 
Powei. But the majouty aie quite capable of dealing 
with most of the contingencies calling foi mtcipositiou , 
and tin ce oi foui of the moic impol lant actually ictain 
the powei of life and death within their own hands. As 
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.1 g, nei.d ink* a subject can look loi jusUic only to his 
own 'MhikcUi , hK gtievanco, if lyiiiir against a fellow- 
Ml hieU, must be lediessed by the common laid of both , 
if against the subject of another jurisdiction, it must bo 
lust taken up by his own Chief, ami only Uumit'li him can 
it be pioscLutcd, the plaint in that case holding Rood not 
as against the particulai defendant, but against the state 
to which such defendant may belong 1 >owm ight oppi es- 
sion or denial of justice by a lAlukdAi is pi evented by 
the operation of the old rule of RAjjJut hospitality, which 
the Agency nevei allows to fall into abeyance , the layat 
can migrate into the lands of anothei TAlukd.li, who is 
then bound not only to give him shekel, but to espouse 
his quarrel against the oppressoi and to see it knight out 
in the British Com Is This piovision, seconding the 
natural woildly wisdom of a landloul, who knows that his 
rent loll vanes m pioporlion to the numliei of his culti- 
vators, brings it about that the TAlukdAis do notgeneially 
indulge m those practices of lyianny and extoition to- 
wards their tcnantiy which, we aie too much given to 
believe, so maikedly distinguish the Native Revenue 
system from oui own. Thcie is but ode class of men in 
the Piovince admitted to the light of duect litigation with 
their own Chiefs These au* the GiiasiA and Mul- 
GirasiAs, as they aie called, who being cithei ougmally 
portioned cadets of the ruling U tbc, 01 the less i espectable 
descendants of some cateran who in the old time estab- 
lished lus black-mail upon a village 01 DisUitt, have 
become possessed of certain propiiclaiy lights in the land, 
which they defend with all the piovorbial tenacity of the 
RAjput 

In i860 there weie 224 TAlukdAis of sizes, each 
basing his right to the tide upon the fact of the estate 
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which he lep resents having been entered in the Domes- 
day Book of Colonel Walker’s settlement as paying its 
quota of tribute by a separate and daect transaction with 
the British Agent The following are the principal 
men — 

II H the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

» the J«tm of Nawdnagar [ Chiefs of the first rank 
„ the Rawal of Bhdwnagar J 

Thfc Rdnd of Purbandar ^ • 

The Rdj of DiingdrU ... . I Of the second grade 

1 he Thdkur of Murvi . . . J 

• 

Jundgarh is the premier state of the Province The 
city lies at the entrance of a valley, and at its north- 
eastern angle the dark bastions of the old Rdjput Acro- 
polis, the Uparkot of Rd Khengar, still frown over { the 
sticak of gold,’ the river Sond Rekhd , whilst high above 
city and citadel toweis the temple-crowned mount of Ni- 
mmdlh, the royal Girndr. Many a time did the old 
Churasamd pi mces, who held their Court here as Rdos of 
Soieth, and whose memoiy is still cherished in the coun- 
try, do battle with the Muhammadan invader After a 
gallant resistance the last of the Rdos was starved into 
submission and foicibly converted to the faith of the 
Prophet by Mahmdd Begard in 1468 A century after- 
wards when Akbai overran Gujardt, the place was still 
further Islamised, and became occupied by a garrison 
subordinate to the Subah of Ahmaddbdd Finally amid 
the general anarchy which proceeded the subversion of the 
Mughuls, Shei Khdn Bdbl, a soldier of fortune, usurped 
the royalties of Jundgaih and it is his descendant who 
still is seated on the gadi The present Nawdb, after a 
good deal of hard usage in his earher years, was still m 
his nonage when his brother, Hdmid Khdn, died, a youth 

z 
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of gw at pinmise A PanclUyat ol adminislialKm was ap- 
pointed, with special injunctions fiom the CouiL ol Duee- 
tois that not loss a Hen Lion should be paid towaids the pie- 
paration of the young Chieftain loi the position lie was 
destined to fill in after life, than to the musing of the 
TAlukd’s levcnues in the inteival. The result, howevei, 
has been — chiefly no douhL atliibulable to the ciass 
nattue on which the Regency wcie expected to woik, 
but also in some measure, we suspect, owing to ciafty 
views of future ascendency ovei an incompeLenI mastci — 
that while gieat general ^rospcnty was attained foi the 
estate, its ownei grew up in the Zan.hU ignoianl, 
enervated, and almost fatuous The intiigucsofa dis- 
reputable old slave-woman, who ^ had been the# indulgent 
nuise of his boyhood, led to the unjiisLi liable lepudialum 
of his consort, a Pnnccss of the house of RlUdanpm, and 
10 a degrading alliance with the slave-woman’s niece. 
Soon the Darbir became lent by two factions ; one behind 
the Pardd aiming at an acknowledgment fiom the Pom- 
bay Government of the legitimacy of a son by the last- 
mentioned connexion ; which, once obtained, would be 
the sure foiei unner of the Naw.lb’s sudden demise ; and 
another supporting the Dhvdn, 01 chief minislei, who 
strong in the Agency’s appioval of lus geneial adminis- 
tration, attempted to seat himself pci maneully as Mayoi 
of the Palace over this Roi Famdanl. About two yeais 
before this article was written, the Chief Minister was 
dismissed from his office. But he still intrigued foi the 
recovery of power, and thus with a weak inimsliy de 
facto struggling against a powerful opposition, a fresh 
element of confusion is added (i860) 

It is a relief to trnn fiom JunAgaih to Naivdnagdr, 
The Jdm is the head of the KdthUwdi branch of the great 
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clan of Jdrejd Rdjputs, which surged into the country 
fi om Sind about the middle of the fifteenth century , 
and anothei stem of which is represented by the Rdo of 
Kutch. 

Petsonally, though ignorant of the English language, 
and possessed of a high spirit of independence that chafes 
undci a yoke stricter than his fathers ever knew, the Jdm 
has more of the essentials of an # English gentleman about 
him than any Hindu it has yet Been our lot to meet 
Euiopean society is not particulaily courted at Nawdna- 
gai, but no sdhib, great or smsdl, official or independent, 
has evei visited its well-ordered Darbdr without carrying 
away a real feeling of hearty regard for the active little 
Prmce, whose punctilious courtesy, frank and easy as- 
sumption of perfect equality, readiness to join in the chase, 
and liberal hospitality render social intercourse with him 
an unaffected pleasure The Tdlukd is well managed and 
its large compactness is the chief reason why the H alldr 
District gives but little trouble to the officer in charge. 

But the best administered Tdlukd and possibly the 
wealthiest belongs, to the Rdwal of Bhdwnagar De- 
scended from a dashing sea-rover, Mokherdjf, who in the 
fourteenth century had his eyrie in the isle of Pirim at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay, and whose shade is to this 
day propitiated by the passing mariner, the Rdwal is the 
head of the Gohel Rdjputs, a race driven in from Mdrwdr 
by the Rdthors a d i 200 

Himself boasting neither abilities nor attainments, he 
has the fortune to command the services of tfce most en- 
lightened and upright Chief Minister in the Province, and 
the good sense not to quarrel with him (i860) Commerce 
lias been the tiaditional policy of the* State for a consider- 
able period, and on this common field of enterprise 
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Bhdwnagar has been brought into close and fi oquenl con- 
tact with our own traders of Bombay and Sui at, the 
natuial consequence being that BhAwiugai has become 
honouiably identified among Kdtludwdi feudaloi les with 
the cause of progress and civilisation, Pat t of the Rdwal’s 
teintones, evei since one of hisanceslois put to death 
some unhappy wietcli who, in a season of famine, had 
ventured on the sacrilege # of hilling a cow foi its beef, has 
been placed by Government under the sway of English 
laws And for pui poses of juiisdiction it was onginally 
incorporated into the Zild*of Ahmaddbdd 1 

We now come to Chiefs of the second class. Fore- 
most is the Rdnd of Purbandar, representing the Jctwds, 
one of the four ancient races still »cxtant in the ''Pen insula 
The Rdnd piofcsses to tiacehis ongm back to a patnaich 
got by Hanumdn, the Monkey-God, out of a female 
alligator. His genealogy is asseited in the family title 
of Puncherid, or long tailed, and the household baul in 
Colonel Tod’s time ‘stoutly contended for a £ >pei flinty of 
down in Prince Sontdn, only foui generations ago * In 
the days of Ghaz divide invasion all the P West and pait of 
the North of Kdtlndwdr belonged to the Jetwd Rdjputs, 
but the forays of Jhdld and Jdiejd have now narrowed 
their possessions to a small tract called Baidd, south of 
the shaggy range of hills of the same name The Rdnd of 
to-day is a man of plain business habits, whose Bidhmanic 
simplicity of attire strikes an eye accustomed to the bla/e 
of jewels usually presented by his fellow chiefs Foi nicrly 
there was £ British detachment stationed at Piubandai, 

1 Thls was written m i860. On the death of the lilutwnng'ir Chief, his 
successor being a minor, the territory passed under n regency, with n Homliay 
civilian and the old native councillor as joint Ministers Umlci their lule it 
continues themostprosperousandbestgovorned State in KrtthtAwAr.— W W, H 
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its expenses being defrayed by a cess on the Rind's port 
clues , but the troops have now been withdrawn, and 
nothing but the Christian cemetery raising its crosses by 
the blue watei s of the bay, is left to tell of what has been 
The Jhdlds, sprung probably from an offshoot of An- 
hilwdrdj on the extinction of which dynasty they obtained 
laige tenitonal aggrandisement, own the Rdj of Halwad- 
Drdngdrd. as their Chief. * 

The Thdkur of Mdrvf is a* JArejd, and deserves 
notice from the fact of his ancestor in Colonel Walker’s 
time having been the first of the tribe who consented to 
abandon die fell custom of infanticide The present in- 
cumbent of the gadi possesses better abilities than has 
fallen to the lot of most of his peers, and retains the 
management of his Tdlukd considerably in his own hands 
He keeps in tight check the landed proprietors under 
him, and from this circumstance has incurred the not 
wholly deserved odium of a grasping and oppressive 
policy. Having possessions in Kutch, he has been for 
long involved m various disputes with the Rio of that 
State, and some recent decisions of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in these cases have given him much dissatisfaction 
. It now remains to notice generally the ten divisions of 
the Peninsula These are — 

Five Southern Soieth, Babudwir, Und-Surweyi, 

Gohelwir, and ICdthidwir Proper 
Five Northern JhAlAwdr, Machu-Kdnta, Hdlldr, 

Bardd, and Okhamandal 

Soreth contains the Girnir Hill and Junagarh city, 
the port of Virawal-Pattan and Somndth Temple — all 
discussed above If we except the Shaikh of Mdngrol on 
the coast as too insignificant to glance at, the only other 
Tdlukd is Bantwd, a Musalman township held by a 
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junior branch of the BAbis of jim»tgaih. l"hc two pun- 
cipal shaiehol tiers, Sir Baland Khdn and Kanul-ud-dfn 
Khdn cairy on a chiomc feud, which in Match 1859 was 
further embittered by a fight between then letamcis of 
unusual feiocity; fifLecn men killed and lifLy wounded 
A sham reconciliation was then got up with the object of 
tricking Government into a commutation of the penalties 
to which they lufd become liable , and finally they put the 
crown to their misdeeds by treasonably hat bottling the 
rebel Wdghais. 

In Babn&ii)&r> a sngill and pool Disti let lying 
between the Gir forests and the sea, and held by Babitds 
and Ahirs with land-tenures of singuLu complication, the 
only town of note is Jafardbdd, 01 mote couectly Muzaflfa- 
rdbdd, a foitified port said to have been colonised by the 
Turks, and now belonging to the Ilabshi Chief of Zan- 
jird near Bombay, who deputes the management of his 
distant estate to a violet-beauled Faujddi of indubitably 
African physiognomy In connection with this Disti ict 
may be mentioned the sulphiuclcd hot spnngs of Tul-si- 
sdm in the heart pf the pestilent Gn« f Supcistition has 
ascribed the phenomenon to Divine agency, so by the 
side of it is reaied a diamond-eyed image of Kushn^i, 
tended by a small colony of monks, 

Und Survey & is no bigger than Babridwdi, and even 
more insignificant 

Gokelwdr , at the mouth of the Cambay Gulf, is occu- 
pied by the Rdwal of Bhdwnagai, and his Bhdydd 01 
brother-kindred N oticeable Thdkurs are those of Walleh, 
LAthl, and PalitAnd, The town of Walleh has been 
ah eady remarked as standing near the ruins of the once 
splendid Wallabldpuf, LAthl gave a daughter in mar- 
riage to one of the low-bom Gaikwdrs, a condescen- 
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sion repaid by that monaich agieeing to accept the yearly 
Na/ardnd of a horse in lieu of his former demands for 
tubute But emphatically the glory of Gohehvdr is the 
hill of Satiunjai (Sairunjaya) at Pahtdnd, dedicated to 
Adindth, the first of the twenty-four hierophants of the 
Jams The beauties of this ancient haunt of Indian 
Buddhism are described by Mr F orbes as follows — 

i 

‘ There is hardly a city in Indiaf through its length and 
breadth, from the river of Sind to the sacred Ganges, from 
Himdlaya’s diadem of ice-peaks, to the throne of his Virgin 
daughtei, Rudra’s destined bride, %hat has not supplied at one 
time or othpr contributions of wealth to the edifices which ci own 
the hill of Pahtdnd , street after street, and square after square, 
extend tli^se shrines of the Jain faith, with their stately en- 
closures, half-palace, half fortress, raised in marble magnifi- 
cence upon the lonely and majestic mountain, and like the man- 
sions of anothei world, far removed in uppei air fiom the ordinary 
ticad of moitals In the dark recesses of each temple one image 
or moie of Admdth or Ajit, or of some other of the Tlrthankars, 
is seated, whose alabaster features, wearing an expression of list- 
less lepose, are rendered dimly visible by the faint light shed 
fiomsilvei lamps , incense perfumes the air, and barefooted, with 
noiseless tread upon the polished floor, Jthe female votanes, 
glittering m scarlet and gold, move round and round in circles, 
chanting foith then monotonous, but not unmelodious hymns 
Satrunjai indeed might fitly represent one of the lulls of Eastern 
romance, the inhabitants of which have been instantaneously 
changed into marble, but which fairy hands are ever employed 
upon, burning perfumes, and keeping all clean and brilliant, 
while fairy voices haunt the air with voluptuous praises of the 
Devas.’ 

And in plain truth we believe that no fabric of man’s 
workmanship in India, not excepting even the Tdj, is 
more calculated to arouse wonder, admiration, and lasting 
remembiance than the temple-city <Jf Pahtdnd in its unique 
and mysterious peifection 
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Kdthidwdr Proper is a Luge inland Distnct, and, as iLs 
name denotes, the countiy of those i edoubled fieebooleis 
who, by the awe they mspued Into the M at halt As, have un- 
wittingly given thou name to the whole Peninsula They 
immigrated into the countiy in the eighth centuiy, a n , 
and fiom then statui e, facial luuments, and blue eyes 
have been by some authorities supposed to be of Scytluan 
origin. Then religion is a loose foimof Ilinduismgiafted 
upon an ancient venetafion foi the Sun , the list of 
witnesses appended to any of then documents still leads 
off with * Sri Siiijyam SlijJkh/ the testimony of the holy 
Sun Unlike the RAjputs who enjoy a modified foim of 
pumogemturc, the sons of a KAlhf inhenL by equal peti- 
tion , and the minute subdivision of estates with* no iccog- 
msed heads of houses effected by the opciaLion of this 
custom, added to an innate tmhulente in then blood, 
renders the KAthis the most Uoublcsomc lube of all that 
the agency has to deal with What they wcu* in loiinci 
times when they could act up to the good old maxim — 
* Thou slialt want ere I want,' may be gathcicd fiom the 
following specimen embalmed for us by^ Colonel Tod — 

‘ Jessd, or, with the more lcspcctful postfix, JossAji, was a fan 
specimen of his race After silting at his ease, foi some time, 
indulging, like a true Kdtlii, in the most unrestrained Freedom of 
speech, I turned the conversation to his past life, by asking 
whether he had not earned the honouiable piofcssion of aims to 
some distance beyond his own sequestered abode. A mere * ti lflc ' 
replied the moss-trooper with the greatest nonchalance , * ncvci 
further than Bhdwnagar, Pattan, and JhdlAwdr* If the icadei 
will consult the map he will find that Jcssdjfs thiee points foim 
a triangle, enfbracmg the most remote qua iters of the Peninsula, 
East, South, and West , and that a trifle beyond iu cithci duec- 
tion, both the horse and lus uder must have gone into the sea 
On pushing him a little blither, by observing that these were 
very confined limits, and enquiung if he had never tiled the 
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Northern 01 continental portion, with the same simplicity of 
manner and tone, lie replied in his metaphorical diction, 1 Why 
I have d uven my lance into the gate of AhmaddMd * I wanted 
no more , Jcssdjf, the Suzciain of Deold, and of one dozen sub- 
jects, his township covering about as much soil as a good-sized 
mansion, had, single-handed, insulted the capital of Gujardt * 

Of the Northern Districts, Jhdldw&r is a large and 
fertile tract, rich in wheat and cotton, lyyig towards Cam- 
bay' and Ahmaddbdd The jhdld Chiefs ranking next 
after the Rdj of DMngdid are the Rdj of Wdnkdnir and 
the Thdkur of Wadwan. In these parts there is a 
capital device for providing in every robbery either for the 
detection* of the robber or compensation to the party 
robbed ^ The village within the limits of which any such 
occuirence may have happened becomes ipso facto bound 
cithei to produce the thief, make good the value of the 
piopcity, or point out some other village whereto their 
own pumary liability may be justly transferred The last 
altei native is effected by tracking the footsteps of the 
1 obbers from the scene of their depredation into the limits 
of a neighbouiing community, who again in their turn are 
at liberty, if they can, similaily to paks the responsibility 
on to a third village, the third to a fourth, and so on, until 
either the fugitive offenders are lun down or their steps 
are no longer traceable And where the track ceases 
there the final liability rests Large sums are not unfre- 
quently at stake on questions arising out of this system, 
and, although the dexterity of the Jhdldwdr Pagis is such 
that, we suspect, even one of Cooper’s impossible Red 
Indians might learn a hint or two fr®m them, the 
doubtful proofs upon which an estate m muclted some- 
times in penalties out of proportion to its means, makes 
these ‘ Waltar ’ (compensation) cases among the most un- 
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satisfoctoiy which the officei m chaigc of the Northern 
Distncts has to adjudicate. Still, in an unsettled count! y, 
the system is too valuable to allow of its being weakened 
by the admission of exceptional cases of impunity And 
certainly great precautions ai e taken to exclude some ob- 
vious abuses to which its piovtstons ate liable, by icquu- 
ing eveiy Pagi to pass a practical examination in his pio- 
fession before bemg admitted to piactlce, and by hugely 
cutting down or occasionally altogethei disallowing* the 
claim for compensation in cases where theic may appeal 
to have been want of piopfi piecaution against loss 
Mac/m Kdnta, or the banks of the River Machu, 
constitute a wedge-shaped District on the Riln of Kutch, 
the greater part of which is ruled by the TJidk.ur of 
Miirvh The other Tdlukddr is the Thdkur of Mdlid, a 
Chief of singularly limited authoi ity For the 1 cal mastei s 
of Mdlid are the Midnds, who may be charactcnscd as 
the most lawless lace on the face of the caith. To the 
local Rdjd they own no kmd of allegiance, but under then 
own Chauattids, or Heads of tribes, form a special 1 nn- 
perium in imperio ’ of their own The basis on which we 
deal with them is a formal agreement between the Agent 
on the one side and the Chauattids on the othei, by which, 
in consideration of ceitain annual stipends the Chauattids 
have agreed to consider eveiy outrage committed within 
a certain circle round Mdlid as necessarily the woik of 
some Midnd or other, and at once without more ado to 
produce the culprit or make fit repaiation for the offence 
The Midnds do not confine theii doings, howevci, to 
Mdlid. and its Neighbourhood numbers of them take sei- 
vice as Sepoys, Slid every boundary fight shows a Midnd 
or two among the killed and wounded Mr. I« orbes hits 
their character exactly in the following anecdote — 
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‘ One d.iy while an Arab soldier of the GaikwAr’s was at his 
pray tin, a Mian A passed by and asked hnn whom he was afraid 
of that lie bull 1ns head that way The Arab replied with some 
indignation that he feared no one but Allah “ Oh, then,'* said the 
MfAnd, "conic along with me to MAliA, we don’t fear even Allah 
tilde"' 

Hiill&r on the gulf of Kutch belongs to the Jdm of 
NawAnagar, and to the Cadets of his hoyse seated at Gun- 
dAl^RAjkot, and othei places fThp Gunddl Darbdr is in a 
most disiepu tabic state just at present (i860). Rdjkot 
deiives its only importance from its cential position having 
recommended it as the site for our own Civil and Military 
Head QiTaitcis. 1 The usual strength of the force cantoned 
« there is one regiment of N L, one of regular cavalry, 
and a post of guns It may be doubted whether a better 
base for mil itaiy opeiations might not have been found 
somcwheie on the cool south coast a complete aima- 
inenl could then have been poured into the country at a 
moment’s notice from Kardchf 01 Bombay 

Bard A belongs entirely to the Kind of Purbandar 
Okhdmandal is the last, and in point of value and ex- 
tent, the least of all the Divisions. It is the extreme 
Western claw of the Peninsula, and as it has the sea on 
thiee sides of it and on the fouith a R&n about 17 miles 
lpng, stretching from the Gulf of Kutch southward to 
within a few hundred yards of the Indian Ocean, it is 111 
fact a little Peninsula on its own account, isolated from 
the rest of the Province by the same physical features 
which serve to cut off Kdtludwdr itself from the Continent 

1 Rdjkot is now the seat of a public school for the voung chieftains of the 
Province, it is admirably conducted under an English principal with 
assistant masters The lads have taken kindly to athletic sports, and show 
much of the public school spirit and manliness which the institution was 
intended to develop — W W H 
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of India The inhabitants of this steiilc and jungly 
Distuct, which does not contain altogether 50 villages 01 
13,000 inhabitants, aic the noloiious Wdgluis Their 
only impoitant places aic DwdikA and Hail, the foimei on 
the West coast, occupying the site of one of the most 
ancient cities of the Atyan race, and possessing all that 
sanctity in the eyes of the Hindu which its mythic ougin 
at the hands of Knshna should confci , the lattei on a 
small island of the same name a few miles to the Noith, 
boasting shrines of scaicely mfcrioi holiness, and both, 
until recent events, stiongly foitified The histoiy of the 
Wdghais is bnefly this. Then buccanecnng practices 
brought down on them a Bntish invasion we conqueied 
the country in 1816, and finding it not worth ,ietention* 
made a merit of handing lL ovei for a handsome cons idem- 
tion to the Gaikwdi, who desued to clothe his humble 
origin in the prestige which loidship of their I Ioly Places 
would confer upon him in the estimation of the Hindus. 
He was inducted into his new possession in 1817, and 
thenceforward managed it through his deputies with a 
happy mixture of weakness and bad faith of which his 
turbulent subjects were not slow to take advantage 
In 1820 it required a brilliant little campaign unclei. 
Colonel Stanhope to put them down ; and still then msiu- 
rection went smouldering on until h\ Maich 1858 it again 
broke into a flame. By the end of that year they seemed 
to have been once more effectually coerced, but the follow- 
ing June brought a fresh outbreak more serious than the 
last. The British Government had now lost all patience 
with a Prince on whom incessant exhortations to bcttei 
his administration had so long idly fallen, and insisted on 
the Gaikwdr’s handing over Okhd to 0111 own diiect 
management. The rebels received timely notice of this 
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change of mastcis, and had ceitain distinct teims of sur- 
lender offcied them. These teims were dictated by the 
Rcsidem of Baroda, and were perhaps needlessly severe , 
such as they were, however, the Wdghars were allowed 
ample grace within which to consider them, and as they 
refused to accept them, were from that time to the ter- 
mination of hostilities, rebels in arms no longer against 
the # Gaikwdr but against the ^Supreme* Power of India. 
Troops by land and sea were thrown into Okhdmandal 
eai ly in October. We attacked Bflit and were for the 
thud time within little more than half-a-century (1803 and 
1858 beijig the dates of the two preceding disasters) de- 
feated from its walls with severe loss The Wdghars 
evacuated the place during the night our forces enteied 
ne\t morning, ancl proceeded to loot (as they were en- 
titled) and to blow up (as they were m prudence bound 
to do) the lich buildings, which, notwithstanding their 
sanctity as temples, had but the day before been fortifica- 
tions manned by tuumphant marksmen The Wdghars 
fled to Dwdrkd we followed and besieged them there 
One dark November night they made a sally, cut their 
way through die pickets of H M 's 28 th foot, and escaped 
across the Rdn into Kdthidwdr with all their families 
and baggage They took refuge in the Bardd Hills, 
and in a foit well supplied with water on the top of 
a precipitous and jungle-covered hill seemed at last to 
Jiave reached a shelter from whence they might long defy 
our best efforts to dislodge them. However, their good 
fortune had now culminated A fresh force from Kard- 
chi was disembarked at Purbanddr, and a week afterwards 
the dashing dlan of Colonel Honner hacTstormed this in- 
expugnable position, taken 300 prisoners and broken the 
neck of the lebellion. The Wdghars everywhere sur- 
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uindeied ot weie hunted down, and beloi< lliedose ol 
the hot wo.ithci ol 1800 there lemumed not a do/cn men 
still at huge and un.u i oimled lot Civil authoiity pei- 
sonified m «u\ Assistant to tin* lUuula Resident had luru 
established in OkhA almost immediately .diet out captuie 
of OwAikAm 1859, and the whole lamy season ol the 
following year was a penod ol icpose, dining which it was 
hoped that the WAghais would soille down in then homes 
and loam to reconcile themselves to they 1 Knglish governor 
But October last brought tidings of their again having nsen, 
again having ciosscd the and committed gieatei 
mischief in KAthulwAi than they had evet daicd to attempt 
diuing then picvious incursion, by pcnetiatmg as f«u 
South as Korin, li, and pillaging tl\at city,- - belonging to ‘ 
their old enemy the GaikwAr — with great ease and 
success All that can be said about this last outbreak 
is that the Assistant Resident had an extremely diffi- 
cult task before him when he undcitook the pacifica- 
tion of OkhA, and that foi tunc has not smiled upon his 
cffoits (i860) 

From first to la^t it will be obscivci^ the KAthiAwAi 
Agency have had nothing whatevci to do with the 
WAghais. 

And in making this statement we touch upon a sore 
in our administration of the country* which iu gently calls 
for cautery. Besides Okhdmandal theie aie two othci 
estates, Amrell in KAthiAwAr Proper and KorinAr in South, 
over which the GaikwAr has by force 01 fiaud, 01 both,* 
managed to acquit e the dueclly dominant lights of a 
TAlukdAr. Both have been subjected to the same misi ule 
as OkhA, and thdtighaless headstrong population, unaided 
by the advantages of isolated locality, have had neithci 
the daring nor the ability to rise in organised rebellion 
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like the WAghais, yet both Amrelf and KoimAr simmer 
with an unceasing anarchy, fed not only by broils of an 
indigenous giowth but by numbers of others imported into 
its congenial atmosphere from neighbouring TAIukAs 
The GaikwAr’s KhAs Mahals aie the Alsatia of KAthiA- 
wAr The Political Agent is powerless to meddle with 
them , only the Resident of Baroda, who never visits 
KAthiAwAr and has necessarily but an imperfect knowledge 
of lfc condition, has any voice* in # their Government It 
requires no conjuror to guess that they are fruitful sources 
of misunderstanding between the two offices , RAjkot for 
ever feeling peremptorily called on to interfere, and 
Baroda with equal justice resenting the intrusion. We 
•have no hesitation in asserting that had OkhAmandal been 
undei the supervision of the local Agency these WAghai 
campaigns of the last three years, so damaging to our 
prestige, would never have occurred When they did 
occui, the vehement piotest of the military authorities 
against the anomaly of two political powers in the same 
country compelled Government to concentrate their repre- 
sentation in the single person of the Political Agent ; and 
now again, when a cry lsiaised that the NawAb, the JAm, 
and the RAnA give lukewarm or no aid in discovering the 
whereabouts of the fugitive rebels, does it not occur to 
those who have the ordering of these matteis, that if the 
pacification of the WAghars and the control of those who 
decline the trouble of catching them were both equal 
dbjects of consideration to one and the same officer, 
Englishmen might be spared the shame and expense of a 
wild-goose chase after a handful of miserable barbarians ? 
Theie can be no shadow of a doubt but that the officer, be 
he personally who he may, who is put in charge at OkhA, 
should bear the title and office of an Assistant not to the 
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Resident of Batenin, bul to the Political A gout at K.UliU- 
wdi. Amtell and Koi indr at e .is yet tlifloi ently situated , 
their ease stands in this wise. The G.ukwdi, as an ally, 
has a light to demand that out lopiesen lalions on the sub- 
ject of his estates and then management should be ad- 
chesscd to him though the sob' channel ol the Resident 
at his own Com l, but this fotm of piomlmo lias been 
found in its working to entail much bloodshed and un- 
happiness upon ncighboufing stales ^ paying us a Unite 
upon the condition of oui piotocLion. Is this, 01 is this 
not sufficient reason for qui saying to the Gaikwdi, — 

‘ Henceforwaid your deputies m K.ilht.lwih shall stand 
on the same footing and be amenable to the same conliol 
with all other Talukddis of the Peninsula ’ ? (ig6o) 

Yet another cause of quauel with 1 1 is Highness of 
Baroda. By tieaty he is bound to keep up an efficient 
Contingent of Iriegular Cavahy loi set vice in Kdthulwdi 
And, as the foundcis of oui lule fovesaw, it is absolutely 
necessary foi the peace of the counli y that thei e should be 
a body of light tioops at the disposal of the Agency, To 
do the Gaikwdr justice, he spends an enonnous sum an- 
nually on the corps, but his disbursements aie fiuillcssly 
appropriated by com tiers in nominal command of squad; 
rons, to whom it would be absuid to entiust any duty 
more important than that of cauyihg the letlei-bag fiom 
camp to camp. All that we require is the fulfilment of a 
very plain engagement If the GaikwAr cannot himself 
raise and maintain an efficient Contingent of Cavahy, let 
him hand us ovei the funds requited foi the piopei ic- 
demption of His pledge and we will do it for him. Thei c 
is already a bofly of Irrcgulai A nab Infantry, attached to 
the Agency* which* though now fallen into deuepilude, 
was originally raised for exactly that kind of flying sei vice 
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against small bodies of outlaws, wherein regulars suffer 
much and effect little These footmen, together with a 
troop of mounted police, called Mohasali Sawdrs, require 
thorough reorganisation they might then be combined 
with an improved Gaikwdi Contingent into a really useful 
force of Irregulars , and so without the cost of a rupee 
to the State, the Political Agent might be invested 
with a strength and piestige which he *very materially 
needs’ and which would be the Wpst safeguaid against 
the occurrence of another * little was * such as that of 
the Wrighars Disturbances in a country which, like 
the Oudh of a few years ago, bristles with forts and is rich 
in jungle "fastnesses, while her' population is habitually 
Armed to .the teeth and largely interspersed with merce- 
nary desperadoes from Mekran, Arabia, Sind, and Belu- 
chistdn, are no trivial matters Our Model Corps would 
be raised on somewhat the same principles as the Panjdb 
Guides , but the Commandant would be strictly confined 
to executive functions, never moving out his men without 
expiess order from the chief Political Authority, — so 
firmly would we guard from all chance of infraction the 
salutary rule of holding each Tdlukddr lesponsible for 
t}je peace of his own dominions, 

Another reform that we would advocate is connected 
w4h an abuse for which the local officers of the day are 
in no degree responsible It is a traditional part of our 
policy in the country, having its probable origin, we are 
inclined to think, in the fact of an inefficient Contingent 
having left the Political Agent powerless to maintain the 
peace We refer to a feeble method of dealJhg with dis 
putes about* land In a Rijkot court ther maxim seems 
to be that a land case can never be finally settled, and 
that the most unreasonably litigious Girasid, whose 
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shadowy claims may have been hcaul twenty times over, 
must still he 1 rawed with some temporising expedient 
that may Uun away his wiath. This syslim not only 
serves to nutaul the administration ni justue in eases of 
genuine urgency, lint, as giving si ope foi the admission 
and ictentioji on the hie of eases that nrvt'i can come to 
any definite issue, loads to the Agent’s ramp being billowed 
about, month after month, ami year aitei yeai, by a posse 
of people for whom nqlhifig cvei can or ought to be done, 
but who still live on in hopes oi mteiieieme some lucky 
day in then behalf. AH this has its sea el spring, wc 
believe, in a dread of lUhnwalid. ‘This leim,’ wutes 
Colonel Walkei, ‘is detived fiom ftafth oulsidh, and mU 
a load. The offence consists m the Rajputs, <n GHasulsf 
making then Rayats and dependents quit then native 
village, which is suffeied to lemain waste, and the Guasul 
with his brethren then relit os to some asylum, whence he 
may carry on his depredations with impunity. Being 
well acquainted with the couutiy, and the techess of in- 
juries being common cau.sc with the mcmbeis of eveiy 
family, the Bdhirwatid has little to feai fioin those who 
are not in the immediate intcicst of his enemy, and he is 
in consequence enabled to commit veiy extensive mis- 
chief until he may be extirpated, 01 his pi met pal forced 
to compromise the dispute.* In fact a KAthiAwAr BAhtf- 
watiA is just what an Oudh DAkAit was m the late king’s 
time. Hitherto it has been usual to coax and wheedle 
the outlaw into surrender; and his ci lines have Ixn'n 
visited with slendei punishment. Let us cite the fn st case 
that occurs "co our memory The date, we think, was in 
T ^44> the GiraeiA's name VisAji Unarjl ; at any rate he was 
out against the TfeAkur of PalitAnA, and the Political 
Secretary for the ttme was Mr. J. P. Willoughby, now of 
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the Home Council Visdii wac r , 
by a Criminal Couit presided T ! f" Several counts 

»«t «■ four L2 t j ’ , y /° h " a,Asm 

want of judicial proof he escaped^ “ For 

on the first count, embracing thl 1 COnv,ct,on - but 
arson, and robbery, he was unan ^ ^ -f" 1 ™* ° f murder > 
Couit sentenced him to a ~ ousl y /o^gui'ty The 
until he furnished proper security 1 detent ‘° n 
Bombay, in leviewmg this decijL The G ° vernment of 
but mitigated the ifne, and dire^eT 51*^ COnvictlon 
should be at once released, ad^n-dt, ! prlS ° ncr 

exishng state of Kdthidwdr taetv 1/77 “ f 

nominal punishment / ^ oaUed for a merely 

“ ,l ” 11 *” ■- 

late admirable Warden of the Ch C °'° nel Lan & the 
kept going a policy originated Sf ^ ^ mere,y 
in Colonel Lang’s casf a ell , " S “ me Moreover - 

pathies devoted unreservedly foV thi ^ 7 ^ -T Sym ‘ 

studyoffurthenngthehappmtTo (7 177 " 7177 ^ 

had justly invested him w.th 7 7 £*£ *"“*'* 
influence which would have enahl a u * persona * 

lljnded and successfully h * T* ^ 

evei was started Yet the worTm' tT 

°T' T e al! ea h S f ° r theUnp0pi ' ,ar duIiesTf ’a reformer 1 
who shall abolish what has be™,, cr , ’ 

into more useful principles that have fallowed ' to 

f UmbC ‘‘ a ' ,d at , aU points Patiently, gradually, and surely 
brace up our rule to a state of stricter discipline Espe 

c ,aI ‘ yd °7 deprecate *e false benevolence oUterfermg 

with the domestic affairs of a Tdlukd tff save it from 
pecuniary embarrassment Spoiled children have rickety 
healtli , and a Chief, who after having imbibed the best 
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education width we have been able Lo ihiow in his way, 
may once have disioveied by expeiiente that lus puuUg- 
ahly will luu l no one but hunsell, and tlul il hr lakes to 
boundaiy-fighls \v<* shall infallibly make him smait for 
them, will be a far mine valuable membei of society than 
one whom we have foi evei been tiying to keep out of 
haim’s way At piesenl Iv.UhiAwAi is a baibaiism pure 
and simple, hel people having just two values, palii- 
aichal hostritahly and sompai alive liuihlulucss And the 
fiist lesson to be instilled into till umks is the same which 
Loid Canning tauglit the I^h.lns of Pesh.hvai * You shall 
have justice, bntyoui Suzerain will have peace' 

A word or two in com lusion may be a<u [liable re- 
garding the two species of KAlhi.lw.ti denizens, that have 3 
made the name of the emmtiy familial to most people, 
vu , the lions and horses. 

The famous old bleed ol hoises that boie the 
Kdthfs on thcii fotays — they, by the way, always ailcctccl 
mares for their singularly unfommine quality of superior 
silence — and that mounted I I.M.’s 17th Diagoons in such 
a style that two successive Colonels (one of them being 
the same Honouiable Lincoln Stanhope who suppicssed 
the Wdgliar revolt of 1820) testified to the Regiment 
being better mounted than any othei cavalry coi [is in the 
service, is either extinct, we iogr<5t to say, 01 fast tlywag 
out. Now-a-days there is nothing lo be found in the 
countiy with legs even decently strong-boned The half- 
dozen Arab stations of the Government Remount Agency 
scattered through the country aic tod few to leaven the 
mass. A regulai Stud Faint and a Race Meeting at 
Rdjkot in which the Chiefs of the Province might be in- 
duced to take an interest would effect leal good. 

Prom accounts still to be read m back numbers of the 
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Indian Sporting Remew it is dear tliat formerly lions were 
to be met with in many parts of Kdthidwdr. Now, how- 
ever, these animals are only to be found in the Gir jungles , 
and consequently the sport they afford, like tiger-shoot- 
mg in the Oudh Tardi, offers itself at the risk of fever 
from malaria and unwholesome water Colonel Le Grand 
Jacob, who shot numbers, maintains that it is a mistake 
to suppose the Gujardt lion has no marie, and imagines 
that the hair is thinned by perpetual entanglement with 
the thorns and underwood of the forqpt , but, on the other 
hand, a writer in the Quarterly Remew , describing a 
specimen presented to the Zoological Gardens of London 
by the lafe Nawdbof Jundgarh, compares it with a young 
•African lion that boasted a fine mane, and says — 

* * The full-giown animal from GujarAt is, on the contrary, com- 
paiativcly mancless, and his tail takes a short curl upwards at 
the end The caudal extremity of both is furnished with arudi- 
mentaiy claw. This little appendage was supposed by the 
ancients to be instrumental in lashing the lion into fury, and Mr 
Goidon Cummmg informs us that the natives of South Africa 
believe it to be the residence of an evil spirit which never evacu- 
ates its post until death overtakes the beast and gives it notice to 
quit. The Gujaidf or maneless lion is supposed to be the origi- 
nal of the heraldic beast we regard with such respect as a 
national emblem, but which foreigners maintain is nothing better 
than a leopard.’ 

« 

There are no tigers in Kdthidwdr indeed they are 
seldom found anywhere, we believe, m the neighbourhood 
of lions. With this exception the sport all over Kdthidwdr 
is first-i ate. The fanatical Hindu and Jain inhabitants 
yrho consider virtue and religion to consist ip the preser- 
vation of ajumal life, indeed who never stjck at robbery to 
prevent thebutcheung of a sheep, and even some times not 
at murder to revenge the death of a cow, are the finest 
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game piosorverx in the world In many pails you may 

shoot black-buck fiomyniu tent-door, or pit k off a chtnkara 

with youi jrvolvei while dnvmg on the* public io«ul. Nor 

is lluac any Lick of hog to ho hunted, 01 of luuos and 

foxes to be unused. In thee old weathei Kulam, busUud, 

and wild-duck ate capital eating ; and in the tains it is 

always matter of emulation at KAjkot who shall shoot the 

fu st pm ple-ci estpd lloi ican. Quail and partridges abound 

all ovei the Ihovince. r * 

0 | 

One last woul as to the clmwte 'l he whole year 1 omul 
it is equable and tern pei ale, and ui the Hot weathei when 
eveiy where else m India iloois and windows aio baned 
to exclude the fui nace pulfs ot outci an , tlu? toast of 
KAthiAwAr is balmy with the wet bu alh of Ocean breezes.* 
The whole Agency lives under < anvas, and the tent pf 
each Politic.il Oflicet becomes a nutleus, tomul which hi 
pic-nic fashion gathoi the tents ol eveiy body who can 
manage to slip away fiom dust aiul duty at RAjkot, witli 
sometimes a sliay spoitsmau from even the mine distant 
stations of Surat and AhivuulAhAd, to bathe, shoot, hunt, 
eat pomfret and oystcis, and enjoy th.it peifei Uon of doles 
far mettle which dm be found only in The soft languid 
atmosphere of a summer sea. 


NOTE BY THE EDIWR 

Since Mu Wyllie wrote this essay, m i860, much has 
been done to- improve the administration of KAthiAwAr, 
T*hq difficulties proceeding from the mismanagement of 
the GaikwAr, and the .inefficient state of his contingent, 
remain. But a British Commission appointed in 1873 to 
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deal with the charges against him laid the foundation of 
a thorough reform (1874) In 1875 the Gaikwdr was 
publicly tried and dethroned by the Bi ltish authority, and 
a fitter man raised to the sovereignty of Baroda. The 
lions of Kdthidwdr continue to decrease 111 number, and 
letreat deeper into the jungle fastnesses of the south- 
west. A maiked improvement has taken place in the 
Kdthidwdr horses. The Chiefs vie w#h each other in 
then* studs , importing costly stallions and keeping up large 
establishments of selected brood mares Mr. Wyllie’s sug- 
gestion about race meetings at Rajkot is now an accom- 
plished fact, and these gathertngs, with the horse shows 
which tlffe Government so liberally fosters in the Bombay 
Presidency, are doing much to again give bone and muscle 

the once famous Kdthidwdr breed As regaids the 
civil and criminal administration, regular tribunals have 
been giaclually substituted for the agrestts justitia which 
Mr. Wyllie describes I derive the following account of 
the present system from the Political Agents Report for 
1872-73 As at the time when Mr Wyllie wrote, the 
Political Agent at Rdjkot directs the whole administration 
of Kdthidwdr, ahd represents the chifef British authority 
in the Province, alike to the native Chiefs and to his own 
assistants 

The province of Kdthidwdr has an area of more than 
20,000 square miles and a population in 1874 of upwards 
of two and a third millions of souls The ancient name 
of the whole peninsula was Saurdshthra. The British 
Government has perpetuated from the Marhattds the 
name of 4 Kdthidwdr,’ a term applied by them to all Sau- 
ldshthra, from the Kith! race or tribe jyhich gave most 
tiouble to the invading forces The Province is divided 
* into four divisions called Prdiitfs, viz , Jhdlawar, Hdlldr, 
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Smelh, and GohelwAu I'\uh ol these divisions contains 
one hist i lass State. l hat in Jiiai <\\ Xu is DiAngdrA, the 
i hiei stall* of the JluUAs, wilh the Uudied JiiAlA States of 
WanhAuh, WadwAn, lauuf, SaelA, and olhas. The lust 
powoi m I IXi i Xu is His I holiness tin* JAmof NawAnagar, 
llu* head of the jArojAs m KAlhiAwAi , along with the off- 
shoots fiom NawAnagar, llu* JAtejA pimupalnies of Muroi 
Dhiol, KAjhol, girnl (londul. Tin* piinupal Stale m 
Sokmii is JimAgmh, a Muhammadan powei, fully de- 
scribed by Mu WyUie at page 337/ It is the* Piemicr 
State of the whole Province Willi m the smith division, 
also, ate the small puncip&hties ol lUnlwA, held by the 
junAgaih family* and of JalanlbAd, held by the*desteiul- 
fints of the Mughul Admirals, the Subs ol JinjirA The * 
Jelwa Slate of PurUuuLii has also* Uu 1 onvemence, Itegu 
placed iu the Soieth Pi Ant. In (mm 1 wXk, Llu* Stale of 
HhAwnagar has risen within the last it nlitry to be the 
leading powei, and now tankb above the Ciohel houses of 
PalitAnA, LAlhl, and Walleh, 

Down thecenticof the Province, fiom the heailof 
JhAlAwar to somcMistancc south of JunAgaih, extend the 
estates of the K A this, who appear lo ihe’piosent I’olitical 
Agent to have come into SaurAshllua after the JlulA^ 
JArejA, Gohel, and FetwA RAjputs, and to have obtained 
from them and the NawAb of JunAgaih, by the swoid QX. 
diplomacy, the TAlukds they now hold. lAnther south 
the GaikwAr’s teiritoiies maich with the KAtiri estates, 
and partly oveihe them. 

Below the ruling houses there aie many petty RAjputs, 
landlords, an A yeomen, lepresenlatives of old families now 
rumed or supplanted, 01 of the younger brothers of chiefs 
who have received they girds m poiUon fiom the Slate. 
The discontent of this class caused by tlie insufficiency 
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of their land to feed their increasing numbers, by the 
chronic agitation of old unsettled claims, and by new 
oppressions on the part of the superior Darbdrs, still 
disturbs the Province There are also several dis- 
tinct sets of dangerous communities, the descendants of 
the mercenaries foimerly kept up by ambitious chiefs, 
such as the Mfdnds under Mdlid, and the Miydns under 
Jundgarh The KoHs, Ahlrs, and other -aboriginal people 
who? form the lowest grade cff society, haye an inborn 
taste for plunder, and require an efficient and a watchful 
police The Mekrdnfs are always ready to join a leading 
freebooter The wild tribe ot Wdghars in the Gaikwdr’s 
old distiTct of Okhd on the west coast, described by Mr. 

" Wylhc at pages 348-50, and the maiauders who descend 
(cHi, J hdldwar from the .Rdn (Runn) of Kutch and Jatwdr, 
complete the list of predatory races in Kdtludwdr. 

The peace of the Prbvmce has become, however, merely 
a question of Police. Internal warfare and lesistance to 
the supreme power have been put down under the British 
rule. Since 1807-8, the Chiefs have been bound to pay 
thcii tnbute regularly, to respect each other’s possessions, 
and to keep the highways safe within their own limits. 
Jlut no definite measures were pressed on them for the 
due performance of the lattei duty. And as with the 
^repression of ci ime,- so with the remedy of those civil 
wrongs which drive men to outlawry and murder There 
was an infinite number of unsettled proprietary rights, 
"and fclaims to jurisdiction, rank, and independence as 
between those who actually possessed and those who had 
formei ly possessed political power These conflicting titles, 
the Biitish Agency when first established did not attempt 
to treat in such a way as to ensure finality. The Agent 
generally confined himself to mediation, and 11 reversible 
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